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The Round Tire is 


Mile-ier 





It gives you at least 3,000 extra miles 


Notice we say ‘‘at least.’’ That’s what 
“mile-ier” means. The Round Tire— 
Atlas Plycron*—has a husky overall 
construction that helps it roll at least 
3,000 miles further than tires that 
come on most new cars. Once again, 
road tests against complete sets of 


tires for new 1968 cars proved it. 
One good reason for this extra mile- 
age is the muscular Atlas Plycron 
tread. It’s “tread-ier,” because it’s 
made of tough, long-lasting rubber 
compounds. This tread has a unique 
design that puts more of its surface 


on the road. Where you need it. And 
this tread is backed by full 4-ply con- 
struction. Safety? We safety-tested 
the Atlas Plycron 54 different ways. 
So you can be sure. Get Atlas Plycron 
tires and start thousands of miles 
ahead! 


ATLAS 


Tires - Batteries - Accessories 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
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Remington introduces 
a copier so dependable 
we'll give you free service 
for one full year. 


> SPERRY RAND” 


It’s twice as fast as any other desk copier. 


Until now, copiers were famous for two 

things: making copies and breaking down. 
Remington Rand has just made a copier 

with only one claim to fame: making copies. 


Original never leaves your sight 


Some copiers break down when the origi- 
nal gets trapped inside. But on the new 
Remington, the original stays outside. 

Watch it making copies. Even if it did 
get stuck, you could lift the removable 
panel, free the paper and continue making 
copies. (It’s also nice to know your origi- 
nal is safe.) 

No more breakdowns from trapped origi- 
nals. Nordowntime fromdrums wearingout. 
The Remington copier doesn’t have a drum. 

It’s simple. You don’t tamper with it. 

If it needs toner or paper, it’ll let you 
know. Otherwise, the only thing you have 
to do with the Remington copier is make 
copies. 

That’s why, when other copier makers 
give you a “warranty” for only 90 days, 
Remington Rand can give you free service 
and parts for one full year. 


30 copies a minute 


The Remington copier is made to make 
copies. It will copy thirty originals a min- 
ute. Or make eighteen copies of one origi- 
nal in a minute. Not the usual seven, ten 
or fourteen. 

It’s faster because it warms up faster 
and dries the copies faster and gets your 
girl back to her desk faster than any other 
desk-top copier. 


775 copies without refilling 


This is one desk-top copier that could 
make a console jealous. 
You can make up to 775 copies without 





putting in any more paper. Some copiers, 
including consoles, need refills after 200 
or 250. (They can’t hold 550 feet of 
paper, and the Remington copier can.) 

And forthe first time youdon’t have to 
worry about size. You can now make 
multiple copies of originals up to 11" x 
21/' instead of having to hand-feed them 
one at a time. 

In fact, you can change the size of 
your copies any time without changing 
the size of your paper. 

The Remington copier automatically 
adjusts to the right size. It can do that 

because the paper comes in a roll. It comes 
in a roll because you should not be making 
paper changes when you want to be mak- 
ing copies. 


No hidden costs 


The Remington copier costs the same as 
or less than other copiers with similar ad- 
vantages. 

Cost per copy is also the same. Or less. 
And there are no confusing price meters. 

But mainly, there are no repair costs for 
a full year and, more than likely, few serv- 
ice bills later. 

That’s because the new Remington R-2 
Electrostatic Copier is made to make copies 
and not to break down. 

Before you pay one more repair bill on 
your old copier, send this coupon. 

: Remington Rand Office Machines 
333 Wilson Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06856 
Gentlemen: 

' I would like to know more about the | 
Remington R-2 Electrostatic Copier. 

: -] Please have a salesman call. 

(_] Send me some literature. 





_______ Telephone 


REMINGTON RAND 


OFFICE MACHINES DIVISION 
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ideas 
for 
Sale. 


But not ours. Our ideas are free. be wary. You can probably get the same 
Otherwise we operate just like any large one—or even a better one—from us 
banking institution. Our fees are no higher, free. May we show you some ideas? Our 
even though one of our ideas may save number is (312) 621-5000. 

you a lot of money. We serve thousands of people... but 


So if you hear of a good idea for sale, we serve them one at a time 





American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago - LaSalle at Washington 60690 


Phone (312) 621-5000 
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is there any excitement left to 
give a man who “finishes” his opponent 
in 7 seconds? 


Does he own a Hamilton? 


There is silence as he moves into posi- 
tion. Parry. Thrust. Counter thrust, Then 
touché. The bout is done. And he is still 
the uncontested winner. For this 
man there is only one watch 

that embodies the elements 

he expects and respects : 
The Hamilton Thin-O-Matic. os 
Pure time expressed in the 
sabre-thin case of brush finish stain- 
less steel. This is simplicity in de- 
sign. Extremely thin, handsome 
and precise. Shock-resistant, 
waterproof* and self winding, 

of course. 

This man lives with excitement 

He senses it each time he faces 

his opponent. Each time he lunges 

for the final assault. For him, the 

gift of a Hamilton Thin-O-Matic is 

a complement to his way of life. 








if you want to give more than time, give 


a Lan MILTON 


Waterproof-du 
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t 
Never argue with a lady, particularly when you can | 
make her a perfect Sour in 30 seconds! a 


Use Perfect Host, the dry mix made with natural ‘ 


flavors. Shake or blend with water, ice and your lias 
favorite whiskey. She'll never doubt you again. u ey on 


It only takes an instant- named PERFECT G0'F i Cocktal Mix 
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Dont call us-well call you. 


At 4:30 in the morning, dear customer. 

Not much chance for business at that hour. 
But this was another kind of business. 
One of the metal containers of 
radioactive isotopes enroute from 

San Francisco to Pittsburgh showed 
what seemed like spillage when it 

got to St. Louis. 

Aclear, colorless liquid. Around the lid. 
Isotopes like these have an active life 

of 12 to 18 hours. After that, forget it. 
Unless of course you happen to be 
waiting for it. 

At some hospital or other. 

TWA Hand Dick Neupert had every 
reason to forget the whole shipment. 
Especially at 4: 30 in the morning. 

But he didn’t. 

Instead he woke up one of his best 
customers. Bill Johns of 

Mallinckrodt Nuclear. 

Johns came down and took some of the 
colorless liquid back to the laboratory. 
At 5:30. 


MARKETAIR 
Surest Hands in the business 


*TWA’s registered service mark for its world-wide cargo services 


Dick Neupert sweated out the report until 
6:25. Then the phone rang. 

‘‘Must've rained in San Francisco 

last night, kid. You gota little water 

on your shipment.” Pause. ‘Nothing 

to lose any sleep over.” 

Of course any Carrier will tell you 

they never sleep. 

But who but the Hands at TWA can say 
that their customers 
don't, either. 
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IF YOU LIKE 


ANICE.BLAND, 


DELICATE 
LITTLE 
DAIQUIRI... 


STAYAWAY 
FROM 


MYERS'S 


WORLD FAMOUS 
* IMPORTED - 





s do yesn’t make a nice, 


Myers’s 
bland, delicate ee anything. 


What it does make 
flavored rum drink 
cause Myers’s is dark Jamaican 
rum. And people who know rumwill 
tell you dark Jamaican rum is the 


s a hearty, full- 





rummiest rum of all. So, naturally, 
the Myers's Daiquiri is the rum- 


miest Daiquiri of all. 
Use Myers’s Rum every time the 


drink calls for rum. You'll love it. 
Providing you're ready for a good, 


full-flavored rum. 
Dept. 818. 375 Park Avenue, New York, New York 
Myers's— the true Jamaican Rum. 84 Proof 


ral Wine & Spirits Cc 
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That's be- 


TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, May 15 
CBS PLAYHOUSE (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.).* 
Arthur Hill, Barbara Bel Geddes and Bar- 
ry Nelson star in Secrets, Tad Mosel's 
original drama about an accountant who 
refuses to account to his family or friends 
for his increasingly odd behavior. 





Thursday, May 16 

MAN, BEAST & THE LAND (NBC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). A study of life on the Seren- 
geti-Mara plains of East Africa, one of 
the greatest remaining game reserves, 
where more than 1,000,000 animals roam 
free. Two Smithsonian Institution ecolo- 
gists, Dr. and Mrs. Lee Talbot, guide the 
cameras, which single out the bedraggled 
and ungainly looking wildebeest as the 
most important animal on the plains. 


Friday, May 17 
JUDD FOR THE DEFENSE (ABC, 10-11 
p.m.). “Tempest in a Texas Town,” voted 
last year’s Best TV Mystery by the Mys- 
tery Writers of America. Repeat 


Saturday, May 18 
THE PREAKNESS (CBS, 5-5:45 p.m.), with 
commentary straight from the horses’ 
mounts, featuring Eddie Arcaro and Wil- 
lie Shoemaker, 


Sunday, May 19 

COLONIAL NATIONAL INVITATIONAL 
GOLF TOURNAMENT (ABC, 4-6 p.m.). Final 
round of the $125,000 tournament at 
Fort Worth’s Colonial Country Club. 

THE 20TH ANNUAL TELEVISION ACADEMY 
AWARDS (NBC, 10-11:30 p.m.). Every dog 
has its day, and this is the industry's spe- 
cial night to howl. Frank Sinatra is M.C 
in Hollywood, Dick Van Dyke in New 
York 


Tuesday, May 21 

CBS REPORTS: HUNGER IN AMERICA (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Correspondents David Cul- 
hane and Charles Kuralt conduct a study 
of the 10 million Americans who suffer 
from severe malnutrition, and of the suc- 
cesses and failures of Government pro- 
grams to help them 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


HAIR. Now that the hippie notion is fad- 
ing away, a slickly packaged version of 
hippiedom has swung onto Broadway. The 
songs rock, the expletives explode and 
the energetic cast exuberates—but so 
quickly does U.S. society shift that the 
play’s topics for dissent are often worn 
and dated. Director Tom O'Horgan 
achieves startling production effects even 
though distraction is certainly no sub- 
stitute for destination. 

JOE EGG. Into his unlikely comedy Pe- 
ter Nichols throws snatches of tap-dance 
routines, jazz and vaudeville turns that 
leaven the tale of a young British couple 
(Zena Walker and Donal Donnelly) who 
camouflage the fragility of their marriage 
by concentrating their attentions and emo- 
tions on their hopelessly spastic daughter 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD, winner of the Tony Award for Best 


All umes E.D.1 






The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


offers lawyers, financial execu- 
tives, insurance men and stock 
brokers a location within 
easy walking distance to all 
the important Loop of- 
fices. The accommoda- 

tions are the finest 

— restaurants and 

lounges outstand- 

ing—and the ho- 

tel’s special meet- 

ing rooms can 

accommodate 

from 12 

to 1000 

people 











See your travel 
agent or call or 
write: W. Fred Puf- 
fer, Gen. Mgr. tele- 
phone (312)372-0700 
teletype 222-0110 


Ken carte Blanche 
La Salle 


Chicago 60602 


La Salle at Madison 
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The Pioneer Plant Food 


Good for everything you grow. Roses, 
trees, shrubs, flowers, lawns, fruits, 
vegetables. Spark vigorous growth. 


Just dissolve in water, then sprinkle 
or spray. Fast acting, speeds results, 
no burning. High analysis 23-19-17%. 
The favorite of experts for years! 


KAOCID ERO 
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Braggi. 
A hell of away 


to shave. 
Gentlemen swear by it. 


Pre-Blade Beard Softener - Shave Lather - After Shave Balm + Face Bronzer. Everything you need for a sybaritic shave. 
From a complete collection of 20 grooming essentials, conceived and created for men by Charles Revson of Revion. 








We invented the Execupak just for you. 


ger than the two-suiter your wife’s polyethelene laundry bag, for obvious reasons 






It’s no bi 





been packing for you. But it holds three Outside, we give you two full-width sections 


suits—on hangers—so there’s no way you can ' F 
: rang t Ly yy for underwear and pajamas and things 


mess them up between O'Hare and 


so you don’t have to rummage around 
Lambert-St. Louis. You unpack them by 
t 


for them 
lifting them off the Extendo-Bar® hanger rail 


S tween fl vhe ife 
as you need them. You repack them o between flights, when your wife 


yuNd to pack for you, keep your 


th an Execupak 





by hanging them up again 


We also put in a detachable shirt pocket 


\ ee i > »| > > 
and a special necktie compartment, so your We all need a little help sometimes 


clean clothes can’t come out looking like ‘Wer. 
your laundry. And there’s a heavy-gauge LUGGAGE CORP, EMPIRE STATE BUNDING, NEW YORK 
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Are your trees trying to tell you something ? 


Trees aren't as inarticulate as you may 
think. The trick is to look at what 
they’re telling you, rather than listen. 

If, for example, you observe tiny rows 
of grayish egg clusters on your trees, or 
you notice caterpillars arching along 
or dangling from the branches — be 
warned! It could be the harmful can- 
kerworm. These insects are voracious 
feeders and could defoliate and seri- 





ously weaken your healthiest trees 

A timely foliage spray by Davey ex- 
perts can destroy cankerworm infesta 
Also, 


Davey deep-root feeding gives your trees 


tion and help save your trees 


the boost they need to keep them healthy 
in the fight against many other kinds of 
insects. And, pruning dead or broken 
branches removes breeding places for 


dangerous insects and diseases. 


Call 


The nationwide Davey reputation 
among homeowners for quality tree 
care is one of the reasons why leading 
utility companies depend on Davey to 
perform their tree trimming, which 
keeps utility lines clear and helps assure 
uninterrupted service. 

So, if you want to keep your trees 
healthy and beautiful, listen — with 


your eyes—to what they are telling you! 


DAVEY TREE SERVICE 


or write 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. + DEPT. 3, KENT, OHIO 44240 


The Oldest and Largest Tree Saving Service in the World 
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|BENGAL 
Distilled London Dy 


GIN 


PRODUCT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


you think 
our label ee 
is wild try our gin. 





Bengal Gin. Ir nported (ar id undomes ticated) ). Try a Maneater Martini. Grrrr! 94 Proof. 


IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED GOOM, HE BOTTLE, 6Y GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS C PANY, N.Y. DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


Play, takes a chip off the old Bard to con- 
struct a  neo-Elizabethan — existentialist 
drama. Brian Murray and John Wood are 
extremely adept as Tom Stoppard’s neth- 


er heroes of flashing wit but blinking 
comprehension. 
Off Broadway 

THE MEMORANDUM. Director Joseph 


Papp introduces Czech Playwright Vaclav 
Havel to the U.S. with this wacky and 
pointed satire on bureaucracy and its bom- 
bast. Robert Ronan is pluperfect as the 
prissy pedant of Ptydepe, an artificial of- 
fice language in which “ah” becomes “zuk- 
ybaj.” “ouch” becomes “bykur,” “oh” be- 
comes “hayf dy doretob.” 

MUZEEKA has as its hero Jack Argue 
He composes rapturous songs from the 
words on a penny and dreams of being 
an ancient Etruscan, but he spends his 
life as an employee of an ubiquitous piped- 
in music firm and dies in Viet Nam with 
a unit signed to fight before NBC cam- 
eras exclusively. John Guare debuts as a 
playwright possessing a store of rich im- 
agery and imagination 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND. Mart Crowley's 
comedy makes no apologia for the ho- 
mosexual society but uses it as a frame 
within which to hang the skeins of di- 
verse lives, while unraveling some of the 
knots into which human beings tie them- 
selves. Leonard Frey, Kenneth Nelson and 
Cliff Gorman lead an exemplary ensemble 
through assaults of humor and barrages 
of put-down gags. 

JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS and—one hopes—writing 
more of the poetic and potent songs that 
are transmitted tenderly by a quartet of 
chanteurs 


RECORDS 


Instrumental 


THE NONESUCH GUIDE TO ELECTRONIC 
MUSIC (Nonesuch; 2 LPs). Because elec- 
tronic music somehow manages to main- 
tain its esoteric prestige and because “re- 
sponsible critics often refer to the new 
taped sounds as ‘drips, bird whistles, squig- 
gles, burps, coughs and other sorts of 
effects," Composers Paul Beaver and Ber- 
nard L. Krause decided that an album of 
sample noises complete with an explana- 
tory booklet was long overdue. In the 
hope of inspiring “a new vocabulary which 
would be helpful in understanding the me- 
dium more fully,” they describe some of 
the sounds of Peace Three, for example, 
as a “third voice” that “proceeds upward 
in a series of intervallic relationships de- 
veloping out of the filter-swept cluster in 
the fourth voice.” For those who remain 
mystified by such efforts, it would prob- 
ably have been just as informative to 
limit the report to the fact that all the 
drips, bird whistles, squiggles, burps, 
coughs and other sorts of effects were pro- 
duced on the Moog Series III synthesizer 
enhanced by the Dolby A 301 noise-re 
duction system. 

JOHN WILLIAMS: TWO GUITAR CONCERTOS 
(Columbia). Joaquin Rodrigo, a_ gifted 
Spanish composer, blind since the age of 
three, wrote Fantasia para un Gentilhom- 
bre in 1954 for Andrés Segovia. The con- 
certo’s themes and harmonic textures are 
based upon compositions of a 17th cen- 
tury composer, Gaspar Sanz, and the com- 
poser’s success can be measured by the 
music’s almost ageless sound. John Wil- 
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“We were talking about securities 
and the name Hentz came up” 


H. Hentz & Co. + 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago + 939-3000 + Founded 1856 
Members New York Stock Exchange « Offices in Principal Cities 





EXQUISITE 
from the Lebolt collection 


Eight miniature hand-carved cameos 
encircle this wide 14K wedding ring in 


the antique manner $100 


The ancient Greek key design is tooled 

on a 14K gold wedding band $47.50 
Classic elegance in this satin-finished, 

14K wedding band with polished edges $18 


A handsome wedding band with intaglio 
carvings of abstract pre-Colombian 


designs in 14K gold $65 
A twisted chain link wedding band in 
14K Florentine gold $30 


Old Orchard 


River Oaks 


WEDDING RINGS 


By mail if you wish 


LEBOLT & 
COMPANY 


PRECIOUS JEWELS 
STATE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 


Mayfair 
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Ann Landers - Irv Kupcinet - Bill Mauldin - John Dreiske - Bill Gleason - Jack Griffin 
Carleton Kent - Charles Bartlett - Evans-Novak - Thomas B. Ross - Tom Littlewood « Morton 
Kondracke - David Murray - Paul Molloy - Edwin Darby - Dorsey Connors - Roger Ebert 
Robert C. Marsh: Glenna Syse «Red Smith - Jimmy Breslin + George Gallup - Art Buchwald 
Alistair Cooke - Herblock « Walter Lippmann + Jacob Burck + Dick Schaap - Pat Oliphant 
Hoke Norris « Jules Feiffer - Erma Bombeck « Jack Altman « Edgar Munzel - Joseph Alsop 
Jerome Holtzman - William R. Frye + Clayton Fritchey - Max Lerner - Mary McGrory 
Flora Lewis + Edward P. Morgan « David Broder - Dr. Joseph Molner - William Braden 
Ray Brennan - Jane Gregory - Barbara Varro - Camille Jilke - Jim Stagg - Denis W. Brogan 
Harold Haydon + Eugenia Sheppard-Charless Hahn-B. Jay Becker+Fred Frailey: Jack Ryan 
Frances Koltun + Terry Hunter - Richard S. Lewis - Dick Kirschten + Bob Pille 
Joseph Agrella- Bruce Morrison + Burnell Heinecke » Hugh Hough: Ghita Cary: Eddy Gold 
Wade Franklin - Abra Prentice - Jon Anderson « Paul Brewer - Jack Jordan - Gene Pesek 
Charles Gekler Sr. - Carmen Reporto - Art Petacque - Helen Alpert - Dr. Frank Falkner 
Elizabeth L. Post + Jack McPhaul « Christopher Chandler - Seymour Shub - Dave Manthey 
William Baldwin - Peggy Constantine - Kay Rutherford - Robert Kotalik - Howard Lyon 
Ralph Arvidson - Richard Foster - Harry Golden, Jr. - Earl Moses - John Adam Moreau 
James Mullen - Donald Johnson - Jack Dykinga - Alex Katz « Dale Vincent - Duane Hall 
Robert Langer - Don Edwalds + Marshall Schiewe - Richard Hackenberg - Max Sonderby 
Emil Zlatos - Chan Forman +» Hugh Knight - Dolores McCahill - Lloyd Green - Becky Blum 
Walter Morse - Lillian Calhoun - Mickey Rito - Emil Stubits - Donald Schwartz - Brian Boyer 
Marvin Weinstein - Joseph Kordick - Fletcher Wilson - Larry Nocerino - Francis Ward 
Richard Pollard - Chip Magnus - Edmund McCahill- Clarence Peters - Mary Sue Miller 
Jerry Watson - Joel Havemann - James S. Tuohy - Lloyd Shearer - Basil Talbott, Jr. 
Richard Wylie - Frances McGeachie - William Jones - Jerry DeMuth - James Campbell 
Linda Rockey * John David Reed: David Robinson + Donald Jonjack - George Koltanowski 
To Your Good Health Ruth Moore 
The Woman Traveler J Mel Larson 
Gregor Norman-Wilcox eres enoug Adele Dow 


Kathleen O'Brien Ric Hugo 


Kingsley Wood e City Beat 
=< in The Bright One |: 
P. J. Hoff 


Bette Scanlon 
Chicago Entertainment Guide - BC Sunday Crossword 


Eldred E. Green + Eugene Miller Sunda The Berrys: Big George 
Daniel Jedlicka: Dale Cavanagh _— Casey: oe 
Steve Canyon 

Apartment 3-G fo kee Oo oO Noes 
John D. Blades U in Stamps 


Kerry Drake: Mary Worth: Coin Corner Antiques 
Ben Heineman, Jr.-Let’s Eat Out all week Travel Guide 
Showcase : Steve Roper : Viewpoint @ Your Sew Line 
Jack Lenahan:Feminine Angle-Social Chicago-Chess Corner-Cindy Smith: Robert Black 
All About Dogs: Your Purse Strings - Joe Goddard - Joseph Reilly: Walter Scott - Judy Kanjer 
Decorator Corner - Your Home : Your Home Pattern - TV Prevue - Book Week : Classified 
Grin and Bear It - Law for Today - Current Events Quiz - Behind the Markets - Career Corner 
The Chicago Sunday Sun-Times 
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The flask: Arden for Men 
After Shave. The scent: 
Sandalwood, the rich tangy 
fragrance imported from the 
forests of India. On your face, 
it does more than refresh. 

In a subtle way it conjures up 


an image of success. 

Rub on Arden for Men after 
shaving. Notice how it stays with 
you. You'll see why Sandalwood 
has developed such an 
extraordinary following. 

After Shave, $3.00 Cologne, $4.50 


It is not a conventional fragrance. 
But then, you're not a conventional man. 








If this were an 
ordinary gin,we 
would have put 
it in an ordinary 
gin bottle. 






SPECIAL DRY 


Vishllod English Yin 








PRONOUNCE IT CHARLES TANQUERAY & C9 
““TANKER-RAY”’ ® LONDON. ENGLAND. ust | 


FENGLAND + 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SP 


DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF + IMPORTED BY J. M.McC UNN & CO.,INC..NV.Y, 
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liams (a Segovia protégé) plays it as a 
lament steeped in nostalgia, and he is 
well supported by the English Chamber 
Orchestra. 

ANDRE WATTS: BRAHMS’S CONCERTO NO. 2 
(Columbia). Pianist André Watts was only 
16 when Leonard Bernstein gave him a 
chance to play Liszt’s First Concerto with 
the New York Philharmonic. Watts per- 
formed with such fervor and finesse that 
he became a celebrity overnight. Now, at 
21, the shy Negro prodigy returns with 
his patron in a replay of that first tri- 
umph. Watts'’s burning romanticism re- 
mains undiminished. When he first played 
this most demanding concerto, he said 
that “I worked the piece to death, be- 
cause my knees were clattering. I kept 
thinking that it was 50 minutes long, and 
I began to get the feeling, ‘Boy, if I 
come out of this, Tll be such a hero,” 
He did, and he is. 

PHILIPPE ENTREMONT: STRAVINSKY PIANO 
CONCERTOS (Columbia). Stravinsky's 
music is more widely respected than be- 
loved; his clean and vigorous sound prods 
the intellect rather than the emotions. 
Still it is a pleasure to hear these two in- 
tricately constructed concertos—one with 
orchestra, the other with wind instru- 
ments. Pianist Entremont's performance 
manifests his precise understanding of how 
they were meant to sound. 

ITZHAK PERLMAN: TCHAIKOVSKY CONCER- 
TO IN D AND DVORAK ROMANCE IN F 
(RCA Victor). Although he and Stravin- 
sky were practically contemporaries, 
Tchaikovsky worked at the other end of 
the musical spectrum. His melodies and 
orchestration are positively voluptuous. 
And Violinist Perlman knows how to make 
the most of his emotional appeal. The 
Dvorak concerto on the rest of the rec- 
ord is a reliable staple of most record 


libraries 
CINEMA 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stan- 
ley Kubrick sets out to define man’s past 
and describe his future in a film that is 
at once a dazzling visual experience and 
a demanding philosophical exercise. 

THE RED MANTLE. This Danish-Swedish 
film is a beautiful, occasionally bloody 
saga of the conflict of love and honor in 
medieval Iceland. 

THE FIFTH HORSEMAN IS FEAR. A brutal 
tale of the Nazi occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia is raised by Writer-Director Zby- 
nék Brynych’s stark symbolism to a high 
level of creative cinema. 

THE ODD COUPLE. Neil Simon’s Broad- 
way comedy of an alimony-poor sports- 
writer (Walter Matthau) and his fussy, 
divorce-bound buddy (Jack Lemmon) is 
transformed to the screen virtually un- 
changed. Actor Matthau more than makes 
up for the static mise en scéne with his 
comic genius. 

BELLE DE JOUR. Ranging easily from an- 
ticlerical broadsides to highly polished por- 
nography, this bizarre tale of the sexual 
fantasies of a beautiful young wife (Cath- 
erine Deneuve) makes a fitting capstone 
to the 40-year career of Spanish Director 
Luis Bufuel. 

HOUR OF THE WOLF. Sweden's Ingmar 
Bergman returns to his favorite themes 
of spiritual crisis and psychological trau- 
ma in a dark parable of the deepening 
madness of a reclusive artist, 

| EVEN MET HAPPY GYPSIES. The anach- 
ronistic life styles of the Indians of Europe 
—the gypsies—are portrayed in this mel- 
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Lucien Piccard 





Imported Swiss. 2 0z., $525 


To receive an illustrated brochure featuring many of our timepieces, write Lucien Piccard, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 10036 





People only go to Bogota 





on business? 


For businessmen flying Avianca to South 
America, Bogota is where Big Business begins. 


















And everything that goes with it. With 
earliest Jet arrivals, we'll show you how to 
turn business into pleasure. What you do 
there is your business. Our business is 
making it easy for you. 


Never been to 
Niagara? 

Then take in 
Tequendama Falls, 
nearly three times 
higher than 

the Horseshoe. 










Be an instant gourmet 
The easy way with soul- 
satisfying puchero and 
curuba sherbet. Drink 
aguardiente and 
you'll be dancing 
the bambuco. 











Ascot in the Andes 


Our elegant Hipodromo is 
A one of the world’s fastest 
oe tracks. Horses, like golfballs, 
whizz thru the smogless air. 


Back to the 
saltmines, men 
Miners carved this fantastic 
Cathedral in a salt mine, 
larger than St. Peter's in Rome. 


Hit the beach 





faster than the Conquists adores 
anil in 1527. Santa Marta’s one gem of our \ S 
Z : Emerald Coast. Now discover if Escape to 


Cartagena and San Andres. : El Dorado 
Why return? 
Hunt Chibcha 


Avianc NCa. ie 
The airline that makes South A merica easy. 


Snce 1919 > 


We make Bogota easy with most nonstop Jets, mornings from New York, afternoons from 
Miami. Try us, any day of the week. Credit cards or Pay Later. Call your Avianca travel 


AMVIANOCA 


agent or Avianca. Chicago: 200 South Michigan Ave., 922-5972 + Boston * Houston + Los | FURST AIRLINE IN THE AMERICAS 
Angeles » Miami + New York + San Francisco + Washington, DC, 
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E.T. Wright & Co., Inc 
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Arch Preserver 
shank 
Metatarsal lift 
Flat forepart 
Heel to ball 
fitting 


WRIGHT ARCH PRESERVER® SHOES 
Rockland 





Mass 


023 


Obviously! But we put more than good 
looks into Wright Arch Preserver® shoes 
We also put in our four exclusive 
comfort features. To support your 
arch, help reduce fatigue. To 
relax your foot. To hold the 
shape of the shoe for keeps. 
And to do a lot more to keep 
you feeling fit and, in style. 
Style 138 








ancholy and sometimes violent Yugoslav 
film 

NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY. A callow 
New York City cop (George Segal) dogs 
the elusive tracks of a killer (Rod Stei 


ecr) with a closetful of disguises 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE ARMIES OF THE NIGHT, by Norman 
Mailer. The author's “egoism of curious 
disproportions” casts him as the logor 
rheic mock hero of last fall's peace march 
on the Pentagon, resulting in a literary 
tour de force that owes less to journal 
ism than it does to the novelist’s gift for 
relevant distortion 

LYTTON STRACHEY, by Michael Holroyd 
The author of Eminent Victorians was un 
doubtedly the oddest duck on the Blooms 
bury pond, a fact amply documented on 
nearly every one of the 1,229 fascinating 
pages of this two-volume biography 

COUPLES, by John Updike. Wife swap- 
ping is the game, described in living off- 
color, but soul saving is the real stake in 
this rich and subtly rewarding novel by 
the crown prince of American letters 

T. H. WHITE, by Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner. A biography of the tormented Eng 
lish author who re-created the legend of 
King Arthur in a new form—part magic 
and farce, part fairy tale and epic 

THE DISNEY VERSION, by Richard Schick 
el. Within a carefully prepared social, 
cultural and artistic context, Cinema Crit 
ic Schickel sees the late creator of Mick 
ey Mouse and Disneyland as embodying 
the best and worst traits of the hard- 
charging entrepreneur 

IN THE HEART OF THE HEART OF THE COUN 
TRY, by William Gass. The author of 
Omensetter’s Luck focuses with precision 
on the physical image of the Midwest 

THE LITTLE DISTURBANCES OF MAN, by 
Grace Paley. In this reissue of a 1959 col 
lection of stories, ordinary lives become 
extraordinary when recounted in the au 
thor’s supple, salty syntax 

TUNC, by Lawrence Durrell. Lush Med 
iterranean settings, evocative nature writ 
ing and ribald wit are the underpinnings 
of this exuberant novel about an om 
niscient computer and its inventor's strug 
gles for freedom 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
2. Couples, Updike (2) 
3. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (3) 
1. The Tower of Babel, West (4 

5S. Vanished, Knebel (6) 

6. Topaz, Uris (5) 

}. Christy, Marshall (10) 

8. The Confessions of Nat Turner 

Styron (9) 
9. The Exhibitionist, Sutton 
10. Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell 


NONFICTION 
|. The Noked Ape, Morris (2) 
>. Between Parent and Child, Ginott 
The Double Helix, Watson (6) 
Our Crowd, Birmingham (3) 
Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (4) 
Gipsy Moth Circles the World, 


Chichester ( 
Kennedy and Johnson, Lincoln (7) 

The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Technology (8) 

9. The English, Frost and Jay (9) 

10. Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker (10) 


x 
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At last! A pouch that gives you 
tobacco so fresh it’s like buying it 
in a vacuum-packed can. 
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It’s like filling your pipe at our factory. at SG wm Whitehall 








How do you create a totally private 
village smack in the middle of Hyde Park? 


We did. 


First, we found a piece of land 
near the lake, IC, museum and 
Harper Court. 


Then we raised the whole 
property way over street level, 


to create a private plaza. Quiet, 


secure and secluded. Above it all. 


Atop the private plaza sits our 
village. Not just a hi-rise, 

a village. Cornell Village. 

That includes a 27-story tower, 
18 town homes, shaded sitting 
areas, sculpture, gardens, heated 


pool and plenty of room to 
relax. Because the buildings 
occupy only 35% of the site. 


lo insure a village atmosphere, 
the tower is a condominium. 
With prices from $29,750. So the 
residents are real residents, not 
transients. With a home-owners’ 
pride in their community. 


The 2, 3 and 4-bedroom homes 
offer lake views through tinted 
glass walls. Private terraces. 
Italian marble thresholds and 
windowsills. Soundproof 
construction. And more. 


CORNELL VILIAGE 


Plaza Living . . . a nice way to live in the city. 


Model homes at 5138 S. Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago. Just off the Outer Drive. 


For more information, call 955-5000. 


Management by Baird & Warner, Inc. 


The village offers sauna baths. 
Private sundeck. Hospitality 
center. Equipped play area. 
100% underground parking. 
24-hour doorman and staff. 
Plus all that Hyde Park and 


the University offer. 


The whole thing is called 

Plaza Living. It’s a unique 
concept, even for a unique 
community like Hyde Park. 

Visit us soon and see for yourself. 
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A city to build. And six hundred families waiting to 


Clark gets move in by next spring. Once it was impossible to move 


so fast. Today, Clark-built Michi scrapers help turn 

thi e waste land into streets and hor ites in time for the 
Ings moving first moving van. They're part of a Clark material han- 
dling system that gets new homes moving from plans to 

patios. From the same company that builds truck trailers, 


axles, transmissions, lift trucks and commercial food 
refrigeration. Clark Equipment Company, 


Buchanan, Michigan 49107. CLARK 
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Isat fair 
to uproot may family: 


aes 


Ses 


Fr ah 


Move to a better job and we believe your family 
will soon feel as comfortable with their new home, new 
schools, and new friends as they did with the old. 

But Allied understands your concerns about 
moving. We understand because we've helped more 
families put down new roots than any other van 
line in the world. 

And we understand how to be most helpful 





at this trying time. While you do what you can about 
personal problems, we do our best to relieve you of 
most concerns about the move itself. We advise you 
about the details of moving. And we handle your things 
as if we owned them. 

When moving worries overtake you, give the 

Allied Agent in your town a call. He'll make your 

move as worry-free as possible. 


We move families, not just furniture. 
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Welcome Hubert 


Sir: Risking the wrath of campus Mc- 
Carthyites and Bobby worshipers, I would 
like to be the first among the student pop- 
ulace of the United States to extend my 
support to Hubert Humphrey [May 3] in 
his candidacy for the presidency. 

JaMEs J. CLARKE, "68 
La Salle College 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Riots, wars, inflation, campus radi- 
cals—the average American voter clutches 
his checkbook and longs for the quiet, ho- 
hum days of pre-Viet Nam. And lo and 
behold! Who should appear but handy, 
wholesome, ho-hum Hubert? 
Georce L. Kovac 

Lincolnwood, IIl. 


Sir: What an abysmally dirty trick you 
played on Hubert Humphrey by putting 
that ugly and utterly nontypical picture 
of him on your cover! The text portrays 
his real, essential characteristics of buoy- 
ancy, optimism, kindness, idealism, sunny 
nature; while in the cover picture he ap- 
pears cynical, suspicious, pessimistic, ill- 
natured, hard-bitten—the very opposite 
of his actual character. 
JEANETTE CHENEY 

San Francisco 


Sir: I noted the series of photos show- 
ing Humphrey with assorted personages 
from 1960 to 1967. The 1960 picture 
caught my eye: Humphrey was very no- 
ticeably white-haired; now his hair is vir- 
tually black. Is this a New Dawn for the 
Vice President? Only his hairdresser knows 
for sure. Come to think of it, there may 
be a Lady Clairol lurking behind the 
scenes even for non-greying, 58-year-old 
Ronald Reagan. 
Nick NICHOLL 

Claremont, Calif. 


Stating It Like It Is 


Sir: “Nixon on Racial Accommodation” 
[May 3] states the crisis as it is, I might 
add that one of the regrettable aspects 
of our society is the middle-class white, 
who feels there is a job to be done for 
the Negro—by someone else, of course, 
If we could only find a way to trade our 
apathy for involvement, we would come 
a little closer to solving this crisis. 
Joan M. ESCHENBRENNER 


Houston 

> For more on this subject, see this 
week's Essay: What Can I Do? 

Sir: Nixon has finally said something that 


demands our respect and our thought. 
His declaration that “we have to get pri- 
vate enterprise into the ghetto” is a con- 
crete suggestion. For too long the aver- 
age American has seen the ghetto as an 
abstract horror of human existence. For 
too long, the average American has bought 
off “his own sense of guilt” by trying to al- 
leviate poverty through his tax money. It 
is time to eliminate government as a cure- 
all for the problems of the Negro. Gov- 
ernment has tried, and failed. It is time 
to reassert our humanity and take pri- 
vate, individual action in the race crisis. 
Let one human being help another, and 
let one government help another. We, as 
people, have shirked our duty long enough. 
C. MIcHAEL MaGruper, ‘71 

College of the Holy Cross 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Sir: I find it difficult to understand your 
enthusiasm for Nixon's proposals, because 
it is clear to me from his remarks that 
he accepts the ghetto as a permanent fea- 
ture of American cities. 

If a real and lasting racial accommoda- 
tion is to be reached, the ghetto as an 
emotional and geographic entity will have 
to be abolished altogether. As long as we 
speak in terms of any ghetto—however 
clean, safe and hopeful it may be—we 
are accepting a racially segregated society 
that will continue to breed the hate, in- 
tolerance, fear, and violence that today is 
near to creating a fatal polarization of 
American society. . 
Eric A. ARNOLD Jr. 

Instructor 
Ohio State University 
Lima 


Those Young Lions 


Sir: May I commend you on your fine 
Essay on student protest [May 3]. In an 
age of uncertainty and doubt it is all too 
easy for students to latch on to a certain 
philosophy and use it as their panacea. 
Too often this philosophy becomes dog- 
ma, blinds its proponents to other view- 
points, and leads them to the all or 
nothing stage. It is then that the in- 
tellectual process breaks down, and a 
meaningful and productive interplay of 
ideas, which is so desperately needed now, 
ceases. I can only hope that both stu- 
dents and administrators will never be 
afraid to open themselves continually to 
self-doubt and self-questioning—to break 
the gel that means stagnation and, ulti- 
mately, failure. 

G. WILLIAM Turner, °70 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Sir: The rights and requests of students 
should be respected. But when the meth- 
ods employed by students to achieve their 
ends interfere with the rights of others, 
the question is no longer one of student 
power but of student tyranny. And tyr- 
anny cannot be tolerated in universities if 
these institutions are going to be allowed 
to function. 

Dominick A. LaBianca, Grad Student 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


Sir: The recent conduct of the students 
at Columbia University [May 3] was su- 
perfluous, atrocious and inane. As soon as 
the students “captured” the various build- 
ings Mr. Kirk should have given the order 
for the police to remove the students in 





any manner they deemed necessary. The 
method that the police exercised was ex- 
cellent, but, I'm afraid, not quite as force- 
ful as I, and many others, would like to 
have seen. When a minority of shaggy- 
haired rebels can seize college buildings 
and take human beings captive, our so- 
ciety is definitely lacking in some stan- 
dard of subordination. 

RicHarp J. Harper, ‘70 
St. Joseph's College 
Collegeville, Ind. 


Sir: Oh, how I envy those lucky U.S. stu- 
dent activists! While they were meditat- 
ing on Mailer and Goodman, I was wad- 
ing through Macaulay's History of Eng- 
land and the Weber thesis. While they 
were getting the vote out in New Hamp- 
shire and Wisconsin, I was dragging 75% 
of a frequently apathetic student body to 
the polls in Choice '68. While they were 
having their theses postponed, I was up 
all night typing an overdue anthropology 
paper. While they were getting money 
from Daddy, I was hurrying to my Sat- 
urday job. While they were uncommitted 
to a future career, I was unsuccessfully 
seeking a full-time job. Isn't all this re- 
sponsibility dull? 

LorRAINE LEEs, ‘68 
Holy Family College 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Meanwhile, living up to and dying 
for their elders’ convictions, young Amer- 
icans go about the business of making 
the world safe for adults. 

Epwarp S. Bascox Jr. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


The March 


Sir: One more symptom of this nation's 
rapidly spreading cancer is the addition 
of some 30,000 more troops to the riot- 
control brigades in Washington, D.C., in 
reparation for the Poor People’s March 
EMay 3]. It is very sad that this country’s 
attitude, and especially the attitude of 
Congress, has been completely negative to- 
ward this demonstration, even before the 
Rev. Abernathy presents his requests. An 
avalanche of legislation is needed and it 
will only begin to right the wrongs to 
the poor people of this country, But my 
fellow Americans, following in the foot- 
steps of an unsympathetic and misguided 
Congress, are trying to erase the prob- 
lems of our nation with thousands of riot- 
control troops. 
LinDA EICHENGREEN 

Philadelphia 


Sir: The sight of grinding poverty stalk- 
ing the land in slum areas and on tenant 
farms is saddening enough, but it is dif- 


‘SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
should be accompanied by your address 
label. Attach it at the right. We're able 
to answer inquiries by telephone in many 
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the martini. 


NY « 94 PROOF e TRIPLE 


ISTILLED © 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


ficult to find a name to fit the man who 
would exploit the misery and suffering of 
those less fortunate than himself by 
threatening to use them in_ massive 
marches, sit-ins and camp-outs, demanding 
speed-ups on his own terms to tremen- 
dous social and economic changes already 
afoot in the land. 

Washington is presently faced with t 
potential for more disorder, more v 
lence, more bloodshed, and a_ genera 
breakdown of law and order, in the Rev 
Abernathy’s intended collision course with 
the law. A confrontation can be avoided 
if the politicians in power allow this dema 
gogue-in-the-making to carry out his mas- 
sive march and then see to it that his 
masses are promptly marched out of the 
city 


t 





OWEN BALDWIN 
Kingston, Mass 


Sir: I see that the organizers of the 
Poor People’s March on Washington have 
set up “an agency to process marchers’ 
welfare checks” as they “prod Congress 
into granting greater aid to the 29,900,000 
American poor.” At least they will have 
something to live on while they protest 
against the Government's lack of concern 
for them. 
JEFFREY K. MEYER 

Minneapolis 


Easy There, Dad 


Sir: Dr. Linus Pauling's newest specula 
tion [May 3], “orthomolecular psychiatry,” 
brings forth all kinds of new hope for hu- 
manity. When one begins to feel schizo- 
phrenic, a simple shot in the brain might 
replace hours of psychotherapy and shock 
treatment. In fact, his theory is so good 
that the only disadvantage I can see is 
that he might be putting his son, Dr 
Linus Pauling Jr., a prominent Honolulu 
psychiatrist, out of business 
BEATRICE A. CHIGOS 

San Bruno, Calif 


The Whole Case 


Sir: The one factor that President Morse 
does not point out is that the making of 
Case Western Reserve [May 3] into a Mid- 
western rival of Caltech and M.LT. is 
being done at the expense of the liberal 
arts. That he plans to upgrade the uni 
versity by “building from strengths we 
now have” only emphasizes the fact that 
the humanities play a secondary role at 
this university. We believe that the sit- 
uation at C.W.R.U. exemplifies the gen 
eral trend in this country to train rather 
than educate students 

Davip KEess_er, ‘69 

LisA MEISEL, ‘71 

Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


Sir We at Case Western Reserve Uni 
versity are flattered by your reference to 
our institution as a “big-leaguer” and to 
the facts regarding the federation of Case 
Instit of Technology and Western Re 
serve University 

However, the last sentence of the arti 
cle left the impression that my hopes for 
the future of the institution lie solely in 
developing its strengths in engineering and 
the sciences 

The purpose of federation was to cre 
ate a new and distinctive university, not 
a carbon copy of any existing institution 
regardless of its reputation, We are seek- 
ing to improve the entire university qual- 
italively, using Our present Strengths as a 
foundation 

We are seeking a fresh approach with 
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You can help a high school 
graduate succeed with this 
new dictionary required or 
recommended at colleges 
everywhere. It’s the only 
authoritative desk dictionary 
with 20,000 new words and fi 
meanings, 130,000 entries in 
all. It’s the only “Webster” 
with rules for spelling and punc- 
tuation. It’s the only desk diction- 
ary based on Webster's Third New 
International (the unabridged dic- 
tionary used by schools, libraries 
and courts of law ). Buy it at depart- 
ment, book and stationery stores. 
Only $5.75. $6.75 indexed. 

©G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.01101. 
Beware of substitute ‘‘Websters”’. 
Buy the genuine Webster's Seventh. 
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a strong commitment to an undergraduate 
education in which the needs of the mm 
dividual student are recognized as a pn- 
mary value. To that end, we hope by 
next fall to have started the process of im- 
volving the faculties of our graduate and 
professional schools in undergraduate ed 
ucation at C.W.R.U 

Ropert W. Morst 

President 

Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


Sir The comment of Western Reserve 
University students that Case Institute of 
Technology engineers were “plumbers” was 
noted here by management and journey 
men with less than enthusiasm. The local 
union scale is $5 hourly, The take-home 
of the plumber isn't something to be md 
iculed, being $10,400 annually, less fringes 
It is doubtful if the junior engineer's sal 
ary is that formidable. I guess that the 
mentioning of this segment of the con 
struction industry in a dubious manner 1s 
something with which we'll have to live 
RONALD G. HARRISON 
President 
Associated Mechanical Contractors of 
Fort Worth, Inc 
Fort Worth 


Enough of a Knock from Enoch 


Sir: Enoch Powell is entitled to his big 
ot views [May 3]. What infuriates me ts 
the 79% of Britons who support these 
views. Along with their austerity program 
to strengthen the country’s gross national 
product, Britons ought to participate in 
the weakening of another G.N.P., that of 
gross national prejudice 





TANYA SIMON 
Rochester, Mich 


Really Old Oldtime Fiddlin’ 


Sir Re your story on oldtime fiddlin 
[April 26], I heartily agree with the judge 
that bluegrass and rock ‘n’ roll is ruining 
the oldtime music. My father being an old 
time fiddle champion, I was raised up on 
that kind of music, but the hokum that’s 
allowed at some of these contests is far 
from the original music, I have been a 
qualified national judge in some nine states 
west of the Mississippi River and have 
judged some of the best fiddlers out this 
way. It’s my belief unless this bluegrass 
and rock 'n’ roll is cut out, we will lose 
the real oldtime music I am dedicated to 
preserving 
SouTH East NEF! 
President 
Kansas National Old Time Fiddlers, 
Pickers and Singers Association 
Wilsey, Kans 
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Can you really get away from it all if you take the kids along? 


From families who know sand-castle-building 
best, the answer is a loud, happy 


Wherever you're going—to the beaches, 
the mountains, a dude ranch, or where 
Grandma lives—no family vacation on earth 
beats a United flying vacation. 


We speed you in cool comfort to more 
US. vacation destinations than any other 
airline serves. You’re there before the kids 
have had time to get tired or cranky. 

Your Travel Agent will tell you that United 
loves families as much as families love 


United. We give you up to ¥ off on your 
wife’s fare, up to 24 off on each child’s fare 
(up to age 22!). Infants fly free. 


We have special children’s menus, free 
coloring books, hats, balloons, and lots of 
other keen stuff to keep them occupied. 
Every United stewardess mothers dozens 
of kids every month, so she knows 
how to help. 


There’s really only one problem: after you 
get home, your kids will drive you crazy 
asking, “When can we fly again?” 


SUG, 
friendly skies 


United. 
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The Northern Forest covers a region of abundant 
é lakes, river ys, andt ome areas are predom 
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Each of these forests 
covers part of America. If you 
found yourself in one of them, would 
you know where you were? 


Continental United States has a tremendous 
variety of forests within its borders. This is 
because our great variety of soil conditions 
and our broad range of climates has given us 
a tremendous number of tree species. There 
are, in fact, almost four times as many tree 
species native to the U.S. as to all of Europe. 

Within this variety, however, six broad 
forest regions m gnized. There are 
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The forests of America are arenewable and 
vital national treasure. ForSt. Regis, of course, 
they are even more. From them we draw the 
wood we use for our products. We make 
printing papers, kraft papers and boards, 
fine papers, packaging products, building 
materials, and products for consumers. 

To a large extent, then, the life of the forest 
is St. Regis’ life. That is why we—together 
withthe othermembers of the forest products 
industry —are vitally concerned with main- 
taining the beauty and utility of America’s 


forests for the generations to come. 
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The Continental Mark II. 


The most authoritatively styled, decisively individual motorcar of this generation. 
From the Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford Motor Company. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


K. Shapleng 





We take this opportunity to share with our readers a mem- 
orandum sent to the staff last week by Editor-in-Chief 
Hedley Donovan: 


AM very happy to announce the appointment of Otto 

Fuerbringer as chief explorer of Time Inc.’s interests 
and opportunities in the newspaper field. As you all 
know, the company hopes to develop a role in daily news- 
paper journalism, and we are asking Fuerbringer to take 
charge of our studies of where, when, and how. He will 
be directly responsible to Andrew Heiskell, Jim Linen 
and myself. 

Fuerbringer comes to this new assignment from eight 
notably successful years as managing editor of TIME. 
Under his editorship, Time's worldwide circulation has 
grown from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000, and the magazine 
has. been enriched both in visual quality and in the 
scope of its reporting, including such important new de- 
partments as Law and Essay. Otto came to TIME as a 
writer in 1942, after ten years as a reporter for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. He became a senior editor of TIME 
in 1946, assistant managing editor in 1951, and manag- 
ing editor in 1960. He is a journalist of extraordinary 
enterprise, and the company is confident he will bring to 
his new responsibilities the same imagination and judg- 
ment that have distinguished his editorship of TIME. 

Otto’s successor will be Henry Grunwald. Henry is 
up from copy boy, and has some other distinctions as 
well. He has written in many departments of TIME (start- 
ing in Foreign News in 1945), edited most of them, 
and been the launching editor for several new depart- 
ments, including Essay. He became a senior editor in 
1951 and an assistant managing editor in 1966. He has 
won wide respect among Time Inc. editors for fresh- 
ness of phrase and idea, and a remarkable intellectual 
depth and versatility. 

I take great satisfaction, too, in announcing the pro- 
motion of James Keogh to executive editor of Time. Jim 
came to Time in 1951 from the Omaha World-Herald, 
where he was city editor. He became a senior editor of 
Time in 1956, and an assistant managing editor in 1961. 
He has edited every department of the magazine, sat in 
often as acting managing editor, and supervised much of 
the general flow of editorial administration and produc- 
tion, all with distinct benefit to Time's staff and its 
readers. The title of executive editor has not appeared 
on Time’s masthead for some years, but seems exactly ap- 
propriate for Jim—a first-class executive and one of the 
most thoroughly professional editors in Time Inc. 

I know their colleagues join me in gratitude for all 
these men have done for Time and Time Inc., and in 
high expectations for their new assignments. 


DAVID GANA 
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You ought to 
turn to charcoal. 


You ought to 
turn to Lark. 


comes through to you & 
cigarette can imitate LARK 
richly rewarding uncommonly smooth 





In box 2021, there’s a reason why no one else can do 
what Lark does. 


We think it's pretty important. So we keep it in our safe deposit box at 
First National City Bank. 

It's U.S. Patent No. 3,251,365. And it's why Lark is unique. 

In several thousand well-chosen words, the patent describes the world’s only 
3-piece filter containing activated charcoal granules and how this filter works. 

It tells about Lark’s tiny chunks of charcoal with their fantastic filtering area... 
about how they remove substances other filters do not remove...about how 
this gives Lark a taste of its own. 

lf you want to know why Lark considers it worthwhile spending twice the cost 
of ordinary filters on its filter, write to us* We'll send you a copy of the patent. 
It's pretty heavy reading. But you wouldn't expect us to make light of it would you? 
After all, more than a million people like what Lark does. 
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TO PARIS WITH PATIENCE 


T last the preliminaries were over. 
This week, in a 40-ft.-square con- 
ference room dominated by a 299-year- 
old Gobelin tapestry that is appropri- 
ately atwitter with hawks, doves, swans 
and other birds, negotiators for the U.S. 
and North Viet Nam sat down and 
began to talk. If the preliminaries were 
any measure, they should be at it for 
quite some time. Merely choosing a 
building required five days. “Procedural 
questions” covering housekeeping de- 
tails—which doors should be used by 
which delegations, how many chairs 
should be around the table—postponed 
the opening of “substantive” talks for 
two more days. 

Stepped-Up War. All week, both 
Washington and Hanoi had jockeyed 
for a favorable position, North Viet 
Nam’s President Ho Chi Minh accused 
the U.S. of talking about “peace nego- 
tiations while stepping up the war,” 
then went ahead and did the same thing. 
Five days before the talks were to start, 
Communist forces attacked 122 South 
Vietnamese cities and military installa- 
tions, concentrating chiefly on Saigon. 
But the offensive was markedly punch- 
less, especially by contrast with last 
winter's Tet strikes (see THE WoRLD). 

For its part, the U.S. gravely noted 
that Hanoi had infiltrated as many as 
100,000 troops since Tet, nearly three 
times the normal flow; nearly 7,000 en- 
tered the South in the first five days of 
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HARRIMAN 


May alone. “The President is not about 
to resume the bombing with the peace 
talks barely under way,” said a White 
House aide. “But we haven’t seen one 
single act of restraint on their part 
while we have been restraining our- 
selves.” Said Lyndon Johnson, during 
a White House dinner for Thailand’s 
Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn, 
whose country has sent 2,500 troops to 
fight in Viet Nam and plans to in- 
crease that force to 11,500: “I hope 
that our own people, all of them, and 
our adversaries as well, will realize that 
increased infiltration, sending new MIGs 
to new airfields south of the 20th par- 
allel, will not go unnoticed.” 

In the face of Hanoi’s stepped-up in- 
filtration and its new wave of attacks 
in the South, the Administration’s em- 
phasis on the eve of the talks was on 
determination as well as patience. “It is 
quite obvious,” said Chief U.S. Nego- 
tiator Averell Harriman in a Manhattan 
speech three days before his departure 
for Paris, “that patience will be re- 
quired of the people of the U.S. as 
well as the negotiators.” He added: 
“Above all, we must have determination 
and firmness to achieve our fundamen- 
tal objective.” Similarly, in a reference 
to the Communist attacks in South 
Viet Nam, U.N. Ambassador-designate 
George Ball warned Hanoi that “if they 
think that this kind of military opera- 
tion is going to result in improving 


their bargaining position, they gravely 
misconceive the attitude of the U.S., 
the power position of the U.S., or the 
determination of the U.S. to see an hon- 
orable settlement.” 

Cobblestone's Throw. Paris was a jit- 
tery city—and not just because of the 
talks. For a week, up to 30,000 dem- 
onstrators, protesting conditions at the 
Sorbonne and other French universities, 
clashed with police in the Latin Quar- 
ter, Grillwork barricades were hurriedly 
put up in front of the U.S. embassy, 
and police were posted at 19 bridges 
across the Seine from the Pont d’Aus- 
terlitz to the Pont de Bir-Hakeim. Their 
orders: to keep students from crossing 
over to the Right Bank and reaching 
the old Hotel Majestic on the Avenue 
Kléber, a cobblestone’s throw from the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

Now known as the Centre de Con- 
férences Internationales, the Majestic is 
a grimy six-story stone pile that once 
served as Paris headquarters for the Ge- 
stapo; it was also the site of the 1946 
talks between France and Vietnamese 
nationalists, including Ho Chi Minh. 

The U.S. accepted the Majestic as a 
site for talks immediately, but Hanoi’s 
agents, uncertain whether its waiting- 
room ambiance was sufficiently digni- 
fied, took five days to make up their 
minds. Even before they assented, the 
French went ahead with some long- 
overdue refurbishing—papering _ the 
walls, decorating the interior with rub- 
ber plants, potted ferns and hydrangeas, 
laying a red carpet on the seven stone 
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THUY 


In search of a genuine peace, not a facade for surrender. 


PARIS’ HOTEL MAJESTIC 


How many chairs at the table? Who uses what doors? 


steps leading inside, and hastily cover- 
ing up the pits that had been dug near 
by for a new subway extension. 

Conference Room No. 5, which the 
delegates will use after an initial con- 
frontation and picture-taking session in 
a larger hall, was fitted with booths for 
simultaneous translation and a table ca- 
pable of seating more than a score of 
aides on each side. 

Ho's Ha. Hanoi’s team arrived in 
two waves. The first was a 23-member 
contingent headed by Colonel Ha Van 
Lau, No. 2 man on North Viet Nam's 
team, a handsome, Catholic-schooled 
aristocrat who in 1950 commanded a 
Viet Minh regiment that killed his own 
brother, the French-appointed governor 
of Hué. Ha, now the North Vietnam- 
ese army's liaison officer with the In- 
ternational Control Commission, signed 
the 1954 Geneva agreements as Ha- 
noi’s military expert and attended the 
1961-62 Laos Conference at which Har- 
riman was the top U.S. negotiator. 

Two days later, a 16-member group 
headed by Chief North Vietnamese Ne- 
gotiator Xuan Thuy (pronounced Swan 
Twee) arrived aboard a Soviet Ilyushin 
18 jet from Moscow. In addition to pla- 
toons of Communist diplomats and 
beaming French leftists, on hand at Le 
Bourget to greet Thuy were some 50 
pro-Hanoi Vietnamese residents of 
France.* Few of the Hanoi delegates 
ventured from their crowded quarters 
(three beds to a room) at the non- 
descript Hotel Lutetia, and most of their 
meals were served in the ballroom. 

When Harriman reached Orly five 
hours after Thuy’s arrival, the welcome 
was more restrained. On hand were 


* They are part of a distinct minority, Of 
the more than 60,000 Vietnamese living in 
France, only 700 actively support Hanoi, and 
only $3 signed recently circulated documents 
affirming their support of the North and of 
the National Liberation Front. Of the 150 
Vietnamese restaurants in Paris, only five are 
Communist-run, most notably the Tavern of 
the Green Dragon and Uncle Ho's, a student 
hangout. 
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only a few French protocol officials, 
newsmen and the new U.S. ambassador, 
Sargent Shriver, who was_ hurriedly 
sworn in earlier in the week, Where 
Thuy’s arrival statement was charac- 
teristically windy and polemical, Harri- 
man's was crisp and noncommittal. His 
only barb, in fact, was aimed not at 
the North Vietnamese but at the French. 
He reminded them that the first Paris 
conference he attended helped set up 
the Marshall Plan, “20 years ago al- 
most to the day.” Added Harriman: “I 
have many warm memories of those 
days, and of the close cooperation we 
shared with France.” 

Forest of Papers. Harriman left the 
wrangling over procedure to his back- 
up man, former Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Cyrus Vance, who spent three 
hours and 45 minutes clearing away 
the underbrush with Colonel Ha. In 
the actual talks, Hanoi is immediately 
expected to demand, in Thuy’s words, 
“the unconditional cessation of the U.S. 
bombing raids and all other acts of 
war” against the North before going 
on to other subjects. The U.S., in turn, 
is certain to demand some reciprocal 
gesture from Hanoi, though the Ad- 
ministration’s bedrock definition of rec- 
iprocity is still in flux. Saigon, for ex- 
ample, wants an international control 
mechanism to be established to ensure 
credible verification of any violations if 
Hanoi agrees to reduce or halt its infil- 
tration in exchange for a bombing halt. 
In any case, Harriman has reviewed 
every imaginable contingency with Pres- 
ident Johnson and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. “He has a forest of posi- 
tion papers in his bags on everything,” 
said a U.S. official. “But these are not 
instructions as such. If I know Ave, 
he’s likely to ignore them as often as 
he heeds them.” 

That is a matter of concern to some 
of Washington's Asian allies, who fear 
that Harriman and Johnson may give 
away too much too soon. Reflecting 
that fear, South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu declared on the eve 
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of the talks: “The Republic of Viet 
Nam will not yield even a centimeter 
of land to the Communists, will not 
form a coalition government with the 
N.L.F., and will firmly not acknowledge 
the N.L.F. as an equal political entity 
to negotiate with us.” 

Thieu’s position, of course, would 
doom the talks before they started. 
Nonetheless, Johnson went out of his 
way during the week to assure Saigon— 
and other nervous allied capitals such 
as Seoul and Bangkok—that the U.S. 
was seeking what Thailand's Thanom 
called “a genuine peace which is not a 
fagade covering a surrender.” In a joint 
communiqué after two days of talks 
with Thanom, the U.S. and Thailand 
emphasized “their determination that 
the South Vietnamese people shall not 
be conquered by aggression and shall 
enjoy their inherent right to decide their 
own form of government.” 

The President and the Prime Minis- 
ter also declared that Saigon had to be 
a “full participant in any negotiations 
designed to bring about a settlement of 
the conflict.” Johnson did not say as 
much, but implicit in that guarantee is 
the understanding that the Viet Cong 
would also eventually have to take part. 
In fact, two female members of the 
N.L.F. are already in Paris for a con- 
ference of Communist women; two 
high-ranking men are in Prague await- 
ing the green light. 

$1 Billion Program. Beyond the 
bombing issue, Hanoi is expected to pro- 
pose that the two northernmost prov- 
inces of South Viet Nam, which in- 
clude the cities of Hué and Quang Tri, 
be turned into a buffer zone. That would 
be a tough proposal for the allies to ac- 
cept, since it would effectively give 
Hanoi part of what it sought—and 
failed to get—in 1954: partition of the 
country near the 16th parallel instead 
of the 17th. The U.S. is likely to call 
for a return to the conditions set forth, 
and frequently violated, at Geneva in 
1954, with emphasis on international 
guarantees to protect the South from a 
swift Communist takeover. 

Once the talks get past the bombing 
issue—and there is always a chance 
that they could founder right there— 
the French expect them to be extend- 
ed, perhaps to include Laos and Cam- 
bodia as well as Viet Nam. Vietnamese 
sources in Paris believe that there will 
be quick agreement on a U.S. bombing 
halt and a reciprocal gesture by the 
North. After that, they expect the U.S. 
to offer a $1 billion rebuilding pro- 
gram to the North while Hanoi agrees 
in turn to quit using the Demilitarized 
Zone as a Staging area and to halt in- 
filtration. Then will come the thorniest 
issue of all—the future role of the Viet 
Cong in the South. 

No Limit. That is certain to take con- 
siderable time, though there are some 
officials in Washington who are con- 
fident that the talks will not turn into 
another Panmunjom. They argue that 
Lyndon Johnson would not have pro- 
posed the talks, and renounced a sec- 
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ond term, until he was fairly certain 
that they would yield some results. They 
also maintain that Moscow might well 
have encouraged that view, and note 
that Xuan Thuy is well known as a 
member of Hanoi’s pro-Soviet faction 
In any case, Harriman emphasized 
when asked whether the U.S. had put 
a time limit on the talks: “None what- 
soever.” He and Vance, he added, were 
“both determined to remain for the du- 
ration, whatever that may be.” 


DEMOCRATS 


Tarot Cards, Hoosier Style 

Eugene McCarthy: Next August, I'll 
probably still be the front runner, as I 
am now. 





Hubert Humphrey: We're about 
where we were. 

Robert Kennedy: Vm_ very, very 
pleased. 


Like competing gypsies, each of the 
rivals for the Democratic presidential 
nomination shuffled the tarot cards of 
Indiana’s primary-election results last 
week to suit his own purpose, and each 
found consolation in his readings. 

The vote spread itself was hardly 
overwhelming. In the record turnout of 
764,000 Democrats, Kennedy got 42% 
of the vote; Governor Roger Branigin, 
who adopted a favorite-son stance as 
Humphrey’s not-so-secret ally, received 
31%; McCarthy polled 27%. While 
Kennedy failed both to roll up a ma- 
jority and to demolish McCarthy, the 
timing of his first-place finish and his 
surprisingly broad base of support gave 
the New Yorker's campaign a solid, if 
less than meteoric, boost. 

The Eleventh Campaigner. Kennedy 
carried nine of the state’s eleven Con- 
gressional districts, while Branigin took 
the other two.* Bobby also captured 
eleven of the state’s twelve largest cities 


* Thus Kennedy will probably get 55 of In- 
diana’s 63 convention votes on the first bal- 
lot; this must still be made official by the 
state party organization. On subsequent bal 
lots, if any, delegates will be legally un- 
committed—and probably pro-Humphrey 





McCARTHY IN INDIANAPOLIS 


and towrs. He won 90% of the Negro 
vote, yet held his own in many of the 
white, working-class precincts that gave 
George Wallace a heavy vote in the 
1964 Democratic primary. He turned 
on the electorate in low-income neigh- 
borhoods, where voting is not habitual, 
to produce solid crowds at the polls. 
And he succeeded in the face of sev- 
eral handicaps. Indiana is a basically 
conservative state. The Democratic or- 
ganization, labor-union leadership and 
the state’s two largest newspapers did 
their best to torpedo Kennedy. 

Starting late—just four weeks be- 
fore the election—Bobby parlayed his 
longstanding assets. He imported some 
of the nation’s most talented political or- 
ganizers, led by Lawrence O’Brien and 
Ted Kennedy. He mobilized three gen- 
erations of kin—Mother Rose, Sisters 
Eunice, Jean and Pat, Children David, 
Michael and Courtney. Ethel, who is ex- 
pecting their eleventh campaigner in 
January, did her smiling bit. Meticulous 
planning and arrangements, plus Ken 
nedy’s own crowd-catching personality, 
consistently made for large audiences, 
while McCarthy and Branigin frequent- 
ly dissipated their efforts on small 
groups. 

Lawman. Well aware that he some- 
times comes over as a_ hyperthyroid 
hippie, Kennedy trimmed both his 
tresses and his rhetoric to please the 
Hoosiers. He made vaguely conservative 
sounds about big, distant government. 
He never stopped saying that the U.S. 
must cure the causes of racial unrest 
but he stressed the need for peace in 
the streets. “Violence won't get you bet- 
ter housing or better jobs or better 
education for your children,” he told 
Negroes. He reminded white listeners: 
“I was the chief law-enforcement of- 
ficer of the U.S. for 34 years. This 
nation must have law and order.” 

And then there was money. McCar- 
thy staffers occasionally went without 
their paychecks and sometimes had to 
exist on $5 a day for expenses. Bran- 
igin complained: “You can't beat 
insisted 





$2,000,000." Though Kennedy 
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that he had actually spent between 
$550,000 and $600,000, Rose Kennedy, 
in an interview with Women’s Wear 
Daily, was cash-candid: “It’s our own 
morey, and we're free to spend it any 
way we please. It's part of this cam- 
paign business. If you have money, you 
spend it to win.” 

Survival Power. The victory was 
worth every dollar to Kennedy. It was 
his first real test as a candidate this 
year, and a loss might well have crip- 
pled him. The win would have been 
sweeter, of course, had it been against 
his prime opponent, Hubert Humphrey, 
but Humphrey’s name will be on no 
presidential primary ballots this year. 
On the same day that Kennedy carried 
Indiana, however, a Kennedy slate of 
delegates defeated pro-Humphrey can- 
didates with surprising ease in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia primary—a contest 
that Humphrey, with better organiza- 
tional work, might have won. Kennedy 
will get all of the District’s 23 votes. 

It was a particularly opportune time 
for Kennedy to begin looking like a bal- 
lot-box strong man. Humphrey’s cam- 
paign has been steadily picking up mo- 
mentum. A Congressional Quarterly 
survey of Democratic Senators and 
Representatives showed Humphrey fa- 
vored as the party's “strongest” can- 
didate by a margin of 4 to 1 over 
Kennedy, 11 to 1 over McCarthy, On 
the eve of last week’s voting, Hum- 
phrey bested Kennedy in Louis Harris 
poll pairings against both Richard Nix- 
on and Nelson Rockefeller. 

The significance of Indiana, from 
Kennedy's viewpoint, was not that it 
demonstrated overwhelming strength or 
that it promised victory at the Chicago 
convention; it did neither. Rather, it 
demonstrated his survival power in hos- 
tile territory. Uncommitted party lead- 
ers in such large states as Illinois and 
Michigan, regardless of their personal 
feelings toward Kennedy, must respect 
a candidate who fights hard and pulls 
well in urban areas, Those who might 
have been tempted to come out soon 
for Humphrey now have an excuse to 
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Something for everybody, with an extra something for Bobby. 
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wait and see. Indiana also gave Ken- 
nedy a nudge in the right direction for 
this week’s Nebraska primary. The New 
Yorker is now in a position to trot 
ahead to Oregon, California and South 
Dakota. At week’s end Kennedy seemed 
in a good position to score again. 


Omaha Omen. McCarthy _ tried 
mightily to make his 27% in Indiana 
sound like a majority; some early pro- 
jections had credited him with less. 
“We've tested the enemy now, and we 
know his techniques,” he declared. “We 
know his weaknesses.” But it was Mc- 
Carthy’s weaknesses—of organization, 
among Negro voters and as a general 
campaigner—that were laid bare. Many 
professionals have been saying that the 
McCarthy bloom would not survive the 
summer, and for McCarthy summer 
may come cruel and early. 

After Indiana, McCarthy went to Ne- 
braska for two days of dispirited cam- 
paigning before small crowds. Three 
persons met him at the airport in Lin- 
coln, and two of them were Kennedy 
advance men. To some, it seemed as if 
McCarthy had already given up on Ne- 
braska. But he toughened his approach 
to the extent of needling Kennedy re- 
peatedly, accusing him of such failings 
as not knowing from which side to 
milk a cow (from the animal's right) 
and voting against meat-import restric- 
tions. But he got little response from 
the cattlemen. 

Humphrey suffered no direct dam- 
age in Indiana and was only nicked in 
Washington, but he stands to lose con- 
siderably if Kennedy runs a string of 
primary victories that crush McCarthy's 
cardidacy soon. Humphrey's standing 
above the primaries while Kennedy and 
McCarthy slug it out is sound strategy 
only so long as McCarthy keeps slug- 
ging. If McCarthy cannot slow Ken- 
nedy’s pace, Humphrey will have to 
fight more vigorously to pick up del- 
egates in the nonprimary states and to 
maintain a creditable standing in public- 
opinion polls. The Vice President began 
testing a rhetorical weapon last week— 
the phrase “New Democracy”—that 
may become his equivalent of “New 
Deal” or “New Frontier.” 

In Atlantic City, Humphrey and Ken- 
nedy paid courtesy calls on the United 
Auto Workers’ convention on successive 
days. Humphrey talked in folksy terms 
about his own political status and the 
Viet Nam negotiations. Kennedy de- 
manded a foreign policy of “no more 
Viet Nams,” jabbed at Humphrey's 
“politics of joy” slogan by saying that, 
considering poverty and other problems, 
the U.S. “is not a joyous and happy 
country.” Humphrey seemed to get a 
slightly warmer reception than Kenne- 
dy, but the U.A.W. is officially remain- 
ing neutral. At week’s end in Omaha, 
Humphrey and Kennedy again shared 
an audience—Democratic notables at a 
Jefferson-Jackson dinner—and again 
McCarthy was elsewhere. It seemed to 
be an omen of the way the preconven- 
tion campaign would develop in the 
next three months. 
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PRIMARIES 


Legitimacy Restored 

In the course of nine years as a Cleve- 
land judge, four as the city’s mayor, 
ten as Governor of Ohio and twelve as 
a U.S. Senator, Frank John Lausche 
achieved a pre-eminence in his state’s 
political pantheon unmatched since the 
demise of Robert Taft. Lausche also be- 
came crusty, overbearing and—more 
heinous yet to the Democratic stalwarts 
who had so long voted him into office— 
often treated his party like the bastard 
at the wedding. Last week his inde- 
pendence bore him bitter fruit: Ohio's 
Democratic voters kicked him out. 

Senator Lausche, 72, had been con- 
sidered unbeatable. Even Congressman 
Robert Taft, Jr., son of the late Mr. Re- 
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GILLIGAN IN CINCINNATI 
All out for “the real Democrat.” 


publican, chose not to challenge 
Lausche this year, despite early polls 
hinting that he might be vincible. But 
while his proven ability to grab Re- 
publican votes discouraged the G.O.P., 
it enraged Lausche’s fellow Democrats. 
As for Lausche, his acerbic disdain for 
party functions and factions, his bait- 
ing of the labor leaders who command 
much of the Democrats’ mooted Ohio 
strength, and his conservative Senate 
record led Democratic State Chairman 
Morton Neipp to predict in November: 
“I feel that if labor works hard, goes 
all out, Lausche can be beaten.” 

He Was. Labor did work hard, and 
so did the party leadership’s subsequent 
choice. Red-haired John Joyce Gilligan, 
47, a former Congressman and Cin- 
cinnati city councilman, whose brains, 
liberal views and Democratic loyalty 
prompted the campaign tag, “the real 
Democrat,” campaigned assiduously, 
while Lausche—in his own words— 
sometimes “fiddled around.” 

Gilligan indefatigably used television, 
getting support from the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s 





COPE, which assessed its 800,000 mem- 
bers an extra nickel a month. Lausche 
addressed Republican-oriented partisans 
at Rotary Clubs and other limited gath- 
erings. When the ballots were counted, 
Gilligan had 560,980 to Lausche’s 435,- 
367 in a thumping Democratic primary 
vote. Now Gilligan faces Attorney Gen- 
eral William B. Saxbe, 51, a tobacco- 
chewing G.O.P. professional who com- 
mands a wide moderate following and 
has played golf with his defeated friend, 
Frank Lausche. 

In retrospect, the first big hint of 
Lausche’s political life expectancy came 
last year when the Governor's protégé, 
Cleveland's mayor, Ralph Locher, was 
turned out by Carl Stokes, first Negro 
to assume command of a major Amer- 
ican city. As Lausche’s reign crumpled 
last week, a new dynasty was dawning 
about the personable Stokes. His older 
brother Louis, 43, became the Dem- 
ocratic congressional nominee in Cleve- 
land’s 21st District by topping a 14- 
man field, with 28,680 votes to his 
nearest rival’s 15,110. Lou Stokes, who 
will face Negro Republican Charles P. 
Lucas in the fall, adopted the cam- 
paign slogan: “Another Stokes for the 
Same Folks.” 


Rain & Rebuff 


Despite—or perhaps because of— 
President Johnson's declaration of non- 
candidacy, primaries in Texas and Flori- 
da last week resulted in a repudiation 
of his policies and a rebuff for his 
associates. 

In Texas, both Johnson and his long- 
time ally, retiring Governor John Con- 
nally, were set back when their gu- 
bernatorial candidate, Eugene Locke, 
50, former Deputy Ambassador to 
South Viet Nam, ran a poor fifth in 
the ten-man Democratic race. With the 
support of both labor and the Latin 
and Negro minorities, Don Yarborough, 
42, a liberal Houston lawyer* who was 
twice defeated in the gubernatorial pri- 
mary by Connally, topped the Dem- 
ocratic ballot. But without a majority, 
he was forced into a runoff on June 1 
with Lieutenant Governor Preston 
Smith, 56. An archconservative, Smith 
will probably gain the right-wing votes 
that were shared with other candidates 
in the first tally, and thus must now be 
counted a slight favorite. The runoff 
will bring the two wings of the Texas 
Democratic Party into direct confron- 
tation. As a result, the Governor's man- 
sion and all of its powers of patronage 
might conceivably go to the G.O.P. for 
the first time in the state’s history. Re- 
publican Paul Eggers, 49, a Wichita 
Falls lawyer who was virtually unknown 
when he was picked for the race by Sen- 
ator John Tower, will in any event 
gain from the Democratic split. 

In Florida, voter apathy—together 
with a torrential rainstorm—may have 
cost another Johnson man, former 
(1955-61) Democratic Governor LeRoy 
Ralph 


* No relation to Texas Senator 


Yarborough, 
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Collins, 59, his expected senatorial nom- 
ination. While the downpour (2.27 in. 
in Miami) in the state’s populous south- 
ern tip kept many of Collins’ support- 
ers home, good weather in the rest of 
the state did nothing to hinder his con- 
servative opponent, Attorney General 
Earl Faircloth, 47. Collins missed a ma- 
jority by a mere 1.2%. 

Faircloth made a thinly veiled ap- 
peal to racism, chiding Collins for his 
role in bridging the races as L.B.J.’s for 
mer director of the Community Rela- 
tians Service. “This isn’t the same Col- 
lins who was Governor,” he said, “and 
he helped to bring on the tragic law- 
lessness of today.” Faircloth attacked 
the federal open-housing bill, praised 
Chicago Mayor Richard Daley’s “maim 
or cripple” order for looters, and de- 
nounced the Administration for “cod- 
dling criminals and rioters.” 

Collins ran a low-key campaign, de- 
pending on his name and his progres- 
sive record (as Governor, he modernized 
state government, promoted industry 
and tourism) to gain him the nom- 
ination. He still has the edge. If he 
wins the second primary, in November 
he will face Republican Congressman 
Ed Gurney, 54, a handsome, telegenic 
conservative. 


REPUBLICANS 


In Search of Enthusiasm 

“I think I will win the Republican 
nomination,” Richard Nixon mused last 
week. “But I think it will be an excit- 
ing and spirited contest right up until 
the last.” Nixon did his bit to support 
the first half of his prediction by at- 
tracting an impressive total of 502,000 
votes in the Indiana Republican pri- 
mary, where his only opponent in the 
uncontested race was G.O.P. ennui. Nel- 
son Rockefeller was trying manfully to 
supply the excitement elsewhere. 

ROCK IT TO ‘EM, said the placards 
at the University of Minnesota, At the 
University of Kansas, it was TO HELL 
WITH NIXON. In his visits to the two 
states, Rockefeller seemed to be es- 
tablishing his campaign pattern: forays 
to key non-primary states in which he 
combines attention-getting campus ca- 
pers with sedate wooing of convention 
delegates. How many delegates he 
swayed was uncertain, but the Gov- 
ernor did famously among the students. 

Perky Style. Rockefeller’s long, pre- 
pared speeches in more formal settings 
often underwhelm his audiences, but 
his peppy little talks followed by ques- 
tion periods show a perky platform 
style. “Believe me,” he told his Uni- 
versity of Kansas audience of 15,000, 
“it's a shame this isn’t the convention. 
I may be late getting in, but I’m going 
to make up for lost time.” He renewed 
his endorsement of a Selective Service 
lottery. He demanded “positive action 
to bring an honorable peace in Viet 
Nam.” When one student asked if 
Rockefeller, as President, would tol- 
erate a Communist government in 
South Viet Nam, he indicated he 
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would: “These people have got to 
have the right to choose what kind of 
government they want. That's their 
own choice and self-determination.” 

Constantly stressing the need for 
“more positive action and less anguished 
oratory,” Rockefeller contrasted himself 
with Nixon: “He’s been a legislator, 
and I’ve been an administrator. I have 
great respect for legislators. I'm fully 
aware of the importance of laws. But I 
think government has a tremendous role 
to play of a positive character. I think 
maybe I'm a bit more aggressive about 
it than Mr. Nixon.” 

P-Shooter. Nixon, as behooves the 
man out in front, reserved his ammuni- 
tion for the Democrats. In a rather 
leisurely two-day stint in Nebraska, 
where in this week's primary he faced 
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ROCKEFELLER AT UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Campus capers and sedate wooing. 


opposition from Ronald Reagan (who 
was on the ballot) and Rockefeller (who 
was not), Nixon aimed a P-Shooter at 
Eugene McCarthy, Robert Kennedy and 
Hubert Humphrey: “three peas in a 
pod, prisoners of the policies of the 
past.” And in a 6,000-word formal state- 
ment, he attacked the Johnson Admin- 
istration for failing to reverse the ris- 
ing crime rate. Nixon proposed a broad 
program aimed at both organized crime 
and what he called “street crime,” in- 
cluding legalized wiretapping, legislation 
to offset Supreme Court decisions that 
have limited the use of confessions, es- 
tablishment of a congressional commit- 
tee on crime, and the upgrading of 
police, judicial and penal systems. 
Nixon was careful to divorce the 
crime problem from rioting and racial 
tension. He had dealt with that in an 
earlier position paper stressing the need 
for black economic progress (TIME, 
May 3). Last week his statement on ra- 
cial accommodation drew praise from 
an unexpected source—the militant 
Congress of Racial Equality, which put 





forward its own plan for Negro self- 
help. Roy Innis, CORE associate nation- 
al director, said Nixon’s speech “opened 
the eyes of a lot of people” and made 
him a “contender for the black vote.” 
Until now Nixon has not been particu- 
larly popular among Negro leaders. If 
Innis starts a trend, the Republican cam- 
paign may generate support that even 
Nixon has not banked on. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Price of Prudence 

The great mahogany doors of the 
House Ways and Means Committee flew 
open, and a dozen Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shouldered their way 
through the newsmen outside. None of 
them would say what had transpired. 
That was up to the potentate whose 
name Mr. Mills is affixed in gold block 
lettering on the chamber’s entrance. 

One of the last of the legislators to 
emerge was Chairman Wilbur Mills. 
“The House conferees have concurred,” 
he said, “in the Senate amendment on 
the 10% surcharge.” Mills walked to- 
ward the elevator, the reporters trailing 
in an expectant pack behind him. “The 
ceiling,” he added, tossing off billions, 
“has been fixed at $180.1." Thus one 
of the most important legislative battles 
of recent years neared its climax. In 
the process, Lyndon Johnson, once the 
master of Congress, suffered the most 
decisive and humiliating rebuff of his 
presidency from his former colleagues 
on Capitol Hill. 

The Price. Most congressional con- 
servatives, who now hold power in the 
House, have said all along that John- 
son could have his long-sought tax rise 
—provided, of course, that he reduced 
spending. The President, mindful of the 
needs of the cities and Viet Nam, was 
loath to do this. Finally, a fortnight 
ago, he agreed to a cut of $4 billion, 
enough to bring the 1968-69 budget 
down to $182.1 billion. More, he said, 
would create “chaos in government.” 

House Republicans wanted a slice of 
$6 billion, but appeared ready to com- 
promise at $5 billion. With that amount, 
Mills was sure that he could muster 90 
to 100 Republican votes for the tax 
rise, more than enough to offset the de- 
fection of liberal Democrats, who 
agreed with the President that the bud- 
get needed more, not less money. 

At this point, the President attacked 
the bill’s opponents in his now-famous 
“bite the bullet” press conference. While 
his leaden language irritated many, it 
did make clear that a tax rise is the 
key to continued prosperity and the sta- 
bility of the dollar. The Senate and 
House conferees eventually agreed, but 
—largely as a result of their annoy- 
ance at the President's blunt words— 
only at the $6 billion price the con- 
servatives had demanded. With the sta- 
bility of the economy at stake, Johnson 
can hardly refuse to go along, but he 
cannot take much pleasure in a pack- 
age that promises to gut some of his 
fondest domestic programs. 
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A NATION WITHIN A NATION 


|* aggregate wealth and individual op- 
portunity, no nation in history can 
match the U.S. Its cities, for all their 
problems, gleam like gilded Camelots 
in contrast to most of mankind's hab- 
itations. Its fields generate a super- 
abundance of food, its factories a sur- 
feit of goods and gadgets. The gross 
national product this year will top $846 
billion, and median family income is ap- 
proaching $8,000 a year—about $2,000 
more than that of the country with the 
next highest standard of living, Swe- 
den. The accouterments of affluence are 
everywhere: Americans possess more 
than 60 million automobiles, 70 million 
television sets (10 million with color), 
$500 billion worth of common stock. 
At least two-thirds of U.S. families own 
their homes. 

Yet in the midst of this unparalleled 
abundance, another nation dwells in 
grinding deprivation. It comprises the 
29,700,000 Americans who are denied 
access to the wealth that surrounds them 
—a group three times the population 
of Belgium. They are the men, women 
and children—black, white, red, yellow 
and brown—who live below the “pov- 
erty line.” 

The nation of the poor is often in- 
visible to the rest of America, Unlike 


Some 280 of the nation’s 3,100 counties are critical hun- 
ger areas. Based on the “Hunger U.S.A.” report, this map 
indicates counties where 1) infant death rates run to 15 
per 1,000, twice the national average, 2) at least 40% of 
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the destitute of other times and places, 
its inhabitants are not usually distin- 
guishable by any of the traditional tell- 
tales of want: hunger-distended bellies 
or filthy rags, beggar’s bowls or the lin- 
eaments of despair. Harlem’s broad ave- 
nues—clean by Calcutta’s standards— 
bop to the stride of lively men and 
women in multihued clothing; the taw- 
dry tenements of Chicago’s South Side 
are forested with TV antennas. Even in 
Mississippi's Tunica County, one of the 
poorest in the nation, where according 
to the latest census eight out of every 
ten families live below the poverty line, 
37% of the households own washing 
machines, 48% own cars, and 52% 
own television sets. In the Los Angeles 
district of Watts, California’s most no- 
torious Slough of Despond, the orderly 
rows of one-story, stucco houses reflect 
the sun in gay pastels, and only the 
weed-grown gaps between stores along 
the wide main streets—"“instant parking 
lots’"—hint at the volcanic mob fury 
that three years ago erupted out of pov- 
erty to take 34 lives and destroy $40 
million worth of property. 

Scope & Symptoms. Foreign observ- 
ers of U.S. urban riots are frequently 
stunned at the vigor of the American 
poor. How, they wonder, can a looter 
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claim to be hungry and oppressed, yet 
walk off with a color-television set as 
easily as if he were hefting a loaf of 
bread? 

Clearly, American poverty is unique, 
both in its scope and its symptoms. Ac- 
cording to a U.C.L.A, study, “it may 
refer to a family’s or person’s ability to 
purchase goods and services, to the op- 
portunities open to individuals or groups 
for improving their economic position, 
[yet] it has subjective dimensions as 
well, determined by some kind of norms 
accepted by the society at large. People 
who fall below the norm do not nec- 
essarily consider themselves to be poor, 
and people who are above the norm 
may feel poverty stricken.” 

There are, in other words, two kinds 
of poverty: physical and psychological. 
Both differ from anything in the Amer- 
ican experience in that they are in- 
creasingly institutionalized, nearly to the 
point of becoming endemic. Poverty in 
the past, as U.C.L.A. Economist Paul 
Bullock notes, was “a temporary, per- 
haps one-generation, condition through 
which particular groups passed as they 
adjusted to the economic and cultural 
requirements of American capitalism.” 
During the Depression, virtually an en- 
tire nation felt the pangs of penury. 
Even during good times, as a 1948 Gal- 
lup poll, which classified 50% of Ameri- 
cans as “poor or on relief,” indicated, 





the citizens are below the poverty line (twice the national 
average), and 3) fewer than 25% receive welfare pay- 
ments and/or Government-distributed food. Not shaded are 
1,033 other counties where hunger problems also exist. 
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PORTRAITS OF PENURY: A Family Album 
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APPALACHIAN whites may live in shabby shacks, like 
these in Drift, Ky., but the mountain men also possess a 
paternal pride that makes them wary of welfare. 


TELEVISION sets are omnipresent among the poor, as 
here in a Harlem tenement, whetting their ap- 
petites for all the other bounties of the affluent 
society that remain tantalizingly beyond their reach. 








FLORIDA MIGRANTS live in privately owned apartments, 
like these at Perrine, Fla., which rent for $17.50 a 
week. Others survive in shanties. 





TRANSPLANTED HILLBILLIES find rough going in places like this 
Chicago north side district, where children often find the 
transition to city life painful or impossible. 


AN ARIZONA INDIAN girl mops up before heading to school 
on San Xavier Reservation. Some of America’s 500,000 
Indians are beginning to move toward “Red Power.” 
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GAME—OFTEN GAMY—constitutes much of the menu in some 
poor kitchens. This market on Detroit's near Northeast Side 
sells coon and possum at 43¢ a |b. and rabbit at 79¢. 


LYNN PELMAM 


MIGRANT FARMWORKERS—mostly Mexican-Americans— 
take time out from grape picking near Fresno, Calif. 
Spanish-speaking poor constitute a large segment of 
the Southwest's poverty population, along with blacks. 
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SHARECROPPERS like Joseph Chandler, 
84, of Kingstree, S.C., still use mules 
to plow—in this case a tobacco field. 
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LOUSETOWN is in Eskimo section of Bethel, Alaska where 
indigent Arctic hunters dwell in these ramshackle huts— 
which are much chillier in winter than an igloo. 


BACKYARD SQUALOR is commonplace among the poor Ne- 
groes of Marks, Miss., where one “caravan” of the 
Poor People’s Campaign begins trek toward Washington. 





OAKLAND, CALIF., children at play in a litter-strewn 
yard. There is a need for cultural enrichment in 
all of the big city ghettos. 





plenty of people were poor. Today's self- 
perpetuating pauperdom cannot be 
rationalized. 

Poor Definitions. Few phenomena in 
human history have been so closely 
scrutinized by statisticians as American 
poverty. From Michael Harrington's 
1962 study, The Other America, to last 
month’s report by the Citizens’ Cru- 
sade Against Poverty, Hunger, U.S.A., 
which found that 10 million Americans 
are chronically malnourished, the con- 
dition of the U.S. poor has been cat- 
alogued in a sierra of statistics. Central 
to any understanding of the subject is 
the “poverty line,” a sliding scale de- 
vised five years ago by Social Security 
Economist Mollie Orshansky. Her flex- 
ible income line rises for large urban 
families and recedes for those in rural 
areas, dipping as low as $1,180 a year 
for a single male on a farm, and soar- 
ing to $7,910 for a city family with 
eleven or more children. The level for 
an urban family of four—which is as 
close to a typical situation as can be 
found—is $3,335. 

To be sure, many who fall below the 
line are poor only by definition, such 
as a married medical student whose cur- 
rent low income is offset by bountiful 
prospects for the future, or the elderly 
couple whose monthly income of $150 
in Social Security payments may suf- 
fice if they own their home, car and 
furniture. Nor does the poverty line dis- 
tinguish between costs of living in dif- 
ferent regions: $3,335 a year stretches 
a lot further in Gadsden, Ala., than in 
New York City. Nonetheless, the Or- 
shansky measure, if anything, under- 
estimates the real dimensions of pov- 
erty in the U.S. 

According to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, which for nearly four 
years has waged President Johnson's 
War on Poverty, the poor make up 
15% of the U.S. population. Contrary 
to the impression given by riots and all 
the other conspicuous problems of the 
slums, Negroes are not the major com- 
ponent of that group, at least not in 
numbers: two out of every three poor 
Americans are white. Of the 11 million 
rural poor, nearly 9,000,000 are white. 
Since 70% of the nation’s citizens live 
in cities and towns, it is not surprising 
that more than 60% of the poor are 
urban dwellers. In age, nearly half of 
the poor are 21 or younger; a quarter 
55 or older. Indeed, a third of all Ameri- 
cans of 65 or older—5,400,000 of them 
—are poor. 

No Monopoly. Poverty is nationwide 
in its distribution. It reigns not only in 
the grimy ghettos of the big cities, but 
also along the rills of Appalachia, in 
the lush fields of Southern and Middle 
Western farm lands and as far north as 
Bethel, Alaska’s Lousetown, where Es- 
kimos dwell in chilly discomfort. Even 
the suburbs are afflicted. Of the more 
than 212,000 families in New York’s 
Westchester County, one of the na- 
tion's wealthiest enclaves, at least 44,000 
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families are in dire economic straits; 
outside of Detroit the suburb of New 
Haven (pop. 1,650) is marred by “Ear- 
ly Dachau” apartments for the poor. 

While no region has a monopoly on 
poverty, the South comes the closest. 
Virtually half of America’s poor live in 
the 16 Southern and border states, an 
area that holds less than a third of the 
total U.S. population. Moreover, the 
South is the spawning ground for much 
of the poverty that scars the rest of the 
land: since 1940, some 4,000,000 Ne- 
groes and uncounted poor whites have 
left the South for what they hoped 
would be a more rewarding life in the 
cities of the North and West. Few have 
found it. 

The rural poor often merely swap a 
mud-ringed shack for a squalid tene- 
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COOKING SUPPER IN DORCHESTER, S.C. 
Crumbs in the middle of millions. 


ment, a diet of clear grease and chit- 
lins for one of cupcakes and orange 
soda. Inadequate nutrition, as Hunger, 
U.S.A. pointed out, can account for “or- 
ganic brain damage, retarded growth 
and learning rates, increased vulnera- 
bility to disease, withdrawal, apathy, 
alienation, frustration and violence.” 
[The poor must wait longer at clinics 
and hospitals, have fewer doctors avail- 
able to them; they cling to medical 
superstitions (some poor Southerners 
believe, for example, that a stocking 
full of eggshells hung over their door 
will “cure” menopause). Hence it is no 
surprise that infant mortality is twice 
as high among the poor, active tu- 
berculosis four times greater. “The peo- 
ple living in the poor southern section 
of wealthy Los Angeles,” writes Paul 
Jacobs of California’s Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, “have 
about the same amount of health care 
available to them as do the people who 
live in poor areas of Greece.” 


Breeding Poverty. The number of 
American poor has declined in abso- 
lute numbers from 34 million in 1964 
to just under 30 million today, but 
many experts believe that the nation 
may be reaching an irreducible mini- 
mum—at least under existing programs. 
Though the Labor Department last 
week announced that unemployment 
had dwindled to a scant 3.5%, lowest 
figure since last January, which matched 
the boom year of 1953, the jobless 
total in the poorest neighborhoods of 
the nation’s 100 largest cities stood at 
7% during most of this year, and shows 
little sign of improvement. That pov- 
erty breeds poverty can scarcely be de- 
nied: according to one recent study, 
71% of all poor families have four or 
more children (v. 1.35 offspring for the 
nation at large), and though two-thirds 
of all poor mothers are married and liv- 
ing with their husbands, half the hus- 
bands do not hold regular jobs. The 
other half hold full-time jobs that do 
not pay enough to lift them above the 
poverty line. 

The other one-third of poor mothers 
are widowed, abandoned, divorced or 
unmarried—and the last have proved 
to be the most fecund of all. Fully 
40% of all offspring on the national 
rolls of the Aid for Dependent Chil- 
dren program are illegitimate. AFDC 
spent $2.3 billion last year, up from a 
quarter of a billion dollars 20 years 
ago. One angry black Atlantan esti- 
mates that 616 poor Negro households 
in her housing project contain only 30 
headed by a husband. The rest are 
women-dominated. Mrs. Marie Chil- 
dress of Cleveland, for example, re- 
ceives only $102 a month to feed and 
clothe ten children. Many AFDC moth- 
ers conceal pregnancies as long as pos- 
sible, and by not seeing doctors, often 
end up with birth difficulties. 

Hopelessness & Helplessness. Sta- 
tistics at best can only delineate the 
bare perimeters of poverty. The sensa- 
tions of being poor are scarcely com- 
prehensible to the 170 million Amer- 
icans who are not poor: the hollow- 
bellied, hand-to-mouth feeling of having 
no money for tomorrow; the smell of 
wood smoke that hangs over Southern 
shantytowns—romantic to the subur- 
banite, but symptomatic of scant heat 
and pinchgut rations to the poor; the 
bags of flour delivered by a well-mean- 
ing welfare agency, in a household that 
has no oven; the pervasive odor of 
human urine and rat droppings in per- 
ennially damp walk-ups; the bite of 
wind or snow through a wall of rotten 
bricks and no hope that the landlord 
will repair the crack, Poverty is the cer- 
tainty of being gouged—particularly by 
one’s own kind. For if the poor share 
anything it is oppressors: credit dentists 
and credit opticians; credit furniture 
stores and credit food markets where 
for half again as much as the affluent 
pay, stale bread and rank hamburger 
are fobbed off on the poor. Poverty 
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That which destroys the young before they can live... 


spells the death of hope, the decay of 
spirit and nerve, of ambition and will. 

“Poverty is a psychological process 
which destroys the young before they 
can live and the aged before they can 
die,” says Yale Psychologist Ira Gold- 
enberg. “It is a pattern of hopelessness 
and helplessness, a view of the world 
and oneself as static, limited and ir- 
redeemably expendable. Poverty, in 
short, is a condition of being in which 
one’s past and future meet in the present 
—and go no further.” 

In recent months, TIME correspon- 
dents from coast to coast have sur- 
veyed the dimensions of American de- 
privation. From the eroded gullies of 
Appalachia to the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon, through the gumbo of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta and the muskegs of Maine 
—and of course in the slums of every 
major American city—they sniffed the 
stench of penury, tasted the grits and 
sowbelly of the poor man’s kitchen, 
and listened to the anger and anomie 
that suffuse the voice of the poor. Some 
of the manifold faces of poverty: 


MISSISSIPPI: The Grip of The Man 

For most of his 38 years, Earl Per- 
kins has chopped cotton for The Man— 
the white plantation owner. The most 
he ever earns is $3 for a twelve-hour 
day in the fields, and usually he is paid 
off with a fraction of his actual pay in 
cash (the rest probably goes to the com- 
pany store). To supplement the larder, 
Perkins sometimes hunts rabbits, not 
with a gun but by skewering cottontails 
in their warrens with a sharp stick. Al- 
though he lives on the plantation year 
round, he works only about one month 
of the year—since cotton growers began 
picking mechanically and controlling 
weeds with thin-stream flamethrowers. 
Perkins, his wife and eight children 
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pay $10-a-month rent for a dilapidated 
“shotgun” shack,* which has no indoor 
plumbing, electricity or gas. Perkins’ 
life is typical of the more than 100,000 
Southern blacks in the Delta whose 
mode of existence has changed little in 
150 years. 

In contrast to Perkins, another cot- 
ton chopper named Walter Abney, 35, 
has eluded the grip of The Man. Work- 
ing the same hours for the same wages 
as Perkins, Abney was spared the bur- 
den of children; two years ago, the 
Delta Ministry—a branch of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches—set up 
Freedom City near Greenville, Miss., 
and Walter signed on. Now he and his 
wife live in a rent-free, two-room apart- 
ment with a somewhat leakproof roof, 
and receive $30 a week of deus ex ma- 
china handouts. Walter Abney is free 
of The Man. 


TEXAS: Women of Houston 

Those Negroes who try to improve 
their lives by moving to Southern cities 
are scarcely better off. Mrs. Lillian 
Glenn, 57, is black, underweight and 
nervous. She says that she has a “plas- 
tic stomach”"—the result of three ab- 
dominal operations—and she fears that 
she is going blind. Her two sons are un- 
able to provide for her: one is in re- 
form school for car theft, the other in 
county jail for violating probation on a 
suspended burglary sentence. Her 
daughter, Willie Mae, 24, had a job in 
a wastepaper factory until a co-worker 
last March told the boss that Willie 
Mae had a tumor on her heart. She 
does not, but she was fired. Now Willie 
Mae stays home, watching television 


* So called throughout the South because, in 
the folk phrase, “You could shoot a gun 
through it and not hit anything.” 





(daytime soaps, mostly) and reading pa- 
perbacks cadged months ago from the 
wastepaper company. Recently, she read 
Somerset Maugham’s Ashenden (“What 
I really like is sex novels,” she says). 
Mrs. Glenn pays $10-a-week rent for 
her quaky quarters in “The Bottoms” 
but has got only $22.80 from welfare 
for a gas bill. As a result, she is always 
in debt. 

Mrs. Marjorie Jenkins, 37, is black, 
proud, and stands 4 ft. 10 in. “I tried 
for welfare but I wasn’t very success- 
ful,” she says. “I wasn’t barefoot and 
my clothes weren't ragged and my hair 
wasn’t all Knotty on my head. They so 
much as told me to go to the doctor 
and have my tubes tied and stand on 
the corner and sell my body. Even 
though I had my first baby before I 
was married, I've got pride.” Mrs. Jen- 
kins lives in Kelly Village, one of Hous- 
ton’s four public housing projects, with 
her three children and a granddaughter. 
She divorced her truck-driver husband 
over a dozen years ago and gets no al- 
imony. She earns just under $200 a 
month as a hospital maid; her $39-a- 
month, two-room apartment is tidy and 
her children are neatly dressed. “It’s no 
crime,” she says, “to be clean.” 


KENTUCKY: Blind in Duck Hollow 

Eb Herald would like to see it, but 
he can’t: the sweet William and May 
apple and columbine bright on _ the 
ledges, the dogwood dotting the green 
rise to the west, the clear bulge of 
Duck Creek as it purls over the smooth 
stones through Duck Hollow. Eb—his 
real name is Elbert, but one doesn’t 
call a mountain man that—is 56, and 
he went blind seven years ago. (De- 
generative blindness afflicts many Ap- 
palachian dwellers as a result of in- 
breeding.) Lank and long-striding in his 
pale blue bib overalls, his sightless eyes 
gleaming under a faded brown fedora, 
Eb stalks his 52 hillside acres mending 
fences with the assurance of a man 
born to the slope. His four-room tar- 
papered house perches on a 45-degree 
cant with the same defiant certitude. 
With his wife Louise (pronounced Loo- 
eyes, hill style) and five children—two 
of them his own, two nieces, and a 
grandchild—Eb Herald survives the 
year in comparative comfort on $2,868. 
He draws $55 a month for disability; 
the kids are good for $156 more in 
AFDC; a vegetable garden and a chick- 
en coop housing about 30 Leghorns 
take care of the rest. There is a TV set 
in the shack, and a large fray-feathered 
fowl refrigerator stored with home-bot- 
tled pickles, beets, scallions and—two 
weeks of the month—spareribs or ham- 
burger. Eb wryly remarks that there 
are advantages to blindness: it gives 
him an honorable excuse for being on 
the dole. Since the hardwoods were 
lumbered off and the deep coal mines 
virtually gutted in the early 1950s, wel- 
fare is about the only industry left in 
the mountains. 
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CHICAGO: Nothin’ from Appalachia 

Many white poor who have left Ap- 
palachia still return to the “hollers” to 
sample the hospitality of home, chow 
down on pokeweed salad and hog jowls, 
pop a squirrel with the old .22-cal. 
“hog rifle,” or just “swang on the front 
stoop.” Others are totally uprooted. In 
a second-story apartment on Chicago's 
North Side, an obese Appalachian 
woman grunted heavily as she heaved 
herself off the army blanket covering 
her bed. She flicked off the stained TV 
and said: “I've got trouble. My 14-year- 
old, he just got stabbed in the eye with 
a knife. The doctor's afraid he’s going 
to lose it.” Another son, a tow-headed 
boy with a soot-smeared face, gave up 
playing with his bare toes and rapped 
the iron bedstead with a broken piece 
of cast iron. His mother rapped him 
clear across the room. The woman's hus- 
band is mentally deficient and unable 
to work. Her sons are “waterheads.”’* 
The woman said that the knifed 14-year- 
old had not been treated for six years. 
“His head is as big as yours,” she told 
a welfare worker, The mother is on pro- 
bation for threatening to shoot Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

Many of the poor urban whites’ chil- 
dren hang out, sullen and sledge-fisted, 
at places like “The Lunch Pail,” a taw- 
dry dive on Chicago’s seamy North 
Side; many become winos, staggering 
along the hallways in search of a cor- 
ner to crumple up in, There are 30,000 
Appalachians in the North Side area, a 
melting pot of penury composed of 
10,000 Indians, 5,000 Puerto Ricans 
and Mexicans, and a smattering of Es- 
kimos and Cuban refugees. 

The Appalachians are the most hope- 
less: they arrive in ancient automobiles, 
hoping for nothing more than a quick 
profit on a job that will permit them to 
return to their holler. They are gen- 
erally too individualistic to work with 
others and cannot tolerate taking or- 
ders. When the womenfolk get work, 
male pride often degenerates to ire or al- 
coholism. The men get hooked on day- 
work (which they can quit easily), earn- 
ing maybe $7 or $8 a day as a launderer, 
car washer or janitor. Or they begin hit- 
ting the bottle, hanging out in such 
bars as the “Country A Go-Go” (hill- 
billy music and rock) where they “jest 
set” and tip back straight shots of bour- 
bon. Arguments start, fists and knives 
flail, blood is spilled. As one Appa- 
lachian woman complained recently, 
while her kids played games with the 
mice that infest her apartment, “Dad- 
dy’s gone, and I'm tired of bein’ a 
nobody, a nothin’.” 


MAINE: The Shores of Lake Winnecook 
Appalachians are not the only poor 
whites; they can be found throughout 


* Victims of hydrocephalus whose skulls fail 
to drain body fluids and thus swell to dis- 
proportionate size. Surgically inserted tubes 
can relieve the condition. 
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TRAINEE ABNEY IN MISSISSIPPI 
. .. and the aged before they can die. 


the nation. “Years ago,” says an old 
Maine selectman, “a boy could leave 
school, get himself a saw and a jit- 
terbug (tractor) and go into the woods 
to cut lumber. He'd do all right.” Men 
like Everett Williams, 35, can no long- 
er do all right. Williams, a lean, bony 
man in outsized boots and a gas-station- 
green work shirt, lives with his wife 
and eight children in a rusty 8-by-23-ft. 
trailer on the swampy shore of Lake 
Winnecook, just off Interstate 95 near 
Unity, Me. During the summer he runs 
a lakeside parking lot for tourists; dur- 
ing the fall he digs potatoes for $1.40 
an hour; between times he drives a 
chicken truck when he can. In 1967 he 
earned about $3,000, but after break- 
ing a leg while ditchdigging last fall he 
missed much of the lucrative potato-dig- 
ging season. He did not receive work- 
men’s compensation. 


NEW YORK: From Slums to Suburbs 

Black poverty is most evident in the 
crumbling cores of Northern and West- 
ern cities. Walter Pollard, 64, came up 
from Winston-Salem, N.C., to Harlem 
in search of a “good job.” Today he 
lives just over the poverty line—$150 
a month as a janitor keeps him a scant 
penny above the $1,710 poverty line 
for a single man in an urban area. 
Short (5 ft. 6 in.) and lean in_ his 
baggy denim trousers, woolen work 
jacket and purple longshoreman’s cap, 
he used to support a wife and five chil- 
dren. He and his wife were divorced a 
few years ago. “All that hard work, 
and I wind up a poor man,” he says. 
“The poor family, it wants the same 
things as the middle-class family. If it 
can't have them, it causes trouble.” Sub- 
sisting on a diet of canned food (“I'm 
not much of a cook"), sandwiches and 
an occasional dinner with a daughter, 
he looks forward to social security pay- 
ments that will begin next year. “I don’t 
like that welfare much,” he says, “and 
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I sure don’t mind workin’. Besides, I 
don’t want to go through all that stuff 
you gotta go through to get it. No sir!” 

Pollard’s plight is common enough 
from Harlem to Newark. But to find 
poverty in Greenport, L.L., is something 
else again. As Poet William Cullen 
Bryant wrote in the 1870s of the tidy, 
tree-shaded town with its white clap- 
board houses: “Nowhere is decay or 
unwholesome poverty apparent.” It is 
not apparent today, but there all the 
same are migrant labor camps, like the 
Cutchogue settlement for potato work- 
ers, whose four grey-painted World War 
I barracks house itinerant teams of Flor- 
ida, Arkansas, Virginia or New Jersey 
farm hands, Isaiah, 35, the crew chief, 
is a diminutive Negro from Florida 
who tools around the camp in a late- 
model Cadillac, earning his daily bread 
from a 10% surcharge on each work- 
er’s hourly wage, plus his own earnings 
as a laborer. Unlike his predecessor at 
Cutchogue, whose wife held the “li- 
quor concession” and charged $1 for a 
pint of cheap, lemon-flavored wine (lo- 
cal price: 51¢), Isaiah is considered a 
pretty fair boss. 


CALIFORNIA: Poor for a Reason 

California, as the nation’s most pop- 
ulous state, also houses poverty’s most 
divergent allotment of poor. Their 
moods are remarkably lacking in self- 
pity. “My old lady went on welfare 
after we split up,” says John Ross, 27, 
a white San Francisco warehouseman. 
“I think it stinks. People are so tied to 
that crummy check that they're afraid 
to say boo.” Down Salinas way, in the 
bean-and-lettuce country celebrated by 
Steinbeck, leather-handed — migrant 
workers—some of them Latin-Ameri- 
cans, whose 2,000,000 poor rank sec- 
ond only to Negroes in the U.S.— 
work the fields and wreck the saloons 
in an epic cycle of productivity and deg- 
radation. Many men stagger into the 
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fields to chop weeds for $1.40 an hour 
until they have enough for another 
binge. Others grind out an endless sea- 
son of stoop labor to keep their fami- 
lies barely abreast of the poverty line. 


ARIZONA: Where the Baby Cried 

Legend has it that the People of the 
Blue Water were driven from their an- 
cestral home a thousand years ago by 
the rapacious Apache. They wandered 
for years through the desert and came 
finally to a vast canyon, at the bottom 
of which they found lush cottonwoods 
and rushing water. The shamans had 
no sign from the spirits that they should 
stay, and the People were about to 
leave when a baby began to cry in- 
sistently, That was the sign, and the 
Havasupai stayed. Today the babies are 
still crying. Perhaps the smallest Indian 
tribe in the U.S., the 300 Havasupai 
are besieged by an enemy far more dev- 
astating than the Apache. 

Like most of America’s 500,000 In- 
dians,* the Havasupai are slowly losing 
their traditions with nothing to replace 
them but isolation. Indians who move 
to the cities frequently become the most 
passive and ponderous of alcoholics; 
on their squalid reservations they live 
to an average age of 44, v. 68 for 
whites. Many of them die of cirrhosis 
of the liver or in automobile accidents. 
On most reservations, mental retarda- 
tion, illness and violence have taken a 
fearsome toll. Indian suicide is 15% 
higher than that of the general pop- 
ulation, The “Red Power” movement 
aimed at retaining tribal customs and 
generating income for Indians begun 
by the Cherokees of Oklahoma and the 
Sioux of the Dakotas has not yet de- 
scended to the Havasupai, whose kids, 
at the weekly movie, screened by the 
P.T.A., cheer for the U.S. Cavalry to 
kill the Indians. One boy recently star- 
tled his Head Start teacher by announc- 
ing: “When I grow up, I want to be an 
Indian.” 

Hand & Arm. From the ghettos to 
the Grand Canyon, the plight of the 
poor seems like the inescapable ob- 
verse of the American dream. Yet pov- 
erty in the U.S. is ultimately curable— 
if not by money alone. Dozens of 
welfare agencies, public and private, 
are pumping up to $8 billion a year 
into the lower depths, but reaching only 
8,000,000 of the poor. The very struc- 
ture of welfare in most cases militates 
against job-seeking and normal family 
life, as AFDC’s “man in the house” reg- 
ulation makes all too clear. Welfare 
rolls would be even longer if more 
poor Americans knew what they were 
entitled to receive. While the white poor 
often reject welfare as “nigger pro- 
grams,” the foreign poor simply do not 
know how to go about getting it: al- 


* Only the Yaqui, who came to the U.S. from 
Mexico in the 1880s, are not wards of the 
U.S. Government when they live on reserva 
lions, as most Indians still do. 
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most all Spanish-speaking immigrants 
to the U.S. have hardly a word of Eng- 
lish when they arrive. 

Though potentially of much greater 
social value than the Depression-born 
dole, Lyndon Johnson's much touted 
War on Poverty has proved a holding 
action at best. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity, supervising programs 
ranging from Head Start to Foster 
Grandparents, has carried the main bur- 
den of combat, but even its staunchest 
supporters admit that it has barely made 
a dent in the problem. As a Chicago 
Negro says: “The only helping hand a 
black man will find is at the end of his 
own arm.” Under the paring knife of a 
parsimonious Congress, Los Angeles’ 
Deputy Poverty Director William Nich- 
olas maintains that the OEO is becom- 
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GIRL HOLDING CHILD IN KENTUCKY 
Ultimately curable if not by money alone. 
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ing “just another social-service agency.’ 
While stressing individual achievement 
and mobility, the OEO programs have 
permitted only the nimblest of the poor 
to scramble up from the lower depths, 
leaving the hopeless and the riot-prone 
in control of the ghettos. 

Those who stay behind are the truly 
dispossessed, the old, the ill and, most 
deleteriously, the alienated young who, 
in the phrase of Newark Detective 
Charles Meek, himself a Negro, “dance 
their hips off, turn on to booze, narcot- 
ics, airplane glue, girls.” To them, a 
steady job, in the slang of the ghetto, 
is “slave,” and no amount of youth- 
corps training at “skills centers” can 
help them, Many of the jobs open to 
these youths cannot match either the in- 
come or the romance of the traditional 
ghetto occupation: petty crime. 

Says Economist Bullock: “It simply 
doesn’t make good sense economically 


to give up hustling pot in order to con- 
centrate on a car-wash or service-sta- 
tion job. As long as the rewards of 
welfare dependency or hustling exceed 
the income from a job, the ghetto res- 
ident is merely obeying the sacrosanct 
American principle of maximizing his 
economic gains. This fact, of course, 
deeply offends those middle-class Amer- 
icans who are vigorously pursuing these 
same goals.” 

Another adverse effect of the War 
on Poverty has been to set deprived mi- 
norities in competition with one an- 
other for federal aid. Militancy becomes 
a weapon for winning attention; and 
the minorities grow increasingly jealous 
and imitative of one another's extrem- 
ism. “We've tossed a few crumbs in 
the middle of millions of the nation’s 
people and said, ‘Folks, you fight for it 
and may the best man win,’” says one 
high-ranking poverty warrior. “That's a 
disgrace.” Nonetheless, for all its faults, 
the War on Poverty has at least dra- 
matized the plight of the poor to the 
rest of America. 

Poor No More. And the poor need 
not always be with us. Certainly, in a 
modern industrial society and a free-en- 
terprise system, the hard-core unem- 
ployed and unemployable will be 
around for a long time. The needed ini- 
tiatives, which still require sound and 
sober study, include the guaranteed an- 
nual wage. the family allowance (which 
only the U.S. among the world’s maior 
industrial democracies denies its citi- 
zens), and the negative income tax, 
which late last month was endorsed by 
a committee of industrialists including 
Ford’s Arjay Miller and Xerox Chair- 
man Joseph C. Wilson. The statistic 
that moves businessmen the most: from 
the age of 17, a male who lives to 57 
can cost the public $140,000. 

Whatever the solution, the poor need 
no longer suffer the extremes of actual 
hunger and physical debilitation. By 
guaranteeing a minimum income to ev- 
ery one of its citizens, a society as 
affluent as today’s America can afford 
not only to keep its economic cripples 
well housed, well fed—and well—but 
also to provide them with the crucial in- 
crement of dignity that is denied by 
penury. 

The eventual answer, however, lies 
not in palliating deprivation but in en- 
abling the young to escape the self- 
regenerating cycle that has trapped their 
parents in poverty. Better medical care 
for poor children and early educational 
programs like Head Start, followed 
through with continuing vocational 
training, cultural enrichment, and _ulti- 
mate employment, would grant a mean- 
ingful role in the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life to all citizens. Such an attack 
would in the long run prove a sound in- 
vestment, in lives as well as dollars, for 
a society with both the conscience and 
creative resources to hold out for all 
its people the actuality of the Amer- 
ican dream. 
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In our own little way, we've helped solve one of man’s complex problems. 


In 1920 in Stamford, Connecticut, a man 
printed the first metered mail. It was 
hardly heard ‘round the world. In fact, the 
letter went only to Greenwich. Five miles 
away, if that 

By inventing the postage meter, we 
automated the stamp. And, as the use of 
the mails increased, so did the impor- 
tance of our little machine. Simply by 
having the right postage on hand and 
printing it right on the envelope, our 


meter found a permanent place in the 
mailrooms of the country's efficiency- 
minded businesses. 

Nearly half of this country’s mail is 
now metered. Our machines even help 
get the mail through in 103 nations 
abroad. And not all of our clients are 
giants. In fact, many of our new users of 
meters mail fewer than 10 letters a day. 

Whether you sell plumbing supplies 
in Long Island or export hemp from Ran- 


goon it makes no difference. If you've got 
one letter to mail, you've got the same 
problem. And, with the Pitney-Bowes 
meter, the same solution 


@) Pitney-Bowes 


write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1232 
Pacific Stre mftord, Conn, 06904. Postage 
Meters, Adc ser-Printers, Folders, Inserters, 
Counters & Imprinters, Scales, Mailopeners, 
Collators, Copiers. 


For information 
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Challenging the Pharaoh 


Affluent America will have ample op- 
portunity during the next few weeks to 
weigh the extensive—perhaps explosive 
—demands of the black poor, Last 
week, stepping out from shantytowns 
and slums throughout the nation, more 
than 1,200 marchers of the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign began the trek toward 
Washington. Some were weathered field 
hands who had never before left the cot- 
ton-blown bottoms; others were ram- 
bunctious teen-agers splitting from a 
desperate scene, “The cause this march 
represents is alarmingly real,’ wrote At- 
lanta Constitution Editor Eugene Pat- 
terson. “Before any white man passes 
judgment on it, he ought to under- 
stand what he is judging.” 

That tolerance was not always so ev- 
ident among the marchers. “By the time 


ABERNATHY (WITH “MISSISSIPPI GOD DAMN” ARM BAND) MARCHING IN EDWARDS, MISS 


the parade with a sign reading, “I Am 
Fighting Poverty. I Work! Have You 
Tried it?” In a sorry scuffle, the bow- 
tied anti-protester was stabbed and hos- 
pitalized in fair condition. 

All Men. By contrast, the route of 
the Southern procession echoed with 
memories of earlier clashes in the civil 
rights cause. Passing through Selma, 
Abernathy paused beside the silver span 
of the Edmund Pettus Bridge, scene on 
“Bloody Sunday” (March 7, 1965) of 
a club-flailing confrontation between 
King’s marchers and Sheriff Clark's 
lawmen. During a speech recalling King, 
Abernathy suddenly fell silent and let 
the tears roll down -his cheeks. Then a 
huge Negro woman began singing: 
“Jesus—got all the power.” 

At other stops, wreaths were laid at 
the spots where Mrs. Viola Liuzzo and 
the Rev. James Reeb died. In Mont- 
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Representing a cause alarmingly real. 


we're through in D.C.,” cried March 
Coordinator Hosea Williams, “white 
folks gonna say, ‘Where's Dr, King? 
Wake up, Dr. King!’ These white folks 
killed the dreamer, but we're gonna 
show these white folks what become of 
the dream. The poor people are march- 
ing to challenge the Pharaoh.” Led by 
Williams and the Rev. Ralph David Ab- 
ernathy, 42, successor to Martin Lu- 
ther King, the poverty pilgrims wound 
through back-country roads in buses, 
battered cars and behind farm wagons 
drawn by mules named Stennis and 
Eastland, George Wallace and Jim Clark 
(for the former Selma, Ala., sheriff who 
bloodied many a black head during ear- 
lier civil rights marches). 

Even a man of the cloth like Ab- 
ernathy felt no compunction about 
wearing the marchers’ arm band read- 
ing “Mississippi God Damn.” In Bos- 
ton, where 1,000 poverty marchers mus- 
tered en route to Washington last week, 
a self-styled “Polish Freedom Fighter” 
named Joseph Mlot-Mroz, 53, picketed 
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gomery, Abernathy wanted to place a 
wreath on the bier of Alabama’s late 
Governor Lurleen Wallace, but shied 
away in fear of provoking an incident. 
Instead, he sent Husband George a tele- 
gram that read: “I have just received 
the shocking news of the passing of 
your wife. Please know that we share 
your grief and sorrow, and our prayers 
are with you and your children.” 

Abernathy was ebullient before his 
own people. “You're gonna have hell 
on your hands,” he told a Selma audi- 
ence. “I weigh 185 Ibs., and it’s all 
man from the top of my head to the bot- 
tom of my foot. I'm just 5 ft. 8 in, tall, 
but that’s tall enough. If it isn’t, I can 
walk on my toes too.” There is still con- 
siderable walking to be done before 
the talking starts in Washington. There, 
last week, officials granted permission 
for the marchers to erect their “Res- 
urrection City,” whose plywood 
A-frames will house 3,000 people on 
15 acres in West Potomac Park, just 
south of the Lincoln Memorial. 





ALABAMA 
The Pains of Loyalty 


Lurleen Burns was a poor man’s 
daughter, and all she could bring as 
her dowry was loyalty. In 1943, when 
she married George Wallace, a young 
truckdriver who talked of being Al- 
abama’s Governor, their wedding break- 
fast was a drugstore chicken-salad sand- 
wich and soda pop. Then the pretty 
16-year-old blonde, whom he had found 
selling cosmetics in a Tuscaloosa dime 
store, dutifully followed Wallace to war- 
time Army bases, once making him a 
home in a converted henhouse. As his 
political fortunes prospered, Lurleen 
mothered his four children, remaining 
in the background when they settled 
into the Governor's mansion in Mont- 
gomery in 1963. And in 1966, when 
Wallace, barred from succeeding him- 
self, set his eye on the White House, 
Lurleen loyally conquered her own 
tongue-tied shyness and hid the pangs 
of advancing abdominal cancer to win 
the governorship in her own right. 

Last week Lurleen Burns Wallace, 
41, died in her sleep. She had served 
16 months as her husband's stand-in, ex- 
ecuting orders that he dictated from a 
desk across the hallway. She was bur- 
ied in Montgomery amid military pomp, 
while a tearful Wallace interrupted his 
demagogic third-party campaign to 
mourn. From her deathbed, Lurleen had 
urged him to keep up his quest for the 
presidency, though public life as Gov- 
ernor’s lady and then as the nation’s 
only lady Governor was never to her 
taste. “Politics,” she once recalled, “was 
something Daddy discussed at our house 
with other people, not with me.” 

No More Freeloading. His wife's 
death cost Wallace much more than 
Lurleen’s loyalty. While she was Gov- 
ernor, Wallace had been unquestioned 
master of Alabama, free to conscript 
dozens of administration cronies to 
work full time in his campaign; 16 
state troopers shielded him from heck- 
lers when he went speechifying. Now, 
with campaign cash dwindling and 
April's Gallup poll showing his nation- 
wide popularity down four points to a 
meager 10%, those days are numbered 
Alabama's ambitious new Governor AI- 
bert Brewer, 39, is expected to fire 
state job-holders who stay away from 
work to stump for Wallace. 

Brewer swiftly shucked the lieutenant 
governor’s obscurity when he succeeded 
Lurleen. Within hours of taking office, 
he was secking to revitalize a state ad 
ministration left sagging by Wallace's 
neglect and alleviate a major economic 
crisis. Although Brewer earlier support- 
ed Wallace, he is no sycophant. A con- 
servative segregationist, Brewer shuns 
public talk of racism and has no stom 
ach for Wallace's stem-winding battles 
with Washington. As his own man, 
Brewer enjoys statewide renown, could 
prove a formidable opponent to Wal- 
lace if, as expected, they square off in 
1970 for the governorship. 
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WHAT CAN I DO? 


HE conscience of the white man has always been the Ne- 

gro’s potential ally. Even before the Abolitionists’ un- 
derground railroad spirited runaway Southern slaves to 
comparative sanctuary in the North, there were white Ameri- 
cans willing to denounce, and even to oppose, a system that 
infringed the cardinal tenet of democracy. But white con- 
science has been too passive, too diffuse, too reticent a 
force, in part because the power of the individual con- 
science is difficult to pool, and in part because the cause of 
equal rights is such a massive undertaking. Now there is 
widespread evidence that the white American conscience is, 
more insistently than ever, asking: “What can I do?” 

The search for answers proceeds, however guiltily or im- 
perfectly, with new resolve. Since the murder of Martin 
Luther King, says Whitney M. Young Jr., executive director 
of the National Urban League, civil rights has stopped 
being a “spectator sport.” Like no other single event in the 
history of U.S. race relations, the assassination of King, a 
man who staked his life on his country’s conscience, drove 
home the need for personal commitment to a cause that 
can easily be lost by default. “The vast untapped resources 
of the silent, decent people have been awakened,” wrote 
Young in his syndicated newspaper column. “In this tragic 
period, they offer the nation hope.” 


Remove the Sore 

In hundreds of localities and in thousands of concerned 
hearts, bridge building between the races is under way. 
Often the instrument is one human spirit, galvanized by an 
intolerable burden of contrition or shame. “I came to the con- 
clusion that our country is very far from what we say it is 
in the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution,” 
says Alan S. Traugott, 44, of Glen Ellyn, Ill., a white sub- 
urb west of Chicago. In March, this conviction led Trau- 
gott to resign his five-figure income and position as man- 
ager of the Sears, Roebuck store in Englewood, a Chicago 
neighborhood that is predominantly black. Now jobless, he 
intends to dedicate himself full time, in any way he can, to 
brotherhood between the black and white communities. 

Such total commitment is rare, but there are many exam- 
ples of effective effort. In Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley 
last summer, Dr. Curtis Stevens, a white psychologist, opened 
his backyard swimming pool to Negro children, and was soon 
playing host to two shifts a day, five days a week. By the end 
of summer, as Stevens’ example spread, 2,000 Negro young- 
sters were regularly and happily splashing in 22 private pools. 
With the help of volunteers, both black and white, Cleveland 
Adman Frank T. McDonough, 64, re-sodded lawns in a sev- 
en-block area in Hough, the city’s ghetto. He has since 
marked 40 more blocks for the same treatment. “Some day | 
knew I was going to see my Maker,” said McDonough, a de- 
vout Roman Catholic, “and he would say: “You knew what 
was going on, what did you do about it?’ I knew I'd better 
have an answer.” 

Examples of collective action are widespread. At Har- 
lem’s only high school, Benjamin Franklin, the College 
Readiness Program, staffed by white volunteers, has helped 
134 students go on to college—and 100 of these to stay 
there. The program pairs one student and one sponsoring 
tutor, and it has opened eyes and horizons on both sides of 
the relationship. Tutoring, which not only helps the young 
black in a most productive way but also establishes a gen- 
uine one-to-one relationship, is widely regarded as a key 
opportunity for the concerned white. Small discussion groups 
provide another fruitful area. California’s Esalen Institute, 
an experiment in expanding human communication, has 
launched what it irreverently calls a “No Crap Project”: in- 
terracial discussion in which anything goes. 

Duke University students in Durham, N.C., recently dem- 
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onstrated on behalf of the university’s maintenance em- 
ployees, most of them Negro, who struck for the right to 
bargain collectively. “To see these middle-class, Southern 
white kids treating semiliterate Negro maids and janitors 
with dignity and respect, without any condescension, is heart- 
ening,” says Faculty Member Samuel Cook. “They're not 
only breaking the color barrier, but the class and educa- 
tional barriers.” In San Francisco, 150 Bay area physicians 
and health workers have organized as the Medical Com- 
mittee for Human Rights to mediate between the Black 
Panthers, one of the more militant Negro movements on 
the West Coast, and white authority. 

These examples, which can be multiplied many times 
over, demonstrate clearly enough that personal involvement 
in the civil rights struggle does not lack opportunities for ex- 
pression, From that observation it is tempting to draw 
overoptimistic conclusions: that the conscience of the white 
is at last effectively engaged, and that the estrangement of 
the races will thus certainly yield, however long that may 
take, to the influence of reason and good will. But such con- 
clusions overstate the depth of white participation—and 
underrate the Negro’s new self-assertive mood, At this criti- 
cal juncture in relations between white and black, true 
rapprochement may be farther away than ever. 

The fact is that most whites, like most Negroes, still re- 
main outside the civil rights movement, often by choice. 
The small army of suburbanites that descended on New 
York City’s ghetto districts one recent weekend, brooms 
and paintbrushes in hand, left most of their neighbors at 
home in various degrees of disinterest. “Volunteerism is not 
any great answer,” says Columbia University Sociologist 
Herbert Gans. “The suburbanites who go into the slum 
have contact, but they probably need it the least. The ones 
who need it are the ones who stayed home.” 

Moreover, the Negro in the ghetto is showing a declining 
gratitude for visitations by white missionaries who sign up 
for temporary duty only, and who may be more interested 
in salving their own consciences than in solving a problem 
that cannot be cured by a coat of paint. The reception 
given New York's beautifying task force was generally cor- 
dial, but there were a few notable exceptions. “Why clean 
outside?” asked one resident. “All the badness is inside, and 
that will still be there tomorrow.” 


The Rising Emotional Cost 

This cynicism is now frequently heard in terms so bitter 
as to convince many well-meaning whites that the Negro 
does not really want to be helped. “Good people are good 
for nothing,” says the Rev. Samuel Williams, pastor of At- 
lanta’s colored Friendship Baptist Church. “What we need 
basically is to change this nation’s attitude. The situation 
now is like | had a sore and I went to the doctor and he 
put some salve and a bandage on it. What I really need is 
an operation to remove it.” 

“I don't want anybody coming around to me because 
they have never seen a Negro,” says Mel Miller, publisher 
of the Bay State Banner in Boston's black ghetto, Roxbury. 
“I don't know anything about conscience. Come and talk if 
you have business to do, Stay away if you don’t.” Says the 
Rev. Albert Cleage Jr. of Detroit, whose congregation now 
prays to a black Madonna: “If you're waiting for the white 
man to love you, to reach down and help you, drop dead. 
As long as you believe in integration, there is no place for 
you but on your Knees.” 

Such attitudes signify a crucial—and, to many whites, a 
profoundly disturbing—change in the relation between black 
and white. These Negroes have lost faith in the white so- 
ciety’s capacity to reform; they are impatient with progress 
under the machinery of white law. They are challenging 
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both white stewardship of the civil rights movement and its 
direction, which they sometimes interpret as condescension 
conferred as a gift. At this stage, the activist Negro is less 
concerned with winning white help than with asserting 
black autonomy as an intermediate but indispensable step 
on the path to true racial equality. The Negro’s goal has shift- 
ed away from integration to economic and cultural in- 
dependence from the white majority. He wants to be black, 
and he intends to emancipate himself. 

Thus, at a time when the commitment of conscience may 
be more critically necessary than ever, the cost of commit- 
ment has risen enormously for the white. It now demands a 
patience, a forbearance, an understanding and a humility 
sturdy enough to survive ingratitude and even rebuff from 
the other side. “If a white person is willing to contribute a 
skill and see it either rejected or used,” says Don Benedict, 
a white man who is executive director of Chicago's Com- 
munity Renewal Society, “then he might be able to help. 
But he has to be willing not to participate in policy deci- 
sions.” The white participant is likely to find himself cast in 
a role subservient to the black he desires to help—and this 
turnabout is certain to put a heavy strain on his will. 

Negro leaders are assigning the new roles. “The whites 
must understand that black people are no longer interested 
in the elimination of discrimination,” says Dr. Frank Stan- 
ley of the Los Angeles Urban League, “They're after eco- 
nomic improvement. That means a different kind of rela- 
tionship. It means the end of the do-gooders.” The white 
community can only imagine, since it cannot yet share, the 
great pride generated among Negroes by the success of Chi- 
cago’s Operation Breadbasket, a black-run program that in 
two years, by raising the threat of economic boycott, has 
forced Chicago firms to hire more than 3,000 Negroes. 


White Power 


It will not be easy for whites to accept counsel or direc- 
tion from blacks, But nothing short of that is likely to be 
successful. On the course toward genuine union with his 
black brother, the white’s first step is perhaps the hardest of 
all, It is to acknowledge that he and not the Negro must 
change his attitude. Above all, he must accept his majority 
share of responsibility for the race problem. If the white is 
genuinely concerned about forming a useful coalition with 
the black, he will certainly have to drop his guard—and, be- 
yond that, he will have to accept less than a heroic role. 
Says Harvard Theologian Harvey Cox: “Individuals must 
ask: ‘Just how serious am I about this? Am I willing to be 
criticized by my neighbors? Can I pursue my normal career 
with single-mindedness without trying to do something?’ ” 

For today’s white, the question is not, “What can I do?” 
but “What does the Negro want me to do?” It may stick in 
many white throats. To ask it is to demand an investment 
of conscience far beyond the mere missionary zeal to ease 
the black man’s load. One example of this approach is the 
Committee for the Understanding of Racial Attitudes, 
formed by students at New York's Union Theological Sem- 
inary. CURA's declared purpose is to educate not blacks but 
whites. “We want to show,” says Prudence Milite, “that 
what happened in the black ghetto is the result of racism em- 
bedded in the white community. People make the statement 
over and over again, ‘I’m not prejudiced,’ and it’s just not 
the case. We're all victims of racism.” 

The need for white commitment ts greater at home than 
in the ghetto, since it is there that racism has put down its 
deepest roots. No Negro is ever going to change white at- 
titudes by sodding some white suburban lawn—but white 
society is sensitive and susceptible to pressure from its own 
kind. “The basic thing the individual should do is start to 
change the institutions in which he is involved,” says Thom- 
as F. Pettigrew, Harvard social psychologist. “You change 
people’s attitudes by changing their behavior first. And you 
change behavior by changing institutions—the institutions 
that require us to behave in racist ways.” 

Pettigrew and others feel that the remedy consists in the 
deployment of “White Power” at every level of white so- 
ciety, challenging behavior and attitude patterns that have 
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stiffened in place less by prejudice than by habit. A mere 
handful of shoppers serially stating their concern to a local 
storekeeper because he hires no Negro help are likely to revo- 
lutionize his personnel policy: from this modest sample, in 
a pattern familiar to psychologists, the proprietor senses the 
sentiment of the community—or thinks he does. New be- 
havior patterns can change old attitudes. “People will as- 
sume that it’s right to have all-white clerks if you have all- 
white clerks,” says Pettigrew. “And they will also assume 
that it’s right to have an integrated staff if you have an in- 
tegrated staff.” 

The suburban task force that spent a weekend painting 
in Harlem might have been more effective if it had de- 
scended as a political action group on New York Mayor 
John V. Lindsay in city hall, Neighborhood fair-housing com- 
mittees, instead of coaxing a Negro family out to suburbia 
or talking the residents into a quota system, might do bet- 
ter to go to work on the village board. If Washington has 
lost momentum in the drive for civil rights, part of the rea- 
son must be that it has not been kept fully informed of the 
strength of the public will. That is a job for individual cit- 
izenship. Writing one’s congressman may seem a humble 
and undramatic way to serve the cause of equal rights. But 
if enough citizens do it, it can have dramatic results. 

The committed white can also do worse than listen to 
the Negro minority, which has a far better understanding 
of him than he does of them, Whites could learn much 
from reading Negro newspapers and books—perhaps the 
best way to find out how the Negro feels. “Give us money, 
and give us total control of our program,” says “Scooter,” 
who uses only that nickname in a militant organization of 
Negro youth in San Francisco. “We don’t want to become 
imitation white people. Maybe, when we're sure of our- 
selves, then maybe we'll join in a coalition with whites.” 

From other sectors of the black community have come 
suggestions that white capital invest in black institutions; 
that culture, both black and white, provide a valuable in- 
terracial bridge; that Negroes and whites join in “black 
partnership programs” in which an appointed third party— 
perhaps a church—serves as mediator to cement the part- 
nership and to ensure that it remains equal. The Rev. J. H. 
Hargett, a Negro minister from Los Angeles’ Watts district, 
has proposed an industrial page-boy system for white in- 
dustry. “In Washington they hire young people to work in 
Congress and learn how Government works. Big industry 
should hire young Negroes so they can experience for them- 
selves the environment of the white business world.” 


Efforts by Everybody 

The opportunities, indeed, are unlimited. But at this sen- 
sitive period in the relations between the two communities, 
white attitudes are at least as important as white deeds. 
“Whites who try to be free must have the courage to ac- 
cept the inevitable chaos and confusion of a changing 
society,” writes Negro Educator Kenneth B, Clark in Dark 
Ghetto. “Above all, one must not retreat in the face of 
pain, Original innocence, if such a thing has meaning, can 
never be regained; in contemporary society, no one, Negro 
or white, can be totally without prejudice. Any genuine re- 
lationship between Negro and white must face honestly all 
of the ambivalences both feel for each other.” 

For the past 25 years, Mrs. MacDonald Denman, the 
widow of a San Francisco paper-company executive, has in- 
vited Negroes and whites to meet together over dinner or 
drinks at her home. Mrs. Denman has nothing much more 
than that in mind, and some of her guests have indicted 
her assemblies as a superficial attack on the race problem. 
She accepts the charge. “Of course they are,” she says. 
“But we'll never have anything if we don’t begin. There is 
no big overall effort that can bring the answer—it’s a lot of 
little efforts by lots of people.” 

If the country’s race problem is curable, the cure is like- 
ly to be found somewhere at that level: in a lot of little 
efforts by lots of people. The law is now a powerful force 
for human rights. But it cannot be truly effective without 
the strength and staying power of the human spirit. 
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THE WAR 
The Second Tet 


Hanoi has often asserted its belief in 
“fighting and negotiating’ at the same 
time, and last week the Communists 
did just that. Shelling, mortaring and 
rocketing 122 targets throughout South 
Viet Nam, including 40 cities and towns, 
seven airbases and dozens of other al- 
lied installations, they staged the long- 
expected reprise of their countrywide 
Tet offensive. Round 2 did not come 
near the original. The North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong did not overrun a single 
allied town or installation, launched 
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a strong effort, there was fierce and 
bloody fighting. One enemy battalion 
took positions near the entrance to Tan 
Son Nhut, where a French military 
cemetery stands. It took South Viet- 
namese paratroops two days of head- 
stone-to-headstone and house-to-house 
battling to drive the Communists out. 
All week long, battles raged around 
Saigon’s Y Bridge, where snipers and 
Communist demolition teams, vainly as- 
signed to blow up the forked span, 
held out against helicopter gunships and 
jet bombers while U.S. and South Viet- 
namese armor and infantry slashed at 
them on the ground. At week's end 
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U.S. 25TH INFANTRY TANKS CORDONING OFF CHOLON 
Nothing near the original. 


ground attacks only in Saigon. One cap- 
tured Viet Cong document outlined 
their limited goals: “Our immediate re- 
quirement is to carry out harassment 
fire, and the current requirement is to 
create pressure over peace talks be- 
tween our representatives and American 
representatives in Paris.” 

Saigon itself was hit hard only in cer- 
tain areas, such as the Chinese district 
of Cholon. Though scattered shells fell 
throughout the capital, life in down- 
town Saigon was business as usual after 
the first alarms: streets were filled with 
noisy scooters, pedicabs and cars; stores 
stayed open; sidewalk vendors hawked 
their trinkets. Despite the bombing of 
two small power plants, the city’s elec- 
tricity and water supplies flowed nor- 
mally. Unlike Jer, there was little city- 
wide fear that the Communists might 
overrun the capital. 

Headstone-to-Headstone. But in the 
parts of Saigon where the mixed North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong units made 
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they came out shooting, trying to es- 
cape a tightening “wagon train” ring of 
allied armor and guns; 88 were killed. 
Inside Cholon, a few Viet Cong flags 
blossomed, and terrorists stalked the 
streets. 

Refugees jammed the bridges and 
choked the streets in flight to safer 
parts of town, many carrying previous- 
ly packed suitcases—one of the pre- 
cautionary legacies of Tet. They added 
80,000 new refugees to Saigon’s 39,000 
still waiting to be resettled since Tet. 
But most were only temporary visitors 
to the refugee centers; only five rel- 
atively small portions of the city were 
actually destroyed, involving some 2,000 
shacks and houses. The rest of those 
fleeing were simply getting out of the 
way of the fighting. 

Into Open Swampland. The Com- 
munists tried to reinforce their infiltrat- 
ed units inside the city; they massed 
troops that had marched overnight from 
Cambodia in groups of five and six 


and attempted to slip them through the 
ring of allied troops around the city, 
One group of Viet Cong women dressed 
in semi-military garb was captured as 
it brazenly tried to march across a 
bridge into Saigon. Communist units 
approached Saigon from three direc- 
tions and everywhere were beaten back. 
One force coming from the west was 
forced by U.S. armor into open swamp- 
land, where they were cut down by jet 
fighter-bombers and helicopters as they 
doggedly kept moving toward the city. 
Some who were captured were only 13 
and 14 years old. 

When a Viet Cong squad entrenched 
itself around the Phan Thanh Gian 
Bridge, South Vietnamese Police Chief 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan grew impatient at 
South Vietnamese navy and marine 
troops trying to knock them out, came 
to the bridge to take personal com- 
mand of the assault. It nearly cost him 
his life. After firing several bursts from 
his AR-15 at the enemy, he himself 
was hit in the thigh and leg. An Amer- 
ican MP floated Loan down the river 
under the protection of the floor boards 
of the docks and stilt-houses until he 
could be safely evacuated. Loan's dep- 
uty, however, died in action, as did the 
commander of Tan Son Nhut Airbase. 
But because of the remarkably swift re- 
action of the city’s 50,000 government 
defenders, Saigon’s civilian dead num- 
bered only a few hundred, less than one- 
twentieth of those at Tet. And by week’s 
end an estimated 2,500 Communists had 
died in their attempt to breach the capi- 
tal’s defenses. 


CHINA 


Price of Revolution 
There can be no construction with- 
out destruction. 
—Mao Tse-tung 


Two years ago this week, Mao 
launched the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, and the first wall poster, 
dripping with vitriol, blossomed on the 
east wall of Peking University’s dining 
hall. Fearful that China was losing the 
purity of its first revolution and sliding 
down “the capitalist road” taken by 
“bourgeois” Russia, Mao set out to 
purge his vast nation of 750 million peo- 
ple. His weapons were the People’s Lib- 
eration Army and the youth of the 
Red Guards, whom he mobilized by 
closing down the schools. His targets 
were the party and governmental struc- 
tures of China, the handiwork of Pres- 
ident Liu Shao-chi, who became the 
all-purpose symbol of everything “revi- 
sionist” in China that Mao aimed to 
destroy. 

Mao's purge is still in progress. Ra- 
dio Shanghai recently announced that 
seven “renegades and active counter- 
revolutionary criminals” had been ex- 
ecuted while 10,000 Maoist onlookers 
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“shouted slogans at the top of their 
voices, rejoicing and clapping their 
hands.” Despite such salutary lessons, 
however, Mao has been unable to stifle 
his opposition. The Cultural Revolution 
Bulletin reported, in fact, that he nar- 
rowly escaped being captured by re- 
bellious troops last July when he went 
to Wuhan, China’s transportation hub 
and fifth-largest city, to bring a revolt- 
ing commander to heel. Nor is Mao's 
dream of a China holding hands in a sin- 
gle, beatific chanting chain any nearer. 
The many months of character assassi- 
nation, chaos, instigated lawlessness and 
near civil war have taken a terrible toll 
on nearly every human, political and 
economic resource in China. 

Local Loyalties. Just before the Cul- 
tural Revolution began, Peking had pub- 
lished an official list of the 26 
top men in China. Today, only 
13 remain in office, the rest 
having been purged and oust- 
ed from responsibility, ranging 
from Liu Shao-chi to Army 
Chief of Staff Lo Jui-ching. 
Among other notable weed- 
ings of China’s leadership: 
> Of six men on the all-pow- 
erful Standing Committee of 
the Politburo, only two, Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai and Defense 
Minister Lin Piao, survive. 
> Of the eleven regular mem- 
bers of the Politburo, only five 
remain, and only two of the 
original six alternate Politburo 
members survive. 
> Of the 91 members of the 
Central Committee, only 14 
appeared at the recent May 
Day celébrations in Tienan- 
men Square—usually a reli- 
able index of Who's In. 
> Of the six regional party 
bosses, five have been purged 
and one demoted. 
> All 27 party committees in 
the 27 major administrative 
units of China have ceased to 
exist. 
> The post of party propaganda boss 
has been purged three times, that of 
the army chief of staff twice. 
> Of the 39 heads of such government 
ministries as food, education and ma- 
chine building, only four remain on 
the job. 

The result has been the creation of a 
leadership vacuum so great that China 
today is less a nation governed than a 
nation harangued. The army’s effort to 
step in and run local politics-has only 
partly helped. The best estimate is that 
only in six regions, or half the country, 
is the P.L.A. still loyal to Mao. 

Dreary Standstill. Despite Mao’s or- 
der to reopen the schools last year, 
many are still closed; those that are 
open teach little more than Maoist slo- 
gans. China’s cultural life has been 
brought to a dreary standstill by the Cul- 
tural Revolution; not a single book of 
any major value has been published 
for two years, and the only new play 
that showed promise, The Madman of 
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the New Age, was condemned by the 
critics as an oblique attack on Mao. 

The economy, too, has suffered ru- 
inously. In February, Chou  En-lai 
warned that China’s vital coal produc- 
tion had fallen off alarmingly. Trans- 
portation has been totally disrupted, and 
sabotage of trains is common as the 
Maoists and anti-Maoists fight. Trucks 
are often idle for lack of fuel. China's 
biggest oil refinery at Taching was part- 
ly destroyed by sabotage and is still 
operating well below capacity—and be- 
low China’s needs. Shortage of oil cut 
power to three hours a day in Canton 
in January, left Peking without heat 
for much of the winter. Steel and tex- 
tile production are also down, and only 
the best weather in a decade last year 
prevented a fall-off in grain production 
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A nation more harangued than governed. 


that would have meant famine in 
many places. 

Finally, the Cultural Revolution has 
profoundly affected China's relations 
with the rest of the world, isolating 
China even more than before—if that 
is possible. By Oct. 1 of last year, Chi- 
na's appropriately named National Day, 
Cultural Revolutionary China had man- 
aged to pick quarrels with no fewer 
than 32 countries. Among them were In- 
donesia, Ghana and Tunisia, which 
broke off diplomatic relations with Pe- 
king. In fact, only five foreign govern- 
ments sent their traditional delegations 
to National Day: Albania, the Brazza- 
ville Congo, Pakistan, Tanzania and 
North Viet Nam. Of the 45 nations 
arourd the world with which China 
still maintains diplomatic ties, only one 
—Egypt—is graced by the presence of 
a Chinese ambassador at his post. 


* Photo from a Red Chinese magazine show- 
ing a rally last year. 


FRANCE 
Battle of the Sorbonne 


“This is real guerrilla action,” said 
Paris Police Chief Maurice Grimaud, 
Indeed it was. In a year that has been 
marked almost everywhere by student 
upheaval, Paris last week captured the 
record for the largest student riots so far 
in 1968. While the city prepared for the 
opening of Vietnamese peace talks, stu- 
dents staged the sharpest street fighting 
since the end of World War II. By 
week's end, the gulf between the govern- 
ment and students—who were joined 
by France's major unions—had widened 
into a serious anarchical challenge to 
Charles de Gaulle’s government. 

The trouble began two weeks ago, 
when authorities abruptly closed the 
Nanterre College of Letters, a 
suburban branch of the 150,- 
000-student University of 
Paris, because a small band of 
Maoist, Marxist, Trotskyite 
and Guevarist militants had 
thrown the campus into a tur- 
moil with strikes and threats 
of gang war. Next day the 
Nanterre leftists streamed into 
Paris’ Latin Quarter, began 
demonstrating in the Sor- 
bonne campus quadrangle. 
After the university called in 
police to eject them, bloody 
clashes brought 600 arrests 
and forced the Sorbonne, 
France’s oldest university, to 
close. 

Burning Cars. That served 
only to rally broad support for 
the troublemakers. Massing 
by the thousands along the 
Boulevard St. Germain and 
cross streets, students ripped 
up paving stones and steel 
posts, bombarded steel-helmet- 
ed police from behind barri- 
cades of overturned and burn- 
ing cars. The police fought 
back with nightsticks and tear- 
gas grenades in a battle last- 
ing some seven hours. 

Obviously embarrassed by such disor- 
der on the eve of Viet Nam peace talks, 
Charles de Gaulle warned that further 
violence would not be tolerated. Yet the 
clashes continued: 30,000 students 
marched up the Champs Elysées to the 
Arc de Triomphe, singing the Commu- 
nist [Internationale on the way. By mid- 
week, student strikes and demonstra- 
tions had spread to a dozen provincial 
cities, and even high school pupils pick- 
eted in large numbers to demand the re- 
lease of 100 jailed rioters. Nanterre re- 
opened, but students and nearly half the 
faculty struck in sympathy with the still- 
shuttered Sorbonne. 

To insulate the Right Bank peace-talk 
site (and the U.S. delegation) from vio- 
lence, police cordoned off all major 
bridges across the Seine. On the other 
side, students chanting “De Gaulle as- 
sassin!’” massed and marched. Then, 
after flickering hopes for a compromise 
with the government faded, they rebuilt 
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RIOTING STUDENTS IN PARIS 
Seeds in the system. 


their paving-stone-and-auto barricades. 
Late at night, the gendarme phalanxes 
charged—and nearly a square mile of 
Paris turned into a battlefield. As _re- 
treating students hurled Molotoy cock- 
tails and set fire to many autos, the ex- 
plosion of their gasoline tanks mixed 
with the pop of police tear-gas grenades. 
In a belated weekend effort to restore 
calm, Premier Georges Pompidou pro- 
claimed on radio and television that re- 
form of the university system was “in- 
dispensable,” and promised to reopen 
the Sorbonne this week. He even hinted 
that appeal courts would deal lightly 
with already convicted student leaders. 

Smoldering Hostility. The seeds of 
the student revolt have long existed in 
France's archaic system of higher edu- 
cation. Overcrowded to a point that 
stifles learning, lamentably short of pro- 
fessors, and managed by a mammoth 
but mediocre bureaucracy that resists 
change, French universities annually 
flunk some 20% of their 550,000 stu- 
dents while another 50% give up and 
quit. Resentment against the system 
erupted in the rioting. 

Astonishingly, no lives were lost, but 
before the week's carnage ended, 1,158 
combatants were hurt (596 of them po- 
lice) and 1,081 arrested. In support of 
the rioters, Communist, Socialist, Chris- 
tian Socialist and teachers’ labor unions 
ordered an illegal 24-hour general strike, 
a move that could leave France without 
railroads, buses, subways, electricity, 
schools and other public services. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A Bit of Maneuvering 

For a few ominous days last week, it 
looked as though the Soviet army was 
about to invade Czechoslovakia and 
smash the reforming regime of Party 
Boss Alexander Dubéek. Out of War- 
saw crackled the news that a column 
of Russian troops was moving from 
the Polish city of Cracow toward the 
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Czechoslovak border, and Western mil- 
itary attachés and diplomats were sud- 
denly forbidden to travel outside the 
capital. Another Soviet force was re- 
ported heading from Dresden in East 
Germany toward Czechoslovakia, whose 
swift-paced “democratization” has lately 
alarmed Moscow and hard-lining mem- 
bers of the Eastern bloc. 

Increasingly at liberty to speak their 
own minds, Czechoslovak newspaper 
and radio columnists fueled the scare. 
“For God's sake,” a Radio Prague com- 
mentator addressed Moscow, “don’t re- 
peat the tragic experience of Yugoslavia 
and Hungary.” Prace, the trade-union 
newspaper, editorialized that “any sort 
of military intervention represents such 
an adventurist policy that it is unbe- 
lievable that any member or responsible 
body such as the Soviet Central Com- 
mittee could take it into consideration.” 

Sundering the Bloc. Prace was most 
likely correct. Any Soviet attack on 
Czechoslovakia a la Hungary 1956 
would have horrendous repercussions 
for the Kremlin’s foreign policy. It 
would shatter the carefully cultivated 
détente Russia has been building with 
Western Europe. It would sunder the 
Communist bloc, nearly all of whose 
members have embraced “polycentrism” 
as the correct philosophy for relations 
between Communist countries and Rus- 
sia. It would make impossible the con- 
ference of Communist parties that Rus- 
sia hopes to convene this year. Nor 
would it be a military cakewalk. Since 
Russian troops left in 1945, Czecho- 
slovakia has built a 175,000-man army 
and an air force of 850 planes. Its popu- 
lation is strongly behind Dubéek’s gov- 
ernment and increasingly anti-Soviet. 

For the time being, at least, the So- 
viets seemed merely to be putting on a 
show of force across the borders of 
Czechoslovakia in order to pressure 
Dubéek into slowing the pace of lib- 
eralization. Radio Prague announced be- 
latedly that the troop movements were 
part of Warsaw Pact maneuvers and 
that the Czechoslovak government had 
been notified in advance that they were 
to take place. But the hard-liners were 
clearly trying to put heat on Dubéek. 
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After his earlier visit to Moscow, Prav- 
da had pointedly published Dubéek’s 
own report on the meeting: “The So- 
viet comrades expressed anxiety that 
the democratization in our country 
should not be exploited against social- 
ism.” And Dubéek had no sooner de- 
parted than the Kremlin summoned the 
leaders of East Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria to Moscow for a 
quick discussion about what to do about 
the Czechoslovaks. Their problems are 
real. Every fresh liberalization emanat- 
ing from Prague adds to the discontent 
in other Communist nations, whose peo- 
ple would like the taste of a little Dub- 
éekism themselves. 


BRITAIN 


Rout in the Towns 

Throughout its long democratic his- 
tory, Britain has seldom had a more 
unpopular government than that of 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson'’s—or 
one so entrenched despite its low stand- 
ing. After months during which its vote 
and its esteem from Britons have steadi- 
ly declined, the Labor Party last week 
suffered its most extensive and embar- 
rassing defeat yet. 

Laborites had expected at least small 
losses in Britain’s local elections, chief- 
ly because of the sluggish economy and 
austerity at home, but they experienced 
a shocker. From one end of Britain to 
the other, voters toppled Labor from 
control of town halls. 

A count at week's end showed that 
Labor dropped 1,282 borough council 
seats, while the Conservatives gained 
1,295. Steelmaking Sheffield, for 40 
years a Labor fief, fell to the Tories; 
so did Norwich, after 35 years of La- 
bor rule. London went solidly Con- 
servative as Labor lost 16 boroughs, 
holding on to a mere four out of 32. 
Though only a third of the council 
seats were at stake, the rout left Labor 
in control of only 43 out of 374 bor- 
oughs in England and Wales; only five 
of the 43 were in big cities. 

Nationalist Obsessions. In particular, 
Harold Wilson’s government met hu- 
miliating defeat in Scotland, long a 
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stronghold of Labor strength. There, in- 
stead of losing to the Tories, Labor 
was beaten chiefly by the Scottish Na- 
tionalist Party, a party so weak a year 
ago that it amounted to little more 
than hope in the minds of its 60,000 
members. Even last fall, when the Scot- 
Nats elected Mrs. Winifred Ewing, 38, 
a lawyer and mother of three, as their 
first member in Parliament since 1945 
(Te, Nov. 10), few considered them 
serious electoral contenders. 

Last week the Nationalists drew 350,- 
000 votes, captured an astonishing 103 
seats in Scottish cities and towns. That 
was not enough to give them a majori- 
ty in any city, but in Glasgow, Aber- 
deen and Stirling, they outpolled major 
parties to win the balance of political 
power. Those gains demonstrated that 
nationalism—the dominant political 
emotion these days in almost every 
country—has become something of an 
obsession in Scotland. Heady with vic- 
tory, Scot-Nat leaders renewed their 
demand for independence after 261 
years of union with England. Said Mrs. 
Ewing: “The Nationalist Party cannot 
now be stopped.” 

Inside Attack. Labor’s setback also 
brought out unexpected opposition to 
Harold Wilson's continuance as Prime 
Minister. Press Lord Cecil King, head 
of Britain’s largest publishing empire 
and a Wilson supporter in the last two 
general elections, demanded that the 
Prime Minister resign. In a signed front- 
page blast in the Daily Mirror, King 
wrote: “Wilson and his government 
have lost all credibility, all authority. 
We are now threatened with the great- 
est financial crisis in our history. It is 
not to be removed by lies about our 
gold-dollar reserves, but only by a fresh 
start under a fresh leader.” King’s at- 
tack carried the authority of an insider, 
and he followed it up by resigning as a 
director of the Bank of England, which 
manages the country’s day-to-day ac- 
counts. Britain’s already shaky pound 
responded by weakening sharply in 
world money markets. 

Despite his woes, Wilson's grip on 
the reins of government is not yet weak 
enough to threaten him with imme- 
diate ouster. Though Labor has lost the 
last seven Parliamentary by-elections in 
a row, it still holds a 73-vote majority 
in Commons—down 24 from its 97- 
seat edge after the March 1966 elec- 
tions. Parliament's term runs until the 
spring of 1971. Barring an unlikely 
uprising inside the Labor Party, Wilson 
can govern until then, even though the 
majority of Britain’s electorate has 
swung clearly to the Conservatives. 


Life of a Lord 


To most Americans, the fifth Lord 
Harlech is the sometime walking, trav- 
eling and concertgoing companion of 
Jacqueline Kennedy and the man wide- 
ly rumored to be her transatlantic suit- 
or. Many also remember him as Brit- 
ain’s highly successful Ambassador to 
Washington under John Kennedy. In 
Britain, however, Harlech is increasingly 
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drawing attention as a man of versatile 
talents who is making his mark on Brit- 
ish life and business. Harlech is al- 
ready Britain’s national film censor and 
rates as a potentially influential Tory 
politician. Recently, he took on a mul- 
timillion-dollar private venture as the 
chief executive of a new commercial- 
television consortium, which begins pro- 
gramming next week with a Special by 
two of its other stockholders, Richard 
Burton and Elizabeth Taylor. 

Harlech, 49, is well connected in both 
Britain and the U.S., where his friends 
from New Frontier days consider him 
practically part of the clan. “He has a 
nice urbanity and a rather sardonic 
view of people and events,” says His- 
torian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Adds 
Economist John Kenneth Galbraith: 
“He has the savoir-faire, the savviness, 
the wisdom that Harold Macmillan had 
25 years ago.” Also like Macmillan, to 
whom he is related by marriage, Har- 
lech has profited by a set of thorough- 
ly gilt-edged circumstances. His father 
served for 28 years as a Tory M.-P. 
and for two as Colonial Secretary, and 
his mother was a member of the leg- 
endary Cecil family, a prominent force 
in British politics since the 16th century. 

President's Friend. Of all the cir- 
cumstances that have affected his ca- 
reer, however, the luckiest was a col- 
lege-age friendship with John F. Ken- 
nedy in the late 1930s, when Father 
Joe was U.S. Ambassador to London. 
While Harlech, then William David 
Ormsby Gore, was slogging through a 
series of unglamorous diplomatic jobs, 
his friend got elected President and spe- 
cifically requested Ormsby Gore as Brit- 
ain’s Ambassador to Washington. “I 
trust David as I would my own Cab- 
inet,” said Kennedy—and he saw more 
of David than he did of most of his 
Cabinet. 

Ormsby Gore turned up frequently 
on Hyannis Port weekends, at Bobby’s 
Hickory Hill seminars and often in 
White House inner sanctums. He was 
beside Kennedy in the Situation Room 
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when the President won his terms on 
the limited test-ban treaty, urged Ken- 
nedy to publish photographic proof of 
the Cuban missile buildup and persuad- 
ed him, over Navy objections, to order 
a delay in intercepting Russian ships, 
thereby avoiding a direct confrontation 
with the Soviets. “It was a freak of his- 
tory,” he says of his influence then. 
“Those years proved to be the most re- 
warding of my life." They also instilled 
in him a loyalty to the Kennedys: Har- 
lech has already endorsed Bobby’s presi- 
dential candidacy over British TV. 

Most of his decisions these days are 
somewhat less fateful. Harlech is now 
deciding, for example, just what sort of 
programming to give the 3.6 million 
television viewers in Wales and the west 
of England who are awaiting their first 
look at what the Harlech Television 
consortium has in store for them. Re- 
cruited a year ago by friends to join 
the venture and lend it his name, Har- 
lech has invested $120,000 of his money 
and 80% of his working time into or- 
ganizing the venture. When normal op- 
erations begin, he will commute be- 
tween company headquarters in Lon- 
don and the twin production centers in 
Cardiff and Bristol. “I've had a hell of 
a lot to learn from the beginning,” he 
says. “I've been conscious of not being 
an expert.” 

For at least one day a week, TV 
Boss Harlech switches media to the cin- 
ema, fulfilling duties that make his sig- 
nature mandatory on every film shown 
in Britain. As a censor, he complains, 
“You get criticized no matter what you 
do.” In fact, Britain picks as its censors 
men whose judgments are unlikely to at- 
tract criticism, and Harlech has come 
in for little of it from either the public 
or the industry. No film buff, he views 
only the films that his staff screens out 
as controversial, recently decreed mi- 
nor cuts in Ulysses and Fanny Hill. 

Flippie Brood. Since his wife’s death 
last May in a head-on auto crash, Har- 
lech has led a fairly quiet, solitary life 
except for a series of jet-age visits with 
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Jackie. He accompanied her on a regal 
six-day tour of Cambodia in November, 
joined her in February at the Georgia 
plantation of former Ambassador to 
Great Britain John Hay Whitney, and 
escorted her, hand in hand, to Trader 
Vic’s restaurant in Manhattan, Despite 
their obvious pleasure in one another's 
company, both have flatly denied ru- 
mors of a romance; Harlech says he 
has disavowed them “a dozen, no, a 
hundred times” to friends. 

After Lady Harlech’s death, Harlech 
also retired from the deputy Tory lead- 
ership in the House of Lords, If the 
Tories are returned to power in the 
next election, though, he could well be 
in line for a Cabinet seat. Meanwhile, 
besides his new business, there are his 
three homes to attend to—an apart- 
ment in Kensington and country man- 
sions in Shropshire and Wales—and 
two Shropshire dairy farms to super- 
vise. Harlech commutes among them 
in a custom-built Gordon-Keeble sports 
car with a top speed of 140 m.p.h. (he 
has two warnings on his license; the 
third means suspension). He spends a 
good deal of time with his children, 
who are living, breathing catalogues of 
where the young are at. Jane, 25, the 
wife of the owner of a mod boutique 
named Hung on You, favors garish an- 
tique clothes. For her wedding in a 
Roman Catholic church (Harlech’s chil- 
dren were raised in his wife’s religion, 
but he is an Anglican), which she 
planned without informing her parents 
until the day ahead, she chose a mid- 
calf Victorian model. Julian, 27, heir 
to the title, hires himself out as a male 
model. “My hands are my specialty,” 
he explains. “Being long and delicate, 
they're useful for cigarette ads.” Victo- 
ria, 21, lives with her grandmother, and 
the two youngest, 16-year-old Alice and 
14-year-old Francis, attend school, Al- 
ice in Manhattan. 

Harlech seemingly suffers no embar- 
rassment over his flippie brood. When 
Jane and her husband were picked up, 
though not charged, in the company of 
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a pot-stocked party of moor campers, 
police found their infant son Saffron 
tucked away in a pile of hay. Jane’s ex- 
planation: “It was very warm in the 
hay.” Harlech stuck by her. “Jane knows 
what she’s doing,” he told reporters. 
“She's no child.” And besides, Harlech 
himself is not always the model of 
upper-crust orthodoxy. He recently 
showed up at Harvard for an advisory 
committee meeting of the Kennedy In- 
stitute of Politics—which Jackie also at- 
tended—wearing a lilac shirt and pur- 
ple tie. 


COMMUNISTS 
The Cult of Che 


At his capture and summary exe- 
cution last October by Bolivian sol- 
diers, Cuban Guerrilla Ernesto (Che) 
Guevara became an instant martyr of 
the New Left. Fidel Castro’s former sec- 
ond-in-command was the victim of his 
own botched insurgency, in which he 
failed to follow his own precepts for 
guerrilla warfare. Yet, in the seven 
months since his death, the Che legend 
has given rise to a cult of almost reli- 
gious hero worship among radical in- 
tellectuals, workers and students across 
much of the Western world. 

Placards proclaiming such slogans as 
“Che Is Alive” dot anti-Viet Nam and 
other student protest demonstrations, 
and portraits of Che have been carried 
in practically every student riot in Eu- 
rope this spring. Guevara-style beards 
have become a fad around Milan, and 
students in Florence have adopted Che’s 
dark blue Basque beret as a trademark. 
Handkerchiefs, sweatshirts and blouses 
decorated with his shaggy countenance 
are popular in half a dozen countries. 
French schoolgirls hang his photo in 
their boudoirs alongside those of movie 
idols, and students at the London 
School of Economics now greet each 
other with the salutation “Che.” Peru- 
Vian grammar-school children hold 
hands, dance in a circle and chant a 
new nursery rhyme: “With a_ knife 
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STUDENTS DEMONSTRATING IN ROME 
Romantic hero worship for the young, a source of profits for their elders. 


and a spoon, long live Che Guevara.” 

In the U.S., Che has become an idol 
of the New Left. Posters invoking his 
memory are carried by student dem- 
onstrators, and half a dozen books by 
or about Che have been published since 
his death. Among them are two edi- 
tions of Guevara’s recollections of the 
Cuban insurrection in the Sierra Maes- 
tra. Several publishers have tried to 
pry Che’s 30,000-word Bolivian diary 
out of the hands of the Bolivian army, 
which seized it, but so far all such ne- 
gotiations have bogged down. 

On the Bandwagon. Che cultists rev- 
erently equate him with such other left- 
ist heroes as Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi 
Minh, and French. Marxist Régis De- 
bray, a captured member of Che’s Bo- 
livian guerrilla band now serving a 30- 
year prison sentence. “I can’t think of 
a revolutionary in the last century who 
had his romantic appeal,” says Tariq 
Ali, 24, Pakistani-born leader of Lon- 
don’s anti-Viet Nam demonstrators. 

Among Italy's emerging new breed 
of Roman Catholic militants, the 
Jacques Maritain Circle (named after 
the French philosopher) arranged a me- 
morial mass in Che's honor last Feb- 
ruary, and Catholic services for him 
have been held in several other coun- 
tries. In Brazil, mythmakers have cir- 
culated thousands of copies of a pho- 
tograph of the dead Che captioned “A 
Saint of Our Time.” Italian students 
have christened him Angelo della Pace 
—"“Angel of Peace.” 

The mystique of Che has created 
not only a cult but a new source of prof- 
its for composers, poster makers and 
book publishers. “Everybody is jumping 
on the Guevara bandwagon,” says Vice 
Chairman Rayner Unwin of the Lon- 
don publishing house of Allen & Unwin. 
Four Italian publishers are working the 
field, including Milan's Giangiacomo 
Feltrinelli, whose 95¢ version of Che’s 
handbook, Guerrilla Warfare, has gone 
into three editions totaling 40,000 cop- 
ies. At least half a dozen moviemakers 
are scrambling to get on-screen first 
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with a Guevara biography. Most of 
them are Europeans, but in the U.S., Di- 
rector Richard Fleischer, who has just 
completed The Boston Strangler, is 
ready to begin work for 20th Century- 
Fox on a film entitled simply Che. 

More Zeal than Wit. Little of the 
Guevara fervor has touched the world 
of elders in Europe or North America, 
but South Americans take it more se- 
riously. Former Argentine President 
Juan Perén has praised Guevara as a 
great hero. Says Liberal Brazilian Arch- 
bishop Helder Camara: “The Guevara 
cult is being fueled by the indefinite 
postponement of basic reforms by Lat- 
in American governments.” In Paris on 
a speaking tour, the archbishop recent- 
ly hailed Guevara as “unforgettable,” 
and warned that the violence he 
preached is “the only alternative” to 
rapid South American social reform. 

Only a few governments have so far 
tried to stifle the spread of the Gue- 
vara legend. Lest it become a shrine, 
the two-room schoolhouse where Che 
was shot to death in the tiny mountain 
hamlet of Higueras has been razed by 
the Bolivian army. After a Barcelona 
publisher printed an edition of The 
Writings of Che Guevara without first 
submitting it to the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, the Franco government ob- 
tained a court order that all copies be 
destroyed. Brazil’s political police gave 
battle with somewhat more zeal than 
wit. Bursting into a chic Rio boutique 
not long ago, they confiscated a batch 
of women’s blouses emblazoned with 
Che’s visage across the breast. Amused, 
Brazilians promptly nicknamed the bou- 
tique “Chez Guevara.” 


GREECE 
Royalty in Exile 

The bartenders at Rome’s Eden Ho- 
tel, near the walls of Villa Borghese 
Park, have an unusual customer. He 
drinks little, but stays around for long, 
amiable conversations with them. He 
seems lonely and a little forlorn. One 
night recently he reached across the 
bar and poured his own drink. “I nev- 
er had a chance to pick up a bottle for 
myself before,” he explained. He is Con- 
stantine Il, King of the Hellenes—rest- 
less and a bit bored by his extended 
exile from Greece. 

Constantine, 27, who fled to Rome 
after his abortive countercoup last De- 
cember, spends his days waiting and 
watching Greece from a two-room busi- 
ness suite at the Eden. He lives with 
the increasing fear not only that he 
will not be invited to return to his 
throne but that Greece's ruling junta 
might do away with the monarchy al- 
together. The Greeks are not notori- 
ously pro-monarchy to begin with, and 
the junta has skillfully kept Constantine 
in an ambivalent position as to his even- 
tual fate. This situation has caused the 
King to remain silent and mostly out 
of sight even as his country slips far- 
ther from his grasp. With no pressures 
of his own to apply, he can only hope 
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not to antagonize the junta; he thus 
speaks with no Greek politicians, grants 
no press interviews. He is, in effect, a 
prisoner in exile. 

But the lines of communication be- 
tween the King and the regime, though 
exceedingly taut, remain open. Constan- 
tine has two aides with him in exile, 
and they shuttle between his headquar- 
ters and Athens with messages con- 
cerning such sensitive subjects as 
money. So far, the junta has continued 
to pay 150 servants and drivers who 
have been kept on at the palace in Ath- 
ens and at various residences since the 
King’s departure. The junta has put no 
limit on any personal funds the King 
might want to take out of Greece. For 
his own part, though, the King seems 





To the distress of Rome's dolce vita 
set, the King and Queen have failed to 
live up to their advance billing as swing- 
ers. After they turned down an invita- 
tion to the Colonna ball, one of the 
year’s biggest social flings, party-givers 
shied away from sending invitations for 
fear of being rejected. While the royal 
ladies recently ordered 15 gowns from 
the famed salon of Princess Irene Ga- 
litzine, the King has yet to appear in 
Rome in formal dress. Most of the 
royal family’s social activity has been 
limited to the King’s first love—sports 
events, Last week he escorted the Queen 
and Princess to the international horse 
show at Piazza di Siena. He recently 
took up golf. He has not set foot in a 
sailboat, though, and was disappointed 
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CONSTANTINE WITH ANNE-MARIE, FREDERIKA & PRINCESS IRENE IN ROME 
Days of silent watching and waiting out of sight. 


eager to show that he is living a rel- 
atively frugal existence. 

Country Life. His current abode is a 
four-bedroom, ochre red house 15 miles 
from Rome, where he lives with Queen 
Anne-Marie and their two children; he 
pays about $500 a month for it. In con- 
trast to his Athens stable of flashy cars, 
he makes do with a blue Mercedes 
280 S, which he uses for commuting 
to town. Up the road a few hundred 
yards, and overlooking the royal cou- 
ple’s home, are the more sumptuous 
quarters of Queen Mother Frederika 
and Princess Irene: a ten-bedroom man- 
sion provided rent-free by Greek Mil- 
lionaire Felix Mechoulam. Country life 
for the royal family has had its draw- 
backs. The dearth of servants is partic- 
ularly perturbing. The royal court has 
been trimmed to three, a lady-in-wait- 
ing for the Queen and the two business 
aides for the King. On Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays, the household help 
are off, and the family often go to the 
nearby Olgiata Club for dinner, Other 
nights they are apt to seek out one of 
Rome's simple trattorias. 


to find that Rome does not have a sin- 
gle squash court. 

Protecting the Throne. This quiet 
regimen has given the King ample op- 
portunity to reflect about what is hap- 
pening at home. He knows that the 
longer he stays away the slimmer be- 
come his chances of regaining the 
throne. As things now stand, the ruling 
colonels are free to build a government 
to their own liking, without palace in- 
terference, yet with an “absent King” 
to protect their legal position as ser- 
vants of the monarchy. The junta still 
professes loyalty to the monarchy, but 
it has a different kind of monarchy in 
mind. Its members are unlikely even to 
consider Constantine's return until they 
draw up a new constitution that will se- 
verely limit his powers and make him 
a figurehead. Last week Deputy Pre- 
mier Stylianos Pattakos told a Dutch 
journalist: “We aspire to have a mon- 
archy in which the monarch has no 
political power—a modern King such 
as there is in England, Sweden and 
The Netherlands. A King standing apart 
and above political parties.” 
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Only one year ago, when designers 
began gingerly experimenting with hem- 
lines lowered to midcalf (midi) or ankle 
(maxi), British Mod Designer Mary 
Quant, 34, who hiked up the first mini- 
skirts, declared: “The miniskirt is here 
to stay.” She says she still thinks so—al- 
though nearly half the 80 dresses she 
showed in London for next fall and win- 
ter were either midi or maxi, Quoth 
Quant: “It’s not that the mini is out. It 
has such freedom of movement that 
I'll always use it. But why should I get 
hung up on one particular hemline? I 
had hoped that by now people un- 
derstood that we can have the mini, 
the midi and the maxi.” 


“You've been asking me that ques- 
tion every day since Dec. 10,” protest- 
ed Lynda Bird Robb, 24. She refused 
to answer, but her ladylike blushes only 
gave added credence to the rumors that 
L.B.J. will welcome his second grand- 
child come November. 


Astronauts call their lunar landing 
trainer “the Flying Bedstead”—it is a 
wingless tangle of tanks, tubes and rock- 
ets that stays aloft solely on the thrust 
of its engines. One day last week at El- 
lington Air Force Base, Astronaut Neil 
Armstrong, 37, was hovering the con- 
traption a few feet off the ground when 
it suddenly shot up to 200 ft., pitched 
sharply down, and rolled to the right. 
“Better get out of there, Neil,” barked 
Flight Control. Armstrong needed no 
prompting. He had already yanked the 
ejection ring and he parachuted to safe- 
ty as the $2,100,000 craft dived straight 
into the ground, It was Armstrong’s sec- 
ond close call. Two years ago he coolly 
jockeyed a malfunctioning Gemini 8 
spacecraft to an emergency splashdown 
in the Pacific. 


On a cool spring night at Yankee Sta- 
dium, Mickey Mantle, 36, leaned into 
a high fastball and belted it into the 
rightfield stands. The Yankees went on 
to lose the game to the Cleveland In- 
dians, 3-2, but The Mick’s blast was a 
victory of its own. It was his 522nd 
homer in 17 years as a Yankee, and it 
moved him past Ted Williams into 
fourth place on the alltime list, behind 
Babe Ruth (714), Willie Mays (569) 
and Jimmy Foxx (534). 


Improbable as it may seem, no reign- 
ing monarch of Norway has ever visit- 
ed the U.S. But now King Olav V, 64, 
is setting things right with a 17-day 
jaunt from coast to coast and back 
again. He met with L.B.J. in the White 
House, flew on to Florida, Texas and 
California, to Wisconsin’s Scandinavian 
dairylands, to Chicago, and finally to 
Manhattan. There, he lunched with Nel- 
son and Happy Rockefeller and the 
Governor’s Norwegian-born daughter- 
in-law, Anne-Marie, in the Governor's 
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KING OLAV V & ANNE-MARIE 
Jaunty journey. 


apartment overlooking Central Park. 
He took in the big town’s other sights 
and, feeling the salt rising in his veins, 
even headed into New York harbor to 
inspect the Coast Guard's ocean rescue 
facilities on Governors Island before 
catching a jet back to Oslo. 


All the other five candidates for presi- 
dent of the Stanford University stu- 
dent body were taking noisy positions 
on the CIA, sit-ins and such. Not Vicky 
Drake. When they asked her what her 
platform was, the 21-year-old blonde 
breathed: “38-22-36. And that was 
about the size of it. A third-year lan- 
guage student, Vicky works between 
academic quarters as a topless dancer 


ROBERT A. ISAACS 


VICKY DRAKE 
Pretty platform. 








at various clubs around the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. For her campaign, she 
simply passed out posters of her nude 
self with the legend “Vicky for Pres.” 
It was obviously the right approach for 
Stanford’s heavily male (5-to-2 ratio) 
student population, which gave her 
1,575 votes and made her a heavy fa- 
vorite to win this week’s runoff election. 


“An apostle on the move,” was the 
way Pope Paul VI referred to himself 
when he ascended the papal throne five 
years ago. Since then he has been as 
good as his word, logging five trips 
abroad, including visits to the Holy 
Land, Bombay and New York City. 
This August he will undertake his lon- 
gest voyage yet—to Bogota, Colombia, 
more than 11,000 miles round trip from 
the Vatican, to attend the 39th Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress. One result 
of his journey will be to scotch rumors 
that he’s been in fragile health. But the 
Pontiff's deepest hope is to show the 
Latin American church, beset by de- 
clining prestige and a drastic shortage 
of priests, that he has not forgotten it. 
“All the roads of the world,” said he, 
“are open to the ministry of the Pope.” 


Some movie fans just won't settle 
for sitting through endless reruns of 
their idol's films or collecting faded pho- 
tographs. San Francisco Restaurateur 
Frederick Reeve has always had a pas- 
sion for Humphrey Bogart, and when 
he heard of plans to scrap Bogie’s Af- 
rican Queen, the grand old tub in which 
he and Katharine Hepburn chugged 
down the Ulanga in their 1951 movie, 
well, something had to be done. So 
Reeve flew to Nairobi, bought the old 
girl for $750, now plans to refurbish 
her for $10,000 more and haul the 
craft around the country to help raise 
money for the East African Cancer 
Fund. “It’s a fun thing to do,” explains 
Reeve, “and I’ve bought a legend.” 


Browsing through the stacks of cards 
and telegrams that poured in from 
round the world, Harry S Truman quict- 
ly passed his 84th birthday at home 
with Bess in Independence, Mo. 


The last attempt to do him honor in 
England’s Westminster Abbey ended in 
1924 when the then dean, Dr. Herbert 
E. Ryle, snorted that “his openly dis- 
solute life and licentious verse earned 
him a worldwide reputation for im- 
morality.” Yet in today’s easygoing so- 
ciety, George Gordon Lord Byron 
seems less of a satyr than a swinger; so 
a group of Byron buffs led by Derek 
Parker, editor of the Poetry Review, 
and Poet Laureate Cecil Day-Lewis 
have petitioned that he receive his prop- 
er niche in the abbey’s Poets’ Corner. 
Their word was good enough for the 
Very Rev. Eric Abbott, present Dean 
of Westminster, who ordered that an ap- 
propriate plaque be placed in Poets’ 
Corner next April, on the 145th an- 
niversary of Byron's death. 
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Pall Mall gives you more tobacco for 
more flavor. A longer filter for a 
milder taste. You make out better at 
both ends—better than with any 
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THE LAW 





POLICE 


Mace Questions 

Police across the country have grate- 
fully adopted Mace, a chemical stun 
gas In a pressurized can, as a means of 
coping with rioters and unruly suspects. 
Used as recommended (from at least 3 
ft. away, in 1l-sec. bursts), it causes tem- 
porary loss of vision and inability to 
move—effects far less drastic than those 
of a club or a .38-cal. bullet. 

Lately, however, questions have aris- 
en about possible long-range effects of 
Chemical Mace. A _ San Francisco 
ophthalmologist, Lawrence Rose, has 
squirted it at close range into one eye 
of each of three rabbits, whose eye 
structure is biologically similar to that 
of humans; he has caused permanent 
corneal scarring in one.* In Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., the face of a Negro who 
was sprayed last March is still partially 
depigmented; Ann Arbor police have 
discontinued using the weapon. A Co- 
lumbus reporter, Robert MacVicar, who 
was Maced in the face during Ohio 
State University demonstrations _ last 
fall, is suing for $300,000 for violation 
of his civil rights. 

Perhaps prompted by the complaints 
and uncertainty, the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, Dr. 
William Stewart, has taken a cautious 
position on the spray. In a letter to 
state and local health authorities, he 
warned that Mace’s prolonged irritant 
ability “clearly increases the possibility 
of more than transient effects to the ex- 
posed individuals unless treatment is 
prompt.” He added that further study 
would be necessary “to determine pos- 
sible chronic effects."" A spokesman for 


* Dr. Rose also suggested that a defense is 
to smear Vaseline on uncovered skin, a tactic 
used by Columbia University rioters among 
others. The manufacturers hold that Vaseline 
traps the droplets of Mace and so is a hin 
drance rather than a help. 





General Ordnance Equipment Corp., 
Mace’s manufacturer, replied that al- 
though the device has already been used 
20,000 to 30,000 times, there has been 
no evidence of any damage worse than 
“a burn equivalent to sunburn.” 

Nonetheless, the police forces of 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Mo., Madison, 
Wis., Los Angeles and San Francisco 
last week stopped using the spray. Pitts- 
burgh Director of Public Safety David 
Craig took the opposite view. In most 
cities, newspaper reports of the Sur- 
geon General’s letter omitted the point 
that prompt treatment would forestall 
permanent damage. To Craig, that fact 
meant that Mace, properly used, was 
now clearly the safest weapon in his 
arsenal and “the first feasible nonlethal 
hand weapon since the caveman in- 
vented the wooden club.” 


LIBEL 
Fact, Fiction, Doubt & Barry 


1,189 PSYCHIATRISTS SAY GOLDWATER 
IS PSYCHOLOGICALLY UNFIT TO BE PRES- 
IDENT! That determinedly flamboyant 
headline dressed the cover of Fact mag- 
azine one month before the presidential 
election of 1964. The entire issue was 
an examination of the “unconscious of 
a conservative,” based largely on an- 
swers to a questionnaire sent to the 
12,356 psychiatrists listed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Of the 2,417 
who replied, 657 said Barry Goldwater 
was fit for the presidency, 571 declined 
to take a position, and 1,189 called 
him unfit—the latter in no uncertain 
terms. Some of their opinions: “‘emo- 
tionally unstable,” “immature,” “cow- 
ardly,” “grossly psychotic,” “paranoid,” 
“mass murderer,” “amoral and immor- 
al,” “chronic schizophrenic” and “dan- 
gerous lunatic.” One psychiatrist even 
felt that a proposed Goldwater visit to 
Hitler’s Berchtesgaden “is enough to 
convince me of his strong identification 


POLICE (UPPER LEFT) SPRAYING MEMPHIS GARBAGE MEN IN FEBRUARY 
Possibility of more than transient effects. 
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THE GOLDWATERS ON COURTHOUSE STEPS 
1,189 psychiatrists can be wrong. 


with the authoritarianism of Hitler, if 
not identification with Hitler himself.” 

The unprofessional—not to say un- 
balanced—nature of such remarks 
brought immediate condemnation from 
the A.M.A. and the American Psychi- 
atric Association. It also brought a 
$2,000,000 libel suit from Goldwater 
against Fact, Publisher Ralph Ginzburg 
and his managing editor. Last week the 
suit finally came to trial. 

The issue, however, was not simply 
whether Fact had been full of fiction. 
Senator Goldwater was then a particu- 
larly public figure, and the Supreme 
Court has made it extremely difficult 
for such persons to win a libel suit. To 
avoid stifling the free-speech right to 
criticize government leaders, the court 
since 1964 has required proof that the 
alleged libeler had “malice” or “reck- 
less disregard” for the truth. Just two 
weeks ago, the test became stiffer still. 
Beyond “reckless disregard,” the court 
added the necessity of proving that the 
libeler “entertained serious doubt” about 
the truth of his accusation 

But Goldwater was uncowed, and last 
week he started to make his case in a 
federal district court in New York City. 
What had particularly galled him was 
an article by Publisher Ginzburg.* In 
it, Ginzburg wondered whether it was 
“possible that Goldwater’s nervous 
breakdowns were provoked by his in- 
tense anxiety about his manhood.” 
Goldwater testified that he had “never 
had any doubts about it.” Calm and 
comfortable in the witness chair, he de- 
clared flatly that he had not had a 
nervous breakdown either. In fact, he 
said, “I have never talked to a psy- 
chiatrist in my life.” 

He was baffled by some of the psy- 


* Ginzburg was previously the publisher of 
Eros, which folded when he was convicted of 
sending obscene material through the mails 
and sentenced to five years. Two years after 
Goldwater filed suit, Fact also stopped publi 
cation. Ginzburg now puts out Avant-Garde 
(Time, April 26) 
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It comes from across the border. 
But you can buy it across the street. 


Let’s put an end to a myth right now. Crown Royal is right here at home. In 

You don’t have to go to Canada any-. your own neighborhood store. In your 
more for this legendary Canadian whisky. | own neighborhood tavern. 

But before you go out and buy it, there 
are two things you really should know. 
First, Crown Royal costs you more 
than other whiskies. 

Second, it tastes better than 
other whiskies. 

You spend a little. 
But you live a little. 
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outdistance competitors in 
markets 3,000 miles away. 


How can a California electronic in- 
strument manufacturer compete suc- 
cessfully on the East Coast? Hewlett- 
Packard does it with daily use of air 
freight. Deliveries are prompt. Inven- 
tory spends less time in transit. And 
most importantly, low air cargo rates 
save Hewlett-Packard customers 
more than $80,000 a year compared 
to surface transportation. 


Keeping customers happy and sales 
up by keeping insurance, inventory, 
distribution and other pipeline costs 
down is just one way air freight boosts 
profits. It can also help you capture 
new markets, expand existing ones, 
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Daily air freight helps Hewlett-Packard 








serve all of your customers better. 
For example: 
Speeding dealer deliveries. A Massa- 
chusetts wallpaper firm turned to a 
- combination of air freight 
and parcel post to supply 
its Midwestern dealers. 
Faster deliveries — and 
happier dealers — re- 
sulted. And plans for a 
new local warehouse 
were canceled. 
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15% saved. A pharma- 
ceutical company that 
regularly uses air freight 
cut pipeline costs 15% 
by air-shipping drugs 
and vitamins abroad. 
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Coming: Bigger capacity. Supersized 
aircraft planned for the future will 
economically carry cargo too bulky to 
go by air today. Power boilers 
are one example. 4 
Find out what air freight <4 
can do for you. Call 
your local airline 
cargo sales office, 
cargo agent or 
forwarder. 








United 
Aircraft 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 06108 


United Aircratt advances air freight technology 
with the design and manutacture of jet engines, 
propellers, environmental and control systems, 
and vertical lift aircraft. 













































RCA has a 
satellite TV 
camera that can 
find food from 
500 miles 

in the sky. 


RCA has designed a TV 
camera system that 
can spot a hundred-foot 
object from 500 miles 
in orbit. 


It can pick out crop 
blight at an early stage 
... help fishermen bring 
home bigger catches. 
One day it may even 
help feed the world. 
Today RCA isfilling new 
needs in every field 
from color TV and air- 
borne radar to 
classroom computers. 


Tomorrow? 


We’re working on it. 





chiatric allegations. “I don’t know what 
an anal character would be. I tried to 
look it up in a dictionary, but I couldn't 
find it.” Asked about the written charges 
that he feared and hated his wife, he re- 
plied, “I love my wife. I still do and 
always will. I don’t know how you 
hate somebody you love.” The whole 
business had “upset” him greatly, he 
said. He could take the usual sniping, 
“but when you come up with some- 
thing like that that weighs several tons, 
the effect is rather depressing.” 

Loo Loo. The masculinity slur es- 
pecially worried him, and still does. “I 
come from a family that has pride in 
family, pride in ancestors.” He also felt 
that people in the street were thinking, 
“There goes that queer, there goes that 
homosexual, or there goes that man 
who is afraid of his masculinity.” As 
to his attitude toward Hitler, his law- 
yer introduced letters written to his 


young children during World War II. | 


Said one: Hitler “is a bad mistake 
God made once. He doesn’t make many, 
but when He does, they are loo loos.” 

Under cross-examination, Goldwater 
remained unruffied. He was asked if he 
“knew there were rumblings among the 
American people that you were nuts?” 
“No,” came the even answer, “I 
wouldn't say that was so.” Q: Didn't 
you know whether you were being 
called a nut? A; I think any man in pub- 
lic life would have to answer yes to 
that question. The defense is attempt- 
ing to show, as Ginzburg’s lawyer said 
in his opening statement, that the is- 
sue’s various articles were certainly 
“racy, tough, and not for the old lady 
in Dubuque,” but that they were “good 
journalism” or at least fair comment 
or, at the very least, not libel. 

Why Sue? But the burden of proof 
is still with Goldwater, and his side has 
not yet tried to demonstrate that Ginz- 
burg entertained serious doubts about 
the truth of what he was publishing. In- 
deed, many uninvolved lawyers who 
have dropped in to watch (and there 
have been an unusual number) do not 
see how Goldwater can possibly win. 
Even if he should, they point out, the 
appeals court might well overturn any 
verdict in his favor 

So why did he bother to sue? Al- 
ready, Wife Peggy has had to spend 
some doubtless distasteful time on the 
stand describing him during their court- 
ship as “very ardent, a very ardent 
suitor”; a son and daughter will also tes- 
tify. Some cynics suggest that it will 
not hurt Goldwater’s current Arizona 
campaign for the Senate to have his 
name in the papers and to clear up 
any lingering question about his stabili- 
ty. But the best explanation, as it often 
is with Barry Goldwater, is to take him 
at face value. He did not like what 
Fact's editors said about him, and he 
does not want to let them get away 
with it. “These are nothing but out-and- 
out lies,” he testified, “and I don’t think 
any man or woman in America should 
be made to tolerate these things.” 
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The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual investment fund in which the 
management hopes to make your money grow, and takes what 
it considers sensible risks in that direction. Your securities 
dealer or his mutual fund representative will be happy to give 
you a prospectus. 


Pour a usu. 


Ail you need is Leilani rum, some 
fruit, and maybe a flower. Leilani makes 
it authentic. Since it’s made in Hawaii. 

For some good reasons. 4,000 hours 
of sunshine a year. Lots of moisture 
in the air. And especially the 
lava rich soil. It makes for the 
world’s juiciest sugar cane. 

Take away any of them and you 
couldn't have Leilani’s light, delicious 
taste. And without Leilani, you 
couldn't have a luau. 
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No luau should 
be without Tiki 
You can have 4 

of his mugs for $3 
(where legal). 
Send check to 
Tiki Leilani Mugs 
P.O. Box 798, 
Dept. T 

Hawalian Rum + 80 Proof « Calvert Dist. Co. « Honolulu, Hawaii Mayfield, Ky. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


How Much Power? 


U.S. campuses these days resound to 
a chorus of cries for student power. 
But what role do the students want to 
play in influencing university affairs? 
Some youthful revolutionaries, of 
course, are simply using the university 
as a platform to assault U.S. society as 
a whole, and even the most outspoken 
advocates of student power stop short 
of wanting to govern a university, Ba- 
sically, today’s undergraduate rebels 
hope to be taken seriously as a re- 
sponsible voice in shaping their univer- 
sity—which means influencing basic 
policy decisions, securing better teach- 
ers, helping create a more meaningful 
curriculum, and insisting on autonomy 
in their personal lives. None of these re- 
quests are at all absurd. 

Most enlightened university officials 
would like to grant students almost to- 
tal power in making rules about hous- 
ing and social activities. Students jus- 
tifiably argue that they should not have 
to live under more restrictive condi- 
tions than their noncollege peers who 
have jobs. Yet countless wrangles over 
dormitory visitation rights and check-in 
hours persist because universities fear 
that parents want their offspring shel- 
tered—a practical impossibility, Actual- 
ly, many campuses that have let stu- 
dents create such rules have found them 
almost as stern about conduct as those 
imposed by the administration. 





ROCK BAND AT COLUMBIA 
A festive air, a sense of fresh purpose. 
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Right to Be Heard. Students have 
also proved highly effective in enforc- 
ing campus rules through their own 
court systems at campuses such as the 
University of Pennsylvania. Committees 
at both Wisconsin and Berkeley have 
even urged that administrators stay out 
of the disciplinary process on the the- 
ory that this sets administrators against 
students, cripples their leadership and 
guidance capabilities. 

On academic matters, student cri- 
tiques of their professors are becoming 
commonplace. Since most professors 
cling to the shibboleth that letting a col- 
league observe their teaching would be 
an invasion of “academic freedom,” stu- 
dent opinions ought to be incorporated 
into promotion procedures if good 
teaching is ever to get its just rewards. 
As it is now, teaching is judged mainly 
by grapevine gossip. “I have no idea 
how well my associates teach—l've nev- 
er seen them,” concedes Chicago Hu- 
manities Professor Herman Sinaiko. A 
large university simply could not func- 
tion, however, if professors were sub- 
ject to the total—and predictably whim- 
sical—power of students to hire and 
fire them. 

Students are demanding the right to 
be heard on committees that change cur- 
riculums, shift degree requirements and 
grading practices. There is little doubt 
that they can make an immense con- 
tribution to such planning—and there 
is no question about the justice of their 
claim that many courses are, indeed, ir- 
relevant. Harvard's law faculty is 
pleased with a student-initiated drive 
that liberalized its once-rigid curricu- 
lum, added numerous elective courses. 


PETER POLYMENAKOS 
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Imaginative courses from student-run 
free universities are being added to some 
curriculums. But, again, students do not 
have the experience to dominate all 
course decisions. Few educators would 
accept Kansas Graduate Student Ham- 
ilton Salsich’s argument that “Shake- 
speare is not immediately relevant to 
student lives.” 

Belittled Bureaucrats. One current 
goal of student rebels is to reduce ad- 
ministrators and trustees to the func- 
tion of “housekeepers.” It is true that 
no administration should be in a posi- 
tion to ignore responsible student opin- 
ion—and channels must be opened to 
express that opinion, But an organiza- 
tion as complex as a university needs, 
in addition to the too-often belittled bu- 
reaucrats vital to any such institution, 
someone with authority to pull all the 
parts together, focus aims, check per- 
formance. It is precisely because of 
such a leadership vacuum that students 
have found the need and opportunity 
to demand powers. University execu- 
tives who articulate a clear concept of 
what their school is and where it is head- 
ed—and who create an intellectual cli- 
mate in which all parties feel personal- 
ly involved in the ferment—are unlike- 
ly to face serious student rebellion, 

Takeover Tactics. Despite the take- 
over talk and tactics of the radicals, 
most student demands on administra- 
tions have not been unreasonable. What 
they want is simply to rejoin the aca- 
demic community as responsible part- 
ners. “For the university to be vital,” 
says Oklahoma President-designate Her- 
bert J. Hollomon, “it must be a place 
where there is no ‘their power’ and 
‘our power,’ but a place where the idea 
of every bright kid and bright fac- 
ulty member will be heard.” And when 
that idea is a good one, the smart ad- 
ministrator would readily agree with 
Hollomon that he ought to have “a 
damned good reason” if it is rejected. 


Toward Reform at Columbia 

“Our style of politics is to clarify 
the enemy, to put him up against the 
wall,” says Mark Rudd, 20, Columbia's 
leading advocate of student power. Un- 
mistakably up against the wall follow- 
ing the student seizure of five campus 
buildings, the university last week all 
but suspended formal undergraduate 
classes and canceled final exams. At 
the same time, however, a sense of 
fresh purpose seemed to be infecting al- 
most everybody on the Morningside 
Heights campus except Rudd and _ his 
radical followers. 

The majority of students, faculty 
members and administration officials ap- 
peared to be genuinely interested in 
undertaking a creative dialogue on how 
to best lift the university out of the 
chaos wrought by the demonstrations. 
Leading the effort was an executive 
committee of twelve professors, set up 
by the faculties of Columbia's 15 
schools, that won administration com- 
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mitment to the principle of an 
increased role in university op- 
erations for both students and 
faculty. 

The Game of Trustee. Sealed 
off to all but those bearing uni- 
versity identification cards, the 
Columbia campus had an almost 
festive air. Leaflets dealing with 
strike issues flooded the campus, 
and loudspeakers blared out im- 
passioned oratory. A rock band 
entertained students with well- 
amplified sounds, and at one 
point a pro-rebel group staged a 
mock funeral procession. A 
group called the Pageant Play- 
ers acted out skits lampooning 
the administration, and played a 
game of their own invention 
called “Trustee” on what resem- 
bled an outsize Monopoly board. 

Picketed by strikers, many 
university classroom buildings 
were almost empty, but students 
and teachers convened on campus 
lawns or in private apartments to resume 
their work. One art-history instructor 
had his class meet him, appropriately, 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
a class in Oriental civilization gathered 
at the New Moon Inn, a Chinese res- 
taurant. Leaders of the strike boasted 
that all courses held outside of uni- 
versity buildings were really “liberation 
classes"—and issued daily mimeo- 
graphed listings of time and location 
for such courses as “liberated French” 
and “liberated genetics.” 

Meanwhile, the campus was being 
kept in ferment by Rudd, an improb- 
able young revolutionary from a middle- 
class neighborhood in Maplewood, N.J., 
whose father deals in real estate, is a 
lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Army Re- 
serve. Capable of inflammatory rhetoric 
on an improvised platform but often dis- 
armingly polite with his professorial el- 
ders, Mark Rudd is a B +-average junior 
majoring in European history. A one 
time Boy Scout troop leader, Rudd 
joined the Columbia branch of Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society last 
year, lives in an off-campus apartment 
adorned with posters of Mao and Che 
(he visited Cuba earlier this year), has 
tutored youngsters in Harlem in his 
spare time. 

As head of the Columbia student 
strike, Rudd was clearly trying to shut 
down the university completely. He led 
midday rallies at Low Library, threat- 
ened to defy university regulations by 
organizing another demonstration inside 
a campus building, staged a confronta- 
tion with New York City police outside 
the university's main gate in order to 
challenge the ban against outsiders on 
campus. On cue, some 1,000 demonstra- 
tors gathered at Broadway and 116th 
Street. But there was no repetition of 
the bloody clashes that had marked the 
previous week's events. Police shrugged 
off the student taunts, and within two 
hours the crowd dispersed. 

The police were also shrugging off 
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MARK RUDD AT STRIKE RALLY 
Improbable revolutionary. 


charges of brutality that had arisen from 
their earlier removal of demonstrators 
from the occupied campus buildings. 
After conducting his own investigation, 
Commissioner Howard Leary insisted 
that force had been necessary because 
his men encountered “a good deal of re- 
sistance” in entering the buildings. A 
broader—and presumably more disin- 
terested—study of the disturbances was 
being conducted by a five-man fact-find- 
ing committee appointed by the uni- 
versity and headed by Harvard Law 
Professor Archibald Cox, former U.S. 
Solicitor General. 

Dropping a Charge. One unanswered 
question was how the university would 
discipline participants in the student 
uprising. §S.D.S. leaders—backed by 
most students—were demanding a gen- 
eral amnesty for everyone, including 
the 698 who were arrested by police 
breaking up the siege. A university dis- 
ciplinary committee recommended that 
criminal-trespass charges be dropped, 
but that the rebels be placed on proba- 
tion for a year and those guilty of 
theft or vandalism be suspended or ex- 
pelled. Backed by the trustees, Colum- 
bia President Grayson Kirk insisted that 
the trespass charges could not be 
dropped; reluctantly, he agreed to let 
the committee have final disciplinary au- 
thority in dealing with students. 

At week’s end the main hope for re- 
storing peace at Columbia rested with 
the faculty—and with the majority of 
students who, while appalled by the po- 
lice raid and desirous of change, were 
beginning to doubt whether they really 
wanted to take over the university after 
all. Quite clearly, the university was due 
for “restructuring’—Columbia’s word 
of the week—although even the faculty 
committee responsible for recommend- 
ing changes was not sure how. As Phi- 
losophy Lecturer Vincent E. Smith told 
a class last week: “You can't order a ref- 
ormation Sunday and expect to have it 
by breakfast on Monday.” 





What Is the IDA? 


The Institute for Defense Analyses, 
a Civilian research arm of the Govern- 
ment, seems to have replaced the CIA 
and Dow Chemical Co. as a focus of ac- 
ademic antiwar protests. Under pressure 
from students and faculty alike, Pres- 
ident George W. Beadle last week can- 
celed the University of Chicago's affili- 
ation with the Institute. University ties 
with IDA have also come under fire at 
Columbia, Princeton and Michigan.* 

Protests against IDA are somewhat 
misplaced, since the Institute has noth- 
ing directly to do with prosecution of 
the war in Viet Nam. Most of its work 
consists of evaluating the effectiveness 
of weapons systems for the Department 
of Defense, turning out independent re- 
ports that provide university-based ad- 
vice on the use—and limitations—of 
specific armaments. The reports gen- 
erally deal with future rather than im- 
mediate technical problems, and advice 
is not binding on the Pentagon. 

Paper-Clip Building. IDA was 
founded in 1956, after the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff discovered that it did not have 
enough civilian experts to study all its 
weapons problems. The Institute, which 
is headed by General Maxwell Taylor, 
now employs 575 full-time civilian an- 
alysts in a high-arched, eleven-story 
building (dubbed “the paper-clip build- 
ing”) in Washington plus 50 commu- 
nications experts housed in a Princeton 
campus building leased by IDA. Gov- 
ernment agencies request IDA for spe- 
cific research help; this year the In- 
stitute is handling 100 projects costing 
$14,241,153. 

The affiliated universities provide di- 
rectors to run the corporation and sup- 
ply experts—usually professors on leave 
of absence—to work on specific proj- 
ects. Despite all the fuss at Columbia 
over IDA, none of its professors are ac- 
tually on the IDA payroll, although 
about 300 have signed up to serve when 
needed as part-time consultants. Co- 
lumbia President Grayson Kirk and Co- 
lumbia Trustee William Burden serve 
on IDA’s executive committee. 

Restraining Influence. Although most 
of IDA’s projects are classified, they in- 
clude work on such technical questions 
as ballistic-missile accuracy, surface-to- 
air missile guidance and the Nike-X 
warhead. IDA lately has broadened out 
to provide research on nonmilitary 
problems. It has studied the probable de- 
mand for a supersonic airliner, and is 
negotiating a research contract with the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. Officials of IDA argue that 
if they were free to talk about its clas- 
sified work, they could prove that the 
Institute has frequently been more of a 
restraining influence than an escalating 
pressure on questions relating to the 
war in Viet Nam. 


* Other members: M.LT., Caltech, Stanford, 
Tulane, Penn State, Illinois, California and 
Case Western Reserve University. 
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CAVALARIS & FULLER WITH DANCER’S IMAGE 


Who? When? And Why? 


HORSE RACING 
Drug at the Derby 


It was Saturday evening, and in a 
van parked behind the barns at Chur- 
chill Downs, Laboratory Technician 
James Chinn performed his post-race 
chore of testing urine specimens from 
18 horses—the winners of all nine races 
run at the Louisville track that day, 
plus one other horse from each race, 
chosen by lot. When he added his test 
chemicals to the tubes, one specimen 
turned blue and then orange—the sign 
that some offending drug was present. 
After further analysis, Chinn identified 
the drug as “phenylbutazone and/or a 
derivative thereof.” A written report of 
his findings was sent to the track stew- 
ards. Nearly 48 hours later, the stew- 
ards met, matched the specimen’s num- 
ber with that on a sealed envelope, and 
ripped the envelope open. Only then 
did they discover that the drugged horse 
was Dancer's Image, winner of the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

The confusion and speculation that 
followed the stewards’ announcement 
cast a darkening shadow over the na- 
tion’s most famous race and its most 
popular spectator sport. Under Ken- 
tucky rules, the stewards had no choice 
but to disqualify Dancer's Image and 
place him last.* The disqualification 
cannot technically become official until 
a hearing is held this week, but it is vir- 
tually certain that first place and the 
$122,600 purse will go to Calumet 
Farm’s Forward Pass, who trailed Danc- 
er’s Image to the wire by 14 lengths. 
Second place will go to Saddle Rock 


* For betting purposes only, the original order 
of finish was allowed to stand, because win 
bets on Dancer's Image had already been 
paid off 
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Farm’s Francie’s Hat; show 
horse will be Bwamazon Farm’s 
T.V. Commercial. But the 
changes in the Derby record 
book will not answer the big 
questions: Who drugged Danc- 
er’s Image? When? And why? 

To Ease the Pain. Actually, 
Dancer’s Image was not drugged 
at all, in the usual sense of race- 
track dopings. Phenylbutazone 
is neither a stimulant like Ben- 
zedrine nor a sedative like Nem- 
butal. It is an anti-inflammatory 
analgesic, a painkiller developed 
in Europe and introduced 17 
years ago to the U.S., where it 
is marketed under the trade 
name Butazolidin and prescribed 
for such human ailments as ar- 
thritis, phlebitis, bursitis and ten- 
nis elbow. Athletes use it often: 
Sandy Koufax, the great Los 
Angeles Dodger pitcher, took 
“bute” to ease the ache in his ar- 
thritic throwing arm; Whitey 
Ford, the New York Yankee ace, 
swallowed six Butazolidin tablets 
before games that he pitched. 

In horse racing, Butazolidin is com- 
monly used to relieve sore-legged horses 
—such as Dancer's Image, born with 
“mushy” (swollen) ankles—and permit 
them to train without pain. A normally 
sore horse will usually run better if his 
legs do not hurt, and unscrupulous train- 
ers have used Butazolidin to run such 
animals “hot and cold"—sometimes giv- 
ing them the drug, sometimes with- 
holding it, in order to vary the horses’ 
performance and affect the betting odds. 
To stop that practice, every major rac- 
ing state now requires that no trace of 
Butazolidin remain in a horse’s system 
on the day of a race. Kentucky was 
the last state to pass such a law; it did 
so in 1962, two years after a long shot 
named Venetian Way, who was practi- 
cally hooked on bute, scored an upset 
victory in the Derby. 

From a horseman’s standpoint, the 
trouble with the law is that no one 
knows for sure just how long Buta- 
zolidin will remain in a particular an- 
imal’s system, Most veterinarians con- 
sider 72 hours the normal outside limit, 
but there are recorded cases in which 
horses have tested positive for Buta- 
zolidin as long as 84 hours after re- 
ceiving the medication. 

Four Possibilities. Lou Cavalaris, the 
trainer of Dancer’s Image and a 21- 
year veteran with an untarnished rep- 
ulation, admitted last week that he gave 
his horse Butazolidin six days, or 144 
hours, before the Derby. The drug was 
administered on a vet's prescription— 
two tablets, forced down the horse's 
throat with a “balling gun.” That was 
the only time, insisted Cavalaris, that 
he or anybody in his employ ever ad- 
ministered bute to Dancer's Image. His 
story suggested that Dancer's Image, 
through some quirk in his physiological 


makeup, retained the drug for an ex- 
traordinarily long period of time—a ten- 
uous possibility after reports from Ken- 
tucky indicated that his urine contained 
considerably more than a mere trace 
of the drug. Two other explanations 
were favored by the horse’s owner, Bos- 
ton Auto Dealer Peter Fuller: 1) urine 
samples somehow got mixed up during 
the testing process, or 2) someone not 
connected with the stable gave Danc- 
er’s Image an extra dose of Butazo- 
lidin. “Someone,” said Fuller darkly, 
“may have gotten to the horse.” He de- 
manded an investigation and promised 
a “large financial reward” for informa- 
tion leading to such a culprit. 

Fuller will get his investigation: when 
they meet at Churchill Downs this week, 
the stewards will interrogate everyone 
connected with the case, and decide 
what penalties, if any, should be meted 
out. If Trainer Cavalaris is held re- 
sponsible for the drugging, he could be 
barred from racing for a time span rang- 
ing from a few days to life. Which 
leaves a big question in the immediate 
future of Dancer's Image. The horse is 
scheduled to race this:week in the sec- 
ond of the Triple Crown events, the 
Preakness at Pimlico, Md. If Cavalaris 
is suspended, said Fuller, Dancer’s Im- 
age will not go to the post. 


GOLF 
How About That Mann? 


Carol Mann, 27, is a 6-ft. 3-in. mini- 
skirted blonde who loves popcorn, Mis- 
sion: Impossible and André Kostelanetz. 
She professes to a belief that “positive 
thinking is the key to success,” and she 
confesses to “a burning desire to set up 
housekeeping and start having babies.” 
But patio parties and the P.T.A. will 
have to wait. For Carol is a traveling 
salesman’s daughter, and she took up 


JOHN SLINEY 





GOLFER MANN 
Now dad has to follow. 
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to lend a hand. 


Just call your New York Life Agent. 

He'll help you lay the groundwork for 

a lifetime of financial security. Show you 
how to guarantee money for your 
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golf at eleven because “I only got to 
see my father on weekends; since he 
was a golfer I figured this would be a 
good way to be with him.” 

It was. But now if Dad wants to see 
Carol, he has to follow her around 
She is the hottest performer on the la 
dies’ pro tour. Last week she sank a 12- 
ft. birdie putt on the last hole to win 
the $11,500 Shreveport, La., Kiwanis 
Club Open and walk off with her third 
victory in a row, a feat topped by only 
one other female pro in history: Mick- 
ey Wright, who twice won four straight 
—and lost to Carol by one stroke last 
week. 

Like Carol, the ladies’ tour has come 
a long way in a short time. In 1961, 
only $186,000 in prize money was at 
stake; this year the total is up to more 
than $500,000. Carol Mann's victory at 
Shreveport earned her $1,725, boosted 
her 1968 earnings to $9,550, tops on 
the tour. By contrast, Tom Weiskopf, 
the No. | moneywinner on the men’s 
circuit, has already earned $73,322 this 
year—almost 75% of what Carol has 
won in her eight years as a pro. 

But if Carol cannot yet afford to 
buy her own jet, like Arnie Palmer and 
Jack Nicklaus, her golf winnings do 
allow her to indulge her penchant for 
thigh-high, pastel-colored skirts (“I wear 
miniskirts and maxi-legs”). And if worse 
comes to worst, she can always pick 
up a little change by challenging men 
to a driving contest. Probably the long- 
est hitter on the ladies’ tour, Carol con- 
sistently belts her drives 250 yds. or 
more, and there is little wrong with the 
rest of her game. Last month, in Atlan- 
ta’s Lady Carling Open, she shot 66-66- 
68 for a 54-hole total of 200—16 under 
par and the lowest score ever recorded 
in a ladies’ tournament. 


HOCKEY 
Eight in Thirteen 


Only those who were inside know ex- 
actly what testy Coach Hector (“Toe”) 
Blake, 55, said when he barred the 
doors of the last-place Montreal Ca- 
nadiens’ dressing room Christmas night. 
But whatever Toe said, his words 
worked. The Canadiens won 30 of their 
remaining 41 games and skated away 
with the National Hockey League's East 
Division championship. They then 
wiped out the Boston Bruins (4 games 
to 0), the Chicago Black Hawks (4-1), 
and finally the West Division's St. Louis 
Blues (4-0) to win their eighth Stanley 
Cup in 13 years. 

Not that it was all that easy last 
week against the Blues, an expansion 
team that hardly figured to belong on 
the same ice with the polished Ca- 
nadiens. St. Louis twice took Montreal 
into sudden-death overtime. All four 
games were decided by one goal. In 
the deciding game, Montreal had to bat- 
tle back from a 2-1 deficit, and it took 
a goal by J. C. Tremblay with 8 min. 
20 sec. left to give the Canadiens a 3-2 
victory and the cup. 
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You load it instantly and have no settings to make. And you get 
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Whether or not you own common 
stock, you may be in for a surprise 
before you finish these pages. The rea- 
son: some just-released figures about 
buying common stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The figures are to appear in the 
next issue of the Journal of Business, 
published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. They're the latest findings 
from the Center for Research in Se- 
curity Prices, which has been spin- 
ning its computer tapes for almost a 
decade in the most exhaustive analy- 
sis of the stock market in history. 
The forthcoming report measures 
how common stocks as a whole have 
performed on the New York Stock 
Exchange over a period of 40 years. 
Thus, it establishes a bench mark for 
evaluating the success or failure of 
any investment program. 


What about the odds for profit? 


An earlier study from the Center (sce 
box, right) analyzed probabilities of 
making money in the market. It 
startled the investment world by re- 
porting that a hypothetical investor, 
choosing single stocks at random from 
the Big Board list, and choosing pur- 
chase and selling dates at random in 
the period from 1926 to 1960, would 
probably have made money three out 
of every four times. Doubled his 
money half the time! 

The new study focuses on overall 
stock market performance, in terms 
of rates of return on investment, be- 
ginning and ending in any year from 
1926 to 1965, Not the performance 
of any selected group of stocks, but 
of all the common stocks ever listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange during 
that period. Good times and bad, war 
and peace, bull markets and bear. 
Read the highlights. Then clip cou- 
pon for a copy of the full report. 

For the results of the new study to 


be meaningful, you've got to start 
with a few ground rules. 


The new study: guidelines 


There were 1,856 common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at one time or another during 
the 40 years studied. 

The Center put on computer tape 
the prices for every one of those 
stocks at every month-end over the 
forty years, adjusting the prices to re- 
flect splits, spin-offs, stock dividends, 
rights, mergers and consolidations, so 
the prices would be strictly compar- 
able throughout the whole period. All 
cash dividends went on the tape, too. 

Then the question was posed: What 
if you had put an equal sum of money 
in each of the stocks at the beginning 
of each of those 40 years, and rein- 
vested all the dividends? 

If you did—what would your hold- 
ings be worth at the end of every suc- 
ceeding year? Just how much would 
you have made or lost? 


Some highlights 


1. If you had bought the stocks in 
January, 1926, and held on through 
December, 1965, your average rate of 
return would have equaled 9.3% per 
year, compounded annually. That's 
after counting round-lot commissions 
on your purchases, but not consider- 
ing taxes on dividends or on your final 
capital gain. Just forthe record, $1,000 
compounded annually at 9.3% 
amounts to $35,000 in 40 years! 

2. For the postwar period, the 20 
years from December of 1945 to De- 
cember of 1965, you would have done 
even better—12.6% per year, com- 
pounded annually. 

3. Out of the total of 820 possible 
time periods covering every combina- 
tion of years from 1926 through 1965, 
you would have had a /oss in only 72 


Just how good are common stocks? 


How does a return of 9.3% sound to you? 


periods. And, naturally, most of these 
losses occurred in the Depression 
years. The three longest negative peri- 
ods, measuring from year-end to year- 
end: the 14 years from 1927 to 1941, 
the 14 years from 1928 to 1942, and 
the 12 years from 1929 to 1941. 

4. In the postwar period, you would 
have shown a profit in 95% of all the 
210 possible year-to-year periods. 
There was no interval of more than 
four years in which you would have 
earned a rate of return of less than 
7%, no ten-year period in which you 
would have earned less than 11%. 

5. From December, 1960, to De- 

cember, 1965 —despite a loss in the 
year 1962—you would have earned an 
average rate of return equal to 15.9% 
per year, compounded annually. 
“All of that sounds just great, but I 
can’t invest an equal amount of money 
in all the stocks on the Exchange. 
What do your figures mean to me?” 


Good question. The answer is found 
in the study itself: An investor who 
selected stocks at random would, on 
the average, have had the same re- 
sults in terms of final wealth as the 
hypothetical investor we have been 
talking about here. 

Nobody can promise you a thing 
when it comes to the stock market, of 
course, Certainly, past performance 
provides no guarantee of the future. 
And, as a practical matter, most in- 
dividual investors cannot economi- 
cally reinvest their dividends. But the 
record of history —particularly a rec- 
ord as carefully compiled as this one 
—should not be dismissed. 

“What about the tax bite?” 


We've quoted the rates of return in a 
form that lets you compare them with 
rates of return from other investment 
media—savings banks that pay com- 
pounded interest, for example. In 


Highlights of Previous Study 
on Stock Market Probabilities 


This study, published in 1965, sought 
to determine a hypothetical inves- 
tor’s chances of making a profit by 
choosing stocks at random during 
the 35-year period from 1926 to 1960. 

In other words, how you probably 
would have done if you exercised no 
judgment. If you had merely fired 
darts at the stock pages of your 
newspaper to choose your stocks - 
and at calendars to determine when 
you bought and when you sold. 

At the Center for Research in Se- 
curity Prices, Prof. Lawrence Fisher 
figured how you would have made 
out if you had bought every stock on 
the New York Stock Exchange at the 
end of every month from January, 
1926, to December, 1960, reinvested 
dividends—and then sold the stock 
in each and every succeeding month, 

Take General Motors, for exam- 
ple. Dr. Fisher assumed that you 
bought GM in January of 1926 and 
sold in February, bought in January 
and sold in March, bought in Janu- 
ary and sold...in every month right 
up through December of 1960—a 
total of 419 combinations, Then the 
researchers went back and assumed 
you bought GM in February of 1926 
—and sold in March, sold in April, 
sold in May, and so on through De- 
cember, 1960. 

For GM—or any other common 
stock listed for the whole period — 


other words, they are the rates that 
would have applied before taxes. 
But Lawrence Fisher and James H. 
Lorie—the professors who conducted 
this research job—are very patient and 
meticulous men. Their study also 
shows exactly how you might have 
made out after Federal taxes, in each 
of the 820 possible periods. First, as- 
suming you had filed a joint return on 
a taxable income equal to $10,000 in 
1960, then, assuming you had an in- 
come equal to $50,000 in 1960, and 
comparable incomes in other years. 
The results for each category of in- 
vestor are also shown with reinvest- 
ment of dividends, without reinvest- 
ment, even ignoring dividends! All 
told, there are eighteen separate tables. 
(Clip coupon for your free copy.) 
Over the full 40-year period—after 
paying commissions and Federal 
taxes (and counting dividends but not 
reinvesting them) — our $10,000-a- 
year man would still have realized an 
average rate of return equal to 6.9% 
per year, compounded annually. On 
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that meant 87,990 possible combina- 
tions of monthly purchases and sales 
throughout the 35 years. For a/l the 
common stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange during all or any 
part of that period, it meant 56,557,- 
538 possible transactions! 


Conclusions 
If you had been our hypothetical in- 
vestor, here is what you might have 
expected on average if you had 
bought single stocks by purely ran- 
dom selection: 
* You would have made a profit on 
78 percent of your transactions. 
Odds of better than three to one. Of 
course, you would have lost 22 per- 
cent of the time. 
* Your median rate of return would 
have been 9.8% per year, com- 
pounded annually. 
* On more than half of your trans- 
actions, you would have at least 
doubled your money. 
* Over two thirds of the time, your 
rate of return would have exceeded 
5% per year, compounded annually. 
* Almost one fifth of the time, your 
rate of return would have been 20% 
per year, compounded annually, 
* Losses of 20 percent per year oc- 
curred only about eight times in a 
hundred; losses of more than 50 per- 
cent less than two times in a hundred. 


the same basis, our $50,000-a-year 
man would have realized 6.1%. The 
comparable returns for the postwar 
years: 10.4% and 8.5%. 

“Are you trying to tell me that you 
can’t lose buying common stocks?” 
By no means. People have lost their 
shirts in the market, and everybody 
knows it. In the single year of 1962, 
the average rate of return was nega- 
tive—minus 13.3%. During the Great 
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Depression of the early thirties, and 
during the recession of 1937-38, loss- 
es on common stock were frequent. 
But you can’t ignore the study’s con- 
clusion that you could have made 
money in 91 % of all the 820 possible 
year-to-year holding periods from 
1926 to 1965, ex taxes. 


“How does the rate of return on stocks 
stack up against other ways I might 
have invested my money?” 


Another good question. Four years 
ago, a preliminary study concerning 
rates of return in the stock market, 
1926 to 1960, disclosed that common 
stocks yielded rates of return substan- 
tially higher than alternative invest- 
ment media for which comparable 
data were available. 

Specifically, Fisher and Lorie 
pointed out that savings in commer- 
cial banks, mutual savings banks, and 
savings and loan associations yielded 
less than 4% for most of this period. 
Yields on mortgage loans and bonds 
of all kinds were generally lower than 
those available on common stocks. 


“What has Merrill Lynch got to do 
with all of this?” 


Well, Merrill Lynch has supported 
this project—over many years. So have 
several major research foundations, 
because they think the project puts 
facts and figures where only guesses 
existed previously. No one is more 
appreciative of that than the banks, 
insurance companies and other large 
institutional investors who are now 
also supporting the work of the Cen- 
ter for Research in Security Prices. 
Merrill Lynch wants its customers 
to know as much as we can tell them 
about the risks and rewards of invest- 
ing before they put their money into 
the stock market. That’s why, for a 
great many years, our motto has been: 
Investigate —then invest. 
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SINGERS 
The Purity of Madness 


“Hel-loooo, my dear friends,’ flutes 
the voice. Blowing kisses, fluttering his 
large, bony fingers and rolling his eyes, 
Tiny Tim skips onstage like Bea Lillie 
in drag: shoulder-length locks, tattersall 
sports jacket decorated with a sheriff's 
badge, plaid shirt and orange socks. He 
always carries a copy of the New Tes- 
tament and lugs a soiled brown shop- 
ping bag in which he always keeps 
such talismans as a dime-store compact 
(he uses pale Elizabeth Arden founda- 
tion makeup), two notebooks containing 
the lyrics of 500 songs, and, of course, 
his “dear, sweet” ukulele. 

Giggling, he takes the uke from its 
old cardigan wrapper. Plink-a-plank-a- 
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TINY TIM ON STAGE 
Tippy-toe through the camp. 


plink. His thin, reedy tones soar into 
an unearthly falsetto, the vibrato voice 
quavering like a hummingbird’s wings: 
“Come tiptoe through the tulips with 
me...” In the audience, as at San 
Francisco's Fillmore Auditorium last 
week, his listeners are rapt, incredulous, 
amused—everything but indifferent. 
And no wonder. Tiny Tim is a gen- 
tle soul who happens to be the most 
bizarre entertainer this side of Barnum 
& Bailey’s sideshow. His specialties are 
pop songs from early decades of the 
century, and his performances flicker 
with a genuine talent for re-creating 
the styles of such stars of the era as Ar- 
thur Fields, Gene Austin, Ruth Etting 
and Russ Columbo. But Tiny dismisses 
the notion that he does imitations. “The 
spirits of singers whose songs I do are 
living within me,” he insists, All this is 
pathetically easy to mock, yet Tiny’s 
total absorption in his role—what one 
friend calls “the purity of his madness” 
—cloaks him in an impervious aura of 
innocence. Blithely he goes on com- 


muning with his windup Victrola and 
400 old recordings, and indulging such 
eccentricities as taking “a big shower” 
for 90 minutes each day, plus several 
“little showers after nature calls,” and 
brushing his teeth six times a day (three 
times with toothpaste, three with papa- 
ya powder). 

The son of a Lebanese immigrant, 
Tiny was born as Herbert Khaury in 
New York City 35 or 40 years ago (he 
is coy about his exact age). After high 
school, he began performing at night 
under such names as Larry Love and 
Derry Dover in dreary Greenwich Vil- 
lage bars. Since becoming a regular 
two years ago at a midtown nightspot 
called The Scene, he has risen to the sta- 
tus of court jester in the local realm of 
camp. Now six network television ap- 
pearances, and the recent release of his 
first record album, have helped place 
him in a cultish tradition. that goes 
back through Shakespeare’s clowns all 
the way to the Roman circus—that of 
the holy fool. 

But holy papaya powder, who is fool- 
ing whom? 


JAZZ 


Wesward Ho, or A Day in the Life 

The time is 1943. Scene: the 440 
Club in Indianapolis. A chunky, ex- 
uberant 20-year-old named Wes Mont- 
gomery sits on the bandstand. Inspired 
by the recordings of the great jazz gui- 
tarist Charlie Christian (“they burned 
my ears”), he has bought a guitar with 
his day-laborer’s wages and learned 
Christian’s solos by rote. Now, in his 
first professional appearance, he plays 
them through faultlessly. 

Listeners at the tables (astonished): 
More! More! 

Wes plays the same solos through 
again, note for note. They are all that 
he has learned so far. Except for them, 
he can barely pick out a scale. 

Other musicians: No, man. Improvise 
like we do. 

Cut to San Francisco’s Jazz Work- 
shop in 1960. Wes has learned to im- 
provise, to say the least. But only now, 
at 37, has he finally budged from In- 
dianapolis in order to join his brothers 
Monk and Buddy in a group called the 
Mastersounds. His playing, though bris- 
tling with authority, is unorthodox: he 
plucks the strings with his thumb in- 
stead of his fingers or a plectrum, giv- 
ing a rounded, intense tone, and he 
phrases in short, jabbing bursts instead 
of the looping legatos of most post- 
Christian guitarists. Enter Jazz Critic 
Ralph Gleason. 

Gleason: You're the most exciting 
ard original jazz guitarist in a decade. 

Wes: For a long time guys have told 
me my playing is different, but I 
couldn’t hear it myself. I thought they 
just wanted me to buy them a drink. 

Cut to a recording studio just out- 
side Manhattan in 1965. Wes is now 





firmly ensconced as the top guitarist in 
jazz, admired and imitated by fellow 
musicians, triumphant in critics’ polls. 
But in the commercial music world be- 
yond jazz he is still a nonentity. Enter 
Record Producer Creed Taylor. 
Taylor: Your records haven't sold 
very well. My idea is for you to adapt 
established hits like Goin’ Out of My 
Head and record them with big orches- 
tras—strings, woodwinds, the works. 
Wes: Man, to me that would be as 
bad as doing Elvis Presley tunes. Be- 
sides, technically I don’t know what 
I'm doing. I get nervous when I see 
other musicians with paper all over 
their stands—and me with nothing. 
Taylor; Try it. I'll send you tapes of 
the songs in advance so you can learn 
the melodies. Then in the studio I'll 
talk you through the arrangements. 
Cut to the present. Scene: a jazz 
club anywhere. Starting with Goin’ Out 
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WES MONTGOMERY 
Cut to the present. 


of My Head, Wes’s pop-jazz albums 
have brought a huge, diverse new audi- 
ence thronging to his in-person appear- 
ances. For a solid nine months, one or 
the other of his recordings has held the 
No. 1 spot in Billboard's bestseller chart 
of jazz LPs. This week A Day in the 
Life, which has sold a whopping 250,- 
000 copies, is at the top of the chart 
for the 32nd consecutive week. 

Chorus of jazz purists: You're pop- 
ular! You have an accountant, a law- 
yer, a publicity man. You've sold out. 

Wes: Jazz or any other music doesn’t 
mean anything if you just play for your- 
self. You've got to project it to people. 

Backed by a quintet that includes 
his brothers, he begins to play. The 
style, limned in his characteristic par- 
allel octaves, is mellower, more me- 
lodic than before; but every note still 
throbs with bluesy feeling. The purists 
start snapping their fingers in spite of 
themselves, and they join the pop, rock, 
and rhythm-and-blues fans in applaud- 
ing at THE END. 
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A classic British gin, created in 1770, perfected in America. 
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This mechanical engineer is trying to 
decipher the mysteries of blood circulation. 


Who'd guess he’s in the computer business? 


“Medical research may seem an odd field for a man in the computer 
business,” says IBM’s Louis Lopez, ‘let alone for a mechanical engineer. 
But we’re applying engineering techniques to a study of the blood- 
stream. 

“In some aspects the human circulatory system resembles a hydrau- 
lic system. It has a pump, valves and fluid in motion. We're trying to ex- 
press its mechanics in precise mathematical equations. This requires 
millions of calculations. Without computers, we couldn't do it.” 

Louis Lopez and his associates want to give doctors more informa- 
tion about the circulatory system. The kind of information that will 
help them with some of the problems of blood and heart disease. 

Today, computers are blinking away on assignments that 
weren't even contemplated a few years ago. As recently as 1953, 
there were only a few companies making computers for a lim- 
ited number of uses—and just a handful of customers. Now, 
there are dozens of competitors and thousands of users— 
each looking for new ways to put computers to work. 
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Constant innovation has been a way of life 
in the computer business from its be- 
ginning less than two decades ago. 
Louis Lopez is typical of the thou- 
sands of men and women in the in- 
dustry who continually search for 
new ways to use computers. 











The one-vacation airline. 


That doesn't mean Delta 
closes down for two weeks 
every year. 

It simply means that we 
know how important your va- 
cation is. Because if you're like 
most of us, you only get one 
vacation a year. 

So, naturally, you're anxious 
to get started. 

And if we get you off to a 
bad start, Delta's off to a bad 
start—with you, 

And telling you that we're 
the fifth largest airline in the 
country and that we fly to all 
sorts of beautiful exciting va 
cation spots won't make you 
feel one bit better about it. 


After all, our impressive 
schedule to Los Angeles 
doesn't carry any weight with 
you if you're headed for 
Miami. And when your wife’s 
been hinting all year about 
the Caribbean, youdon't want 
to hear all about New Orleans 
or Las Vegas or San Francisco 
—from us or anybody else— 
even though we fly to all these 
places. 

Well, that’s why we call 
Delta the one-vacation airline. 
Of all the beautiful, exciting 
vacation spots we fly to, we 
feel the most beautiful and ex- 
citing one of all is the one that 
looks best to you. If you give 


us the cltance, we'll handle 
your vacation as if it were our 
own — which, ina very real 
sense, it is. 

Your travel ‘agent can tell 
you all about the vacation 
spots we fly to, and the money 
saving package plans available 
for each one. When you find 
the one that makes your mouth 
water most, tell him to give us 
the go-ahead. When we find 
out what your pleasure is, 
we'll make it our business. 

And, from then on, we hope 
you'll think of us as your one- 
vacation airline. 


> DELTA 





The one vacation that matters is yours. 
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REPORTING 
A More Dangerous War 


Covering South Vietnamese para- 
troopers as they advanced from house 
to house on the edge of Saigon last 
week, U.P.I. Photographer Charles Eg- 
gleston, 23, was struck in the head by a 
bullet and killed—bringing the total 
number of newsmen who have died in 
the war to 17. As the fighting has come 
to Saigon and other cities, reporters 
have been in more danger than ever be- 
fore. The previous week, Time Corre- 
spondent John Cantwell, 30, lost his life 
along with three other newsmen: Mi- 
chael Birch, 24, Australian Associated 
Press correspondent; Ronald Laramy, 
31, a Reuters correspondent; and Bruce 
Pigott, 23, assistant bureau chief of Reu- 
ters in Saigon (Time, May 10). 

One reporter, Frank Palmos, 28. a 
freelance Australian journalist, escaped 
to tell the story. The group had been rid- 
ing in a jeep around Saigon when they 
noticed a column of smoke rising above 
the Cholon section. Heading for the 
smoke, they soon found themselves 
moving through a stream of refugees 
fleeing the Viet Cong. Some tried to 
warn them with shouts of “V.C.! V.C.!", 
but they kept going until they arrived 
at an empty intersection—and then it 
was too late. Cantwell, who was driv- 
ing, tried to put the jeep in reverse. 
Before he could, two Viet Cong opened 
fire. Palmos jumped out of the jeep, 
ran, staggered and pretended to fall 
dead. He watched the V.C. commander 
approach the jeep, where Birch was 
wounded but still alive. “Bao Chi,” he 
pleaded, using the Vietnamese word for 
newsman. “Bao Chi,” replied the V.C. 
derisively. And he pumped three rounds 
from his .45 into the correspondent, 

Hail of Bullets. The V.C. commander 
then fired from close range at another 
wounded correspondent lying on the 
ground; by then, all but Palmos had 
been killed. When the V.C. lowered 
their guns, Palmos leaped to his feet 
and sprinted away. “There was tremen- 
dous surprise and anger on their faces 
They started firing, but they weren't 
very good shots. They hit a sign, they 
hit a post, they hit my shirt, but they 
didn’t hit me.” He ducked into a line 
of refugees and managed to elude his 
pursuers. 

The execution of the correspondents 
was one of the more brutal acts of a bru- 
tal enemy. “Obviously the men did not 
Know that the Viet Cong held the 
street,” William Rademaekers, TIME bu- 
reau chief in Saigon, reported last week 
“And in the shifting nature of the war, 
where one street is secure at 9 am 
and V.C.-held at 10, they cannot be ac- 
cused of naiveté or recklessness. The 
fighting is inevitably close in, and the 
chances of getting caught in a crossfire 
are immeasurably greater. Street fight- 
ing is as new to most correspondents 
as it is to most of the soldiers. By now, 
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MURDERED CORRESPONDENTS IN SAIGON 
Warnings of “V.C.! V.C.!’, but they kept going, 


most journalists can handle themselves 
fairly well in the field: they know when 
to duck, when to run, what to listen 
for, when to dig. In the cities, however, 
we forget about ricochets and flying 
glass, about the ability of an enemy to 
Pop out of a burning shack and then dis- 
appear. If you move too slowly, you 
get cut off from Allied troops, and if 
you go too quickly, you suddenly find 
yourself in the middle of it. 

“There are, of course, any number 
of things that one doesn't do in Viet 
Nam today. One does not drive quick- 
ly at night. In the cities one tries to 
wear white shirts after dark, and if walk- 
ing alone, whistle. A reporter sits in 
the back of restaurants, away from 
doors and windows. 

“Correspondents have gone on am- 
bushes, flown Medevac missions, sat 


in Khe Sanh. Still others have de- 
liberately gone into V.C. country to 
interview the enemy. All of these 


things are not wise; yet it is the way 
the war must be covered.” 


PUBLISHERS 
The Chain That Doesn’‘t Bind 


For the first time in the history of 
Pulitzer prizes, a single publisher, John 
S. Knight, 73, carried off three of them 
last week. His Detroit Free Press won 
top prize for local general reporting, 
the Charlotte Observer's Eugene Gray 
Payne was named best cartoonist, and 
Knight himself was cited for editorial 
writing. It was a day of rare honors 
for a publisher who has not gone out 
of his way to seek them.* 

Knight has never fancied himself a 


* Among the other Pulitzer winners: William 
Styron, the fiction prize for The Confessions 
of Nat Turner; George F. Kennan, the bi 
ography award for Memoirs: 1925-1950: Will 
and Ariel Durant, the general nonfiction lau- 
rels for the tenth and final volume of The 
Story of Civilization. 


domineering press lord. Preferring to 
call his papers a group, not a chain, he 
encourages local autonomy, and his pa- 
pers make the most of it. The Detroit 
Free Press (circ. 605,000), the Miami 
Herald (369,600), the Charlotte Observ- 
er (177,950), the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal (178,147), the Charlotte News (63,- 
772) and the Tallahassee Democrat (29,- 
300) are all increasing their circulation 
and are highly profitable. With inter- 
ests in one television and three radio 
Stations as well as three Florida week- 
lies, the group’s total revenues reached 
$123 million in 1967, up $4,000,000 
from the year before. Net income, how 
ever, was down from $9,000,000 in 
1966 to $8,000,000 last year, mainly be- 
cause of the 26-week strike against the 
Free Press that still shows no sign of 
ending. 

Ruthlessly Local. Authority is gen- 
erously delegated all down the line at 
Knight newspapers. Reporters are free 
to pursue a story as long as they think 
it is worth it. This has produced some 
memorable series, including the Free 
Press’s Pulitzer-winning analysis of last 
summer's ghetto riots. For five weeks a 
trio of reporters investigated every one 
of the 43 deaths that occurred during 
the riots. As a result of the series, 
three white policemen and a Negro 
watchman were indicted this month for 
conspiring to violate the civil rights of 
eight Negroes held in a motel (two otf 
the Negroes had been shot and killed). 

Last month, the Charlotte Observer 
wound up a searching seven-week re- 
port on conditions among North Car- 
olina’s poor, both black and white. Re- 
porters Dwayne Walls and James Bat- 
ten even traveled to Chicago and Wash- 
ington to discover how North Carolina 
migrants were faring; most were dis- 
illusioned and not doing much better 
than they had done at home. 

Knight's dailies are all locally orient- 
ed. “I would rather miss the big na- 
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This is ; 
Granpa Hankins, 


he tried to tell George Dickel 
how to make Tennessee 

Sour Mash Whisky 

but George had his own ideas, 
and after Granpa tasted 
George's whisky, 

he had to admit 

it was smoother 

and softer. Still is. 





George Dickel Tennessee 
Sour Mash Whisky. 

The good-natured 
whisky. 
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Magnavox 
tape 
take-along. 


Superb Magnavox sound from this 
personal-size solid-state tape re- 
corder. Powered by flashlight bat- 
teries; easy push-button operation. 
Features include fast-forward and 
other controls; AC adapter input. 
Plays pre-recorded tape and your 
own recordings. Comes with re- 
usable 60-minute cassette, micro- 
Phone, earphone, shoulder strap, 
vinyl case. Magnavox tape recorders 
from $34.90. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


ional story,” says Beacon Journal Pub- 
lisher and Executive Editor Ben Maid- 
enburg. “The reader is going to get 
that on TV or the New York Times or 
the newsmagazines. I would rather get 
that Rotary Club meeting or the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce story instead.” 
That fits in with Knight's thinking. “It 
is our obligation to print a lot of local 
news,” he says. “We do very well at it; 
sometimes, I must confess, to the point 
where I feel it is boring.” To report 
this news, the papers hire youngsters 
fresh from college and pay them rea- 
sonably well; otherwise, editorial bud- 
gets are lean. In three or four years, 
reporters generally move on to publica- 
tions of more national scope. 
Dissenters Wanted. Knight encour- 
ages all his papers to take strong posi- 
lions on political issues. They are free 
to disagree with him and among them- 
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KNIGHT 
Blunt, crusty, but never rash. 


selves. In the 1962 Ohio gubernatorial 
campaign, the Beacon Journal supported 
Democratic Candidate Michael Di 
Salle, Editor Maidenburg, who dissent- 
ed, was permitted to run his own signed 
editorials backing Republican James 
Rhodes, the eventual winner, 

Knight's home base is in Akron, 
where he inherited the Beacon Journal 
from his father in 1933. Every month 
he travels to one of his new spapers for 
a day’s consultation. He reads all his pa- 
pers every day, insists that every ed- 
itorial be initialed so that he will know 
who writes it. His favorite activity 
comes each Thursday, when he closets 
himself in his office and works on his 
weekly column, for which he won the 
Pulitzer. Although he is a conservative, 
he has been a consistent opponent of 
the Viet Nam war; for the past year, 
he has written about little else. He is 
blunt—crusty, even—but never rash 
As a man who does not hesitate to 
speak his own mind, he has made it a 
firm policy to let others speak theirs. 
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Jaguar XKE coupes. One is long- 
er than the other and has a back 
seat for the kids. 

The longer XKE coupe with 
the back seat offers optional auto- 
matic transmission. 

Other than that, both cars are 
pretty hard to tell apart. Both 
have the same big 4.2 litre engine. 
Which makes either one more 
powerful than any imported car 
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You are looking at two different selling for less than $10,000. 


Both coupes have prime hide 
leather upholstery, real wire 
wheels, reclining bucket seats, 
8 hand-rubbed coats of paint, 4- 
wheel disc brakes, fully indepen- 
dent suspension, radial-ply tires. 
Air conditioning is optional. 

Now. Which XKE is which? 
The smaller car pictured above 
is actually the longer 2+-2 Fam- 
ily Coupe. While the standard- 








wheelbase XKE Coupe is shown 
in the foreground. 

We can't say which model is 
right for you, but your Jaguar 
dealer can. 

Bring him into the picture. 


Jaguar 
































MORRIS & FELT CUTOUT 
More fun than clarity any time. 


SCULPTURE 
Mastery of Mystery 


Robert Morris is such a common 
name that some museumgoers think 
there are several Robert Morrises. There 
is the one whose grey Fiberglas L shapes 
won a prize at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute in 1966, and the one whose knife- 
edged I beams starred in the Guggen- 
heim Museum's sculpture show last 
year. Then there is the Robert Morris 
who electrified Buffalonians at the 1965 
Festival of the Arts by a “dance” in 
which he and a female partner inched 
across the stage, locked in embrace and 
clad only in mineral oil. 

All these adventures were, in fact, ini- 
tiated by the same Robert Morris, 37, 
a Buster Keaton-faced Kansas Citian 
who teaches at Manhattan’s Hunter Col- 
lege. He is renowned in avant-garde 
circles as both the creator of bafflingly 
simple minimal sculptures and the au- 
thor of still more baffling tracts in their 
defense. What seems to bind together 
Morris’ dance, sculpture and writing is 
one fact: he is apparently dedicated to 
the proposition that clarity is square. 

Early Morrisiana includes such wily 
visual conundrums as a bronze box se- 
cured with a padlock, the key to which 
is inside the box. His recent show at 
Manhattan’s Castelli Gallery began with 
15- to 50-ft.-long hanks of handsome in- 
dustrial felt, sliced into strips and dan- 
gled weirdly from the walls. In later 
weeks, the gallery showed cold-rolled 
steel and aluminum mesh bolted to- 
gether with immense authority—into 
impossibly useless, pointless, outsized 
shapes. 

Morris, of course, maintains that his 
aim is to demystify the viewer. Says 
he of his sculpture: “You don’t have to 
explore it. The information is given at 
once.” To him, the appeal of felt is two- 
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fold: its shape depends on how it is 
draped. Secondly, felt comes naturally 
in heather, maroon and buff (Morris re- 
fuses to color his metal works, since 
paint creates “a second skin”). 
Paradoxically, the very directness of 
Morris’ sculptures is what flummoxes 
gallerygoers. If they follow his advice 
not to explore the work, they will shrug 
and leave. If, on the other hand, they ig- 
nore him and study the work, they will 
find it witty, ironic, subtly allusive. One 
lady collector recalls that, when her 
companion strolled toward one of Mor- 
ris’ grey Fiberglas doorshapes in a gal- 
lery, she suddenly felt compelled to 
call out “Stop.” “I don’t know why,” 
she says, laughing nervously, “but it 
was almost like a man violating a wom- 
an.” She has since bought a large Mor- 
ris for her garden. 


MUSEUMS 


Eros in Sweden 

For weeks, a Japanese poster draw- 
ing of a couple frolicking in sexual 
intercourse had been visible over much 
of southern Sweden, including the town 
of Lund. It heralded an 800-work dis- 
play in Lund’s museum entitled “First 
International Exhibition of Erotic Art.” 
The nucleus of the show was drawn 
from the collection of Paris-based U.S. 
Sexologists Phyllis and Eberhard Kron- 
hausen, who maintain that their inter- 
est in erotica is “part of our concern 
with mental health. We feel very strong- 
ly that sexuality is the great remaining 
pocket of cultural insanity.” 

Insane or not, it was certainly ex- 
plicit. At the preview, a large, coffinlike 
object, covered with black fur and with 
a slit across the lid, was rolled onto the 
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museum floor. Out from its pink, uter- 
ine interior stepped Phyllis Kronhausen, 
39, dressed in a see-through minidress 
and nothing else. Neither she nor a 
stark-naked violinist offered much com- 
petition to the art, which included erot- 
ic Indian sculpture, a Guinea fertility 
goddess, a Rembrandt etching of the art- 
ist and his wife disporting in a four- 
poster bed, a Picasso engraving of a 
couple copulating, and a vast variety 
of dildos and phalli. 

Within two days museumgoers, in- 
cluding elderly couples, beatniks and 
housewives with children, had broken 
all attendance records. Sweden being 
Sweden, there was no public outcry. In- 
deed, the show drew favorable reviews. 
Even the conservative Sydsvenska Dag- 
bladet ran eleven detailed pictures. Its 
conclusion: “On the whole, far more 
harmless than any one of our ordinary 
men’s magazines.” 


Ponies, Peacocks & Pilgrims 

One of the least-known bodies of 
primitive art is that produced in the vil- 
lages and aboriginal settlements of 
India. It has remained unknown pri- 
marily because educated Indians long 
placed a low value on it. Recently, a re- 
surgence of pride in the nation’s her- 
itage has led to a rediscovery of Indian 
folk art. How rich a tradition it has is 
shown in an exhibit of 470 masks, stat- 
ues, weavings, paintings and puppets 
now touring the U.S. (see color page). 
Organized by the U.S.’s Stella Kram- 
risch for the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, the show is currently at San Fran- 
cisco’s De Young Memorial Museum. 

What makes Indian folk art engag- 
ing, despite its perishable wood and 
terra cotta, are the extravagant whim- 
sies with which its untutored creators 
embellish formal Hindu legend and gods. 
The destroyer Shiva, as portrayed by 
the aboriginal Maria tribe of Madhya 
Pradesh in a ritual mask, takes on the 
unkempt, disheveled appearance of a 
wandering mendicant. 

Small equestrian figures are prevalent 
in village shrines, in part because of 
the horse’s aristocratic connotations and 
in part for his mystical significance: his 
fleet hoofs are believed to bear riders 
safely to the spirit world. The cat is 
held in reverence by the Bengalis of Cal- 
cutta because it is the bahana, or mount, 
of Shashti, the Bengalese goddess of fe- 
cundity. Brightly colored Kalighat paint- 
ings of cats were made by street paint- 
ers for sale to pilgrims to Calcutta’s 
Temple of Kali. One of the most im- 
pressive objects is a brass figurine from 
Orissa; it shows the hero Krishna try- 
ing to deceive one of his admirers by 
assuming the head of a peacock, the 
body of a tiger, the hump of a camel, 
one leg of an elephant, one leg of a 
horse, and one hand of a girl holding a 
flower. The devotee, says the legend, 
saw through the disguise. 
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WHEN YOU SPEND A NIGHT ATA LOEW'S HOTEL, 
IT DOESN'T TAKE YOU A DAY TO CHECK OUT. 


A lot of hotels make you pay for your room 
with more than just money. 

They make you pay with indigestion, 
headaches and frayed nerves. It’s as though they 
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You never get that feeling at a Loew’s Hotel. 

We consider you our guests right down to the 
last second. So we don’t shuffle you into your room 
in two minutes, and then take our sweet time 
checking you out. 

That’s one reason we don’t have to call our 
Hotels “Loew’s Warwick” or “Loew’s Ambassadors” 
for you to know you're in a Loew’s Hotel. 

When you check out in nothing flat, 
it’s obvious. 2. —— 
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Technically less difficult than many other procedures. 


SURGERY 


The Hearts of Texas 

Eight surgeons on four continents 
have now performed heart transplants, 
but the one who stepped most prom- 
inently last week from under the non- 
glare lights of his operating theater into 
the spotlight of world attention was a 
tall Texan, Denton Arthur Cooley, 47. 
The mere fact that Dr. Cooley did 
three heart transplants within five days 
was a notable achievement. To Cooley 
himself, this was incidental and to some 
extent accidental—the timing of trans- 
plants depends on having suitable do- 
nors and recipients available simulta- 
neously. The operations, says Cooley, 
are technically less difficult than many 
other open-heart procedures, of which 
he has performed no fewer than 4,000. 

Son of a Houston dentist, Cooley 
starred in basketball and made Phi Beta 
Kappa at the University of Texas. Af- 
ter getting his M.D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins University, he stayed on as an 
intern and resident at the Hopkins’ Uni- 
versity Hospitals and served as what he 
calls “a very junior assistant” to the 
great surgeon Alfred Blalock, who was 
soon to perform the world's first blue- 
baby operations. That association de- 
termined Cooley's future course, and 
he has been a heart man ever since 

Minioturized Surgery. After a year 
in London working with Britain's not- 
ed heart surgeon Lord Brock, Cooley 
returned to his native Houston and was 
associated at Baylor University College 
of Medicine with Surgeon Michael E. 
DeBakey (TIME cover, May 28, 1965). 
The DeBakey-Cooley team at Methodist 
Hospital pioneered many innovations 
in heart surgery before Cooley moved 
next door to St. Luke’s Episcopal Hos- 
pital, which is also affiliated with Bay 
lor. There he has established an_ in- 
dependent reputation as one of the 
greatest of heart surgeons and almost 
certainly the world’s greatest in the in- 
credibly difficult miniaturized surgery 
on hearts of infants. He has performed 
at least 1,000 open-heart operations on 
babies less than one year old. 
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Cooley is a demon for speed. In his 
first heart transplant, he performed the 
actual implantation of the donor organ 
in Everett C. Thomas’ chest in 31 min. 
His second, for Recipient James B. 
Cobb, took 42 min. Cooley’s third trans- 
plant, which took about 30 min., raised 
a legal question. The heart came from 
Clarence Nicks, 32, who died after be- 
ing beaten in a barroom brawl. Nicks 
showed no brain-wave activity and had 
had no reflexes for hours before his doc- 
tors shut off the machine that had been 
oxygenating the blood in his lungs. 
There was, therefore, no question that 
Nicks was legally dead. But since he 
had been involved in what could be- 
come a prosecution for homicide, his 
body was technically evidence. In Tex- 
as, it is illegal to put “evidentiary ma- 
terial” beyond the reach of a prosecu- 
tor—and that would include Nicks’s 
heart, which would certainly be beyond 
reach inside a transplant patient’s chest. 
Anticipating the problem, Cooley had 
a talk with the county medical exam- 
iner, who finally agreed to take no 
action under this provision. Only then 
did Cooley give Nicks’s heart to John 
Stuckwish, 62, of Alpine, Texas. 

Of Cooley’s three patients, Thomas 
continued to make good progress a week 
after his transplant; Stuckwish, at 
week’s end, was still battling for life. 
Cobb died 24 days after the operation, 


Left, Dr. Grady L. Hallman Jr.; Right, Dr. 
Robert D. Bloodwell 
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of obscure causes, But it was certainly 
not because his new heart had failed. 
It was in such good condition, said Coo- 
ley, that he would have transplanted it 
to a second patient if a suitable re- 
cipient had been available 


NEUROLOGY 
The Chemistry of Learning 


Man has been developing his brain 
for a million years or more, but only 
in the past seven years has research 
into its workings assumed significant di- 
mensions. Last week in Manhattan, 70 
of the world’s leading experts on brain 
processes met at a New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine symposium sponsored 
jointly by the Manfred Sakel Institute* 
and the Foundation for Research on 
the Nervous System. In sum, what the 
researchers had to say was that when 
brains work, the reaction is chemical— 
and complex. 

Study in man is vastly complicated 
by the fact that the human brain con- 
tains an estimated 10 billion nerve cells 
called neurons, and another 100 billion 
of a second type called glial cells. The 
fluid bath in which they are suspended 
is an important element in their elec- 
trochemical interactions. Moreover, said 
Sweden's Dr. Holger Hydén, one big 
neuron may have on its surface as 
many as 10,000 points of contact (syn- 
aptic knobs) with other neurons (see 
chart), But by means of exquisitely del- 
icate instrumentation and an electron 
microscope, Dr, Hydén has discovered 
that when human neurons are stimulat- 
ed, some of the millions of ribonucleic- 
acid (RNA) molecules inside them give 
orders to the glial cells to manufacture 
new proteins. The nature and pattern 
of these proteins contain an imprint of 
something that has been perceived, and 
may become a part of a memory 

Pecking Order. The reaction is more 
readily observable in animals, Hydén re- 
ported. When a normally lefthanded 
rat was forced to learn to use his right 
paw to get food out of a tube, cells in 
the most highly developed part of the 
brain (the cortex) produced a special 
kind of RNA as well as proteins. A simi- 
lar thing happened in goldfish that were 


* Named for the doctor who accidentally 
helped to open the door to research in brain 
chemistry in 1928 by discovering that over- 
doses of insulin can drastically alter the 
course of some mental ilinesses. 
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| forced to learn a new kind of swim- 

ming by having buoyant plastic foam 
stuck under their chins by Dr. Victor 
Shashoua of M.1.T. Fish that Dr. 
Shashoua made work just as hard swim- 
ming against a current, but without 
learning anything new, did not produce 
extra RNA. 

Dr. Samuel Bogoch of Boston’s 
Foundation for Research on the Ner- 
vous System taught pigeons to peck a 
particular button to get a kernel of 
corn from a machine. He found that 
the chemical brain reaction was not 
only the creation of new brain protein, 
but protein-sugar combinations (mu- 
coids) as well. Until three years ago, 
said Dr. Bogoch, only 20% of the 
brain’s proteins had been identified. This 
has now been raised to 60%, and those 
Known are divided into 16 groups. Two 
of these groups show a marked, though 
brief, increase when a pigeon learns his 

| pecking order; the increase in a third 
group lasts longer—from three to elev- 
en months. From his observations, Bo- 
goch postulates that memory is encod- 
ed in the protein-sugar combinations. 
As indirect proof, he has found that 
drugs that prevent the formation of 

| body sugars also impair the memories 
of trained animals. 

Nonsense Protein? Increasingly, re- 

searchers at the conference tended to 
make a sharp distinction between long- 
and short-term memory—in other 
words, the difference between a man's 
ability to remember a poem learned in 
grammar school and his inability, for 
the life of him, to remember the name 
of the fellow he met at lunch yester- 
| day. Sweden's .Dr. Hydén felt that the 
creation of protein (as in pigeons, rats 
and goldfish) is essential to man’s for- 
mation of long-term memories. Human 
brain cells, said Hydén, seldom divide 
and replace themselves as do most oth- 
er cells in the body. The neurons that 
a child has at six years must last him a 
lifetime. As he ages, some of them be- 
come damaged or die, so the brain's 
output of RNA in learning situations is 
decreased. 

The brain's RNA and protein pro- 
duction are originally determined by 
deoxyribonucleic acid (the DNA of Bio- 
chemist James Watson's bestselling The 
Double Helix) that is established in the 
embryo by the sex cells at the time of 
conception. There is evidence, said Hy- 
dén, that the DNA in an old animal 
differs from that in a young one—and 
the same is true, presumably, in man. 
Here, Hydén opened the door a chink 
for a glimpse into an admittedly far- 
out future. If a reasonably pure extract 
of brain DNA is injected into some an- 
imals, he said, their protein synthesis 
doubles within an hour. But he was care- 
ful to insist: “This does not mean that 
an elixir of life has been found.” Hard 
facts remaining to be determined, he 
said, are whether this is a “functionally 
valuable or a nonsense protein,” and 
whether the effect will last for days, 
| hours or years 
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LITURGY 
The Dancing Nun 


In the midst of an ecumenical ser- 
vice in Stanford University’s Memorial 
Chapel last week, a petite female fig- 
ure, dressed in a long white robe, leaped 
out of the foyer into the center aisle. 
She began to dance toward the altar, 
her arms gracefully beckoning the 1,400 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in at- 
tendance to join her in worship. By the 
altar, she performed a symbolic offer- 
tory. Later, she danced a joyous finale 
entitled God Is Light, then twirled dain- 
tily back up the aisle and slipped out 
of the church door. 

The lady in white was Sister Tina 
Bernal, 22, who may well be the na- 
tion’s only dancing nun. After five years 
as a professional dancer with the San 
Francisco Ballet Company, which she 
joined at age 13, she entered the So- 
ciety of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart in 1964. Although Sister Tina 
spends most of her time studying the- 
ology, her superiors have lately allowed 
her to dance at experimental worship 
services. She is not allowed to wear bal- 
let costumes. So she performs in a 
white version of Sacred Heart's tradi- 
tional black habit—the order wears both 
colors—because, as she puts it, “white 
celebrates life.” 

To Sister Tina, liturgical dancing 
symbolizes man’s oneness with God. 
Says she: “Sacred dance is the unity 
of man in action before God. I am a 
community when I dance.” She also 
feels that religious dancing helps em- 
phasize the sacredness of the human 
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body. Recently, she began teaching bal- 
let to other sisters in the order. and 
foresees the day when they will be able 
to join her in dancing as well as recit- 
ing prayers. 


PREACHING 


Backtalk from the Pew 

At the noon Mass in the nursing- 
school dormitory of Boston College one 
Sunday this month, Father F. X. Shea 
let it be known that the subject of the 
sermon was pain. But instead of de- 
livering a homily, he challenged his 
congregation of 27 students to explain 
what pain meant to them. “There’s a 
lot to be gained in suffering, and a 
nurse can help a patient learn that,” 
said one girl. “But does the God you be- 
lieve in have a vested interest in pain, 
to make people grow by insights through 
pain?” challenged the priest. “We make 
most of the pain ourselves,” another 
girl volunteered. The dialogue continued 
for 15 minutes. 

Traditionally, members of a congre- 
gation are a captive audience who can 
either doze off or walk out, but cannot 
talk back. Today, more and more U.S. 
clergymen are letting the people in the 
pew talk back by experimenting with 
“dialogue sermons” as an alternative to 
the pulpit monologue. One reason for 
this communal approach to the exposi- 
tion of God's word is that today’s ed- 
ucated congregations are unwilling to 
put up with authoritarian preaching that 
lacks the stamp of credibility. Advo- 
cates of the dialogue sermon point out 
that since industry, government and ed- 
ucation have discovered the virtue of 
the seminar and the conference, the 
church should also explore this avenue 
of intellectual discovery. According to 
Dr. Robert Luccock, professor of hom- 
iletics at Boston University, the intro- 
duction of dialogue in worship means 
that “we are beginning to take serious- 
ly the idea that every Christian is in a 
true sense a minister.” 

Blowing Their Minds. The dialogue 
sermon has won wide popularity on 
campuses where, says Notre Dame’s Fa- 
ther James Burtchaell, it is “very rel- 
evant to the whole university atmo- 
sphere of questioning.” Father Burt- 
chaell, who conducts experimental 
week-night Masses in a dormitory chap- 
el, has all but abandoned the tradition- 
al sermon. Instead, he begins by com- 
menting on a theme for five minutes, 
then opens up the floor for discussion. 

At Woodland Hills Methodist Church 
near Los Angeles, the Rev. William E. 
Steel has held dialogue sermons once a 
month for two years. Most of his 
congregation likes the idea, although 
newcomers are shocked by the easy 
give-and-take of discussions. At his 
Episcopal church in Ignacio, Calif., Vic- 
ar Charles Gompertz occasionally stirs 
up dialogue by stationing a “plant” in 
the congregation. During a sermon, the 
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FATHER SHEA & STUDENTS 
From monologue to dialogue. 


plant may stand up and yell: “That's the 
dumbest thing I've ever heard!” Says 
Gompertz; “It really blows their minds.” 

Filling the Hopper. Other clerics 
have found it harder to get their wor- 
shipers to accept the idea of dialogue 
sermons. The Rev. James Kidd of Chi- 
cago’s Wellington Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church experimented with di- 
alogue for more than four months in 
1966, finally gave: up the project. “It 
was a bomb,” he admits. “The service 
seemed to lack power. Instead of a ser- 
mon ending on a high point of chal 
lenge, it just left people feeling ‘Aw, 
hell!’ They wanted to be uplifted.” A 
reason for the failure, according to 
members of the congregation, is that 
Kidd is an unusually gifted and mov- 
ing preacher—which suggests that when 
worshipers hear a dynamic sermon, they 
feel less need to talk back. One danger 
with the dialogue service, some pastors 
have found, is that a few grandstanders 
tend to dominate the discussion unless 
they are carefully monitored. Perhaps 
the minister's greatest challenge is to 
keep the dialogue from slipping into 
pointless debate. “You've got to keep 
putting something into the hopper,” ad- 
vises Father Gompertz. 

There is ample Christian precedent 
for discussion in the midst of worship. 
“Jesus was always dialoguing, contra- 
dicting, modifying, bickering,” says Fa- 
ther Burtchaell. “The original disciples 
weren't passive listeners.” Properly uti- 
lized, dialogue advocates claim, the 
equal-time homily can be an effective 
modern way of exploring the Gospel 
message. It also helps to keep pastors 
on their toes. “When I know I’m going 
to have to defend what I say,” says 
Methodist Steel, “I am more careful 
about what I say.” 
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RECREATION 


Return of the Horse 

The horse has long since been pushed 
off the highways, and a decade ago it 
looked as if he might have lost out on 
the backways as well. There were 4,500,- 
000 horses in the country in 1959, the 
year that the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture took its last horse census and 
decided to discontinue counting heads. 
The Department quit at just the wrong 
moment; since then horses have staged 
a surprising comeback, now total more 
than 7,000,000, of which 85% are sad- 
die horses. Nor has the demand by any 
means peaked. Nearly every breed is 
still on the increase, from Tennessee 
Walking Horses (91,000) to Shetland 
ponies (119,000). Arabians—the cur- 
rently chic horse in many places—stood 
at 16,015 in 1959; today there are 
46,266 registered in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. The Appaloosa, the unusually spot- 
ted horse that got much of its vogue 
from Walt Disney’s 1966 Run, Appa- 
loosa, Run, has climbed in the U.S. 
from 11,000 to 92,500. The American 
quarter horse, still the nation’s most 
popular breed, expects to top half a mil- 
lion this year, and Thoroughbreds are 
not far behind. 

No longer is horseback riding re- 
stricted to traditional horsy enclaves, 
dude ranches and city bridle paths; it 
has now massively infiltrated suburbia 
and even spread to blue-collar areas, 
where a new status symbol, instead of 
a second car, can be a stable alongside 
the garage. In Rolling Hills, on Los An- 
geles County’s Palos Verdes Peninsula, 
there are now 2,000 people and 4,000 
horses. In Kansas City, teen-agers ride 
their horses through the streets after 
school. In Lakewood, Colo., an unprec- 
edented 1,100 horsemen turned up for 
this year’s Easter parade. In California 
alone, horse owners this year will spend 
$200 million equipping and feeding 
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their mounts; nationwide, the cult of 
the horse may top $4 billion this year. 

Hard Hot & Breeches. “Our whole 
American civilization is built on the 
horse; it’s part of our heritage,” says 
Los Angeles’ Don Burt, who was voted 
best horse judge in the U.S. last year. 
“As we get more citified, there’s more 
demand for release, for open spaces. 
Now that people can afford horses, it’s 
bound to grow.” Increasingly, families 
are discovering that a brisk morning 
canter is not only fine exercise; it also 
opens up new country—even in rel- 
atively built-up areas. 

Riding also seems to answer some 
deep-seated, atavistic urge. Movie and 
TV westerns have kept alive the pic- 
ture of the cowboy as a heroic figure, 
and many first-time owners, especially 
men, prefer to ride Western. But such 
tack is not for the upwardly mobile. 
For the ladies, the model is Jacqueline 
Kennedy astride her bay gelding Win- 
chester, while the daughters as avidly 
keep track of Caroline’s every outing 
with her ponies Macaroni or Lepre- 
chaun. Sniffs a Boston dentist, whose 
whole family rides English, outfitted in 
boots, breeches and hard hats: “After 
all, if you ride, you should dress for it. 
You really can’t get the feeling of it in 
sneakers and jeans.” 

Boys Surf, Girls Ride. Biggest boost 
for riding has been the discovery that 
you don’t have to be a millionaire to 
own a horse. Not only are fashionable 
hunts riding with bigger fields, but even 
polo is making a comeback. There are 
now 94 polo clubs, 31 of them less 
than ten years old and many composed 
of one- or two-pony players. “It's no 
more expensive than golf,” points out 
Player Bob Crawford of Hamilton, 
Mass. “All you need is a couple of mal- 
lets and a hard hat.” And even sec- 
retaries making $85 a week are discoy- 
ering that they can buy a horse for as 
little as $150. feed and board him for 





RIDING WESTERN IN KENTUCKY 
Status in the stable instead of the garage. 


$700 a year, or less than it costs to 
maintain a Car. 

Most enthusiastic horse fanciers of 
all are teen-age daughters. Jim Little, 
who has 700 students at the Pegasus- 
Meadowbrook Stables in Maryland, 
notes that “19 out of 20 are girls or 
women. I think the reason for so little 
interest by boys is that they have so 
many sports, girls have so few.” Kan- 
sas City Riding Instructor Jan Dicker- 
son confirms that 80% of her students 
are girls. Says she: “Boys think riding 
is a matter of brute strength. Girls are 
gratified that they become good riders 
through developing their skills and fine 
sense of touch.” Adds Carol Metzger, 
40, of Portuguese Bend, Calif., whose 
daughter Katie, 8, rides the family’s 
Welsh pony Blue Jay: “All the boys 
around here surf, all the girls ride.” 

“He's my best, truest friend.” It is 
not that boys are not fond of horses. The 
last thing Victor Esch Jr., 10, does be- 
fore he goes to bed in Potomac, Md., 
is shine a spotlight out of the window 
to be sure his pony Misty is all right. 
But girls are more lavish with their af- 
fection. “He’s my best, truest friend,” 
says Mary Jay Harrigan, 8, who spends 
her afternoons after school in Cole- 
brook, N.H., riding her 21-year-old 
chestnut gelding Ahab the Arab. When 
Sue Ann Meyer returned home from 
camp to her parents in Lincoln, Mass., 
she barely said hello before heading 
for the barn to see her Indian pony Tid- 
bit. Recalls her mother: “We found her 
sitting on the fence, an arm around Tid- 
bit’s neck, telling him everything that 
happened at camp.” 

With love goes responsibility, and it 
is here that the girls really shine. The 
four Meyer daughters have taken over 
the family’s two horses, get up early to 
feed and water them. And, whereas 
boys often buck at mucking out stalls, 
notes Mrs. Carol Meyer, “the girls don’t 
argue about it, they love the horses 
so.” The same was true of Cindy Mc- 
Afee in Louisville; her parents bought 
her an Appaloosa, Tonka, for her 14th 
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Give your 








contact lenses 


a, bath 








In order to keep your contact lenses as comfortable 
and convenient as they were meant to be, you have 
to take care of them. But until now you needed two 
or more separate solutions to properly prepare 

and maintain your contacts. Not with Lensine. 
Lensine is the one lens solution for complete 
contact lens care. 


Cleaning your contacts with Lensine retards the 
buildup of foreign deposits on the lenses. And 
soaking your contacts in Lensine overnight assures 
you of proper lens hygiene. You get a free soaking 
case on the bottom of every bottle of Lensine. 


It has been demonstrated that improper storage 
between wearings may result in the growth of 
bacteria on the lenses. This is a sure cause of eye 
irritation and in some cases can endanger your vision. 
Bacteria cannot grow in Lensine which is sterile, 
self-sanitizing, and antiseptic. 


Just a drop or two of Lensine, before you insert your 
lens, coats and lubricates it allowing the 
‘ lens to float more freely in the eye’s fluids. 
That's because Lensine is an “isotonic” 
solution, which means that it blends with 
the natural fluids of the eye. 


Let your contacts be the convenience 
they were meant to be. Get some 
ww Lensine, from the Murine Company, Inc. 














Now. 
Get behind an 


A&C Grenadier. 


When the moment is too good to let go... 

get behind a mild tasting A&C Grenadier. In light or dark 
wrapper, AGC’s unique blend of fine imported and 
choice domestic tobaccos pleases you with flavor and 
flavor is the reason A&C sales continue to soar these days, 
Get behind an A&C Grenadier (shown actual size). 

Or choose a Panetela, Tony, or any one of A&C’s nine 
other sizes and shapes. 


Antonio y Cleopatra 


Pack or box, you're ahead behind an A&C. 
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| birthday and were delighted when she 
| took over all the chores. “It's wonder- 
ful for a girl of her age,” says Mrs. 
McAfee. “I'd much rather have her 
horse-crazy than boy-crazy at this age.” 

Families in Transition. With pam- 
pering comes primping. There is no 
end to which teen-age girls will not go, 
from shampooing their mounts’ tails 
and fixing them with hair set to em- 
ploying liquid shoe polish to cover up 
especially stubborn stall stains. All 
decked out, a horse must have some 
place to go, and one answer is the 
U.S. Pony Clubs (“Our Little League,” 
says one mother). There are also the 
full-fledged horse shows, now almost 
weekly events in areas where there were 
once only three a year. 

“They're mostly ribbon chasers,” says 
Kaye Edmondson of the 150 young- 
sters (Only ten of them boys) whom 
she trains at Valley Farm Stables in Pa- 
cific Palisades, Calif., where she watches 
them go through their junior horse 
shows every other week. “The whole 
horse business has changed,” says her 
husband Lee, a former broncobuster. 
“Twenty or 30 years ago, showing was 
for the rich. Now English riding, hunt- 
ing and showing have become tremen- 
dously popular with everyone.” 

| Typical of the family in transition 
are the Robert Mitchums. Movie Actor 
Mitchum still keeps a ranch full of quar- 
ter horses, saddles them up Western 
style, as do Ronald Reagan and, on oc- 
casion, Bob Hope. But Mitchum's 
daughter Trina will have none of this 
riding-the-range bit; she’s gone off and 
bought her own hunter, which she rides 
and shows English style. Nor is she 
alone: until five years ago at Valley 
Farm Stables riding was predominantly 
Western and casual; now, suddenly, 
70% are using English saddles. 


THE HIGHWAY 
No Stops to Chamberlain, S. Dak. 


One of the delights offered by the ex- 
panding U.S, Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem is the prospect of vast stretches of 
highway, completely free of intersec- 
tions and traffic lights. The ultimate— 
coast to coast without a red light—will 
not be possible until 1972. But right 
now, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation announces, a driver can wheel 
onto the Massachusetts Turnpike in 
downtown Boston, go on to pick up 
the New York Thruway (Interstate 90), 
continue through Pennsylvania to In- 
terstate 71 leading to the Ohio Turn- 
pike and Indiana Toll Road (both post- 
ed Interstate 80/90), then, using the 
recently completed Chicago bypass, pro- 
ceed on Interstate 80 to the outskirts 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, join Interstate 
29 to Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and then 
back on Interstate 90 to Chamberlain, 
S. Dak.—all without a stoplight. Total 
distance: 1,802 mi. Total tolls: $15.35. 
Time to make the trip (driving ten 
hours a day): three days, v. four days a 
decade ago. 
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Mary Anne's no genius. But she has a private line to one. 


Mary Anne’s boss just asked her a 
tough question on Price/ Earnings mul- 
tiples, and she came up with the an- 
swer in 30 seconds flat! 

Mary Anne got her answer by “‘con- 
versing” via a typewriter-like terminal, 
near her desk, with a third-generation 
computer hundreds of miles away. 

This is just one example of the many 
uses of our new Reactive Terminal Ser- 
vice (RTS), the most advanced com- 
puter time-sharing service of its kind. 

We didn’t build the computer or 


terminal. But our Data Services divi- 
sion did supply the “heart” of the sys- 
tem—the computer programs that 
enable Mary Anne to get the right an- 
swers, fast. 

While Mary Anne was asking the 
computer her question, other Data 
Services customers many miles away 
were asking it to tackle their problems 
—all at the same time. (This is what is 
meant by computer “time-sharing.”’) 

Already, over 30 major companies 
use our RTS service, including stock- 


brokers, manufacturers, engineers and 
banks. And by 1969, this service will 
be available nationally through ITT 
data processing centers in more than 
20 major cities. 

The more intricate space-age elec- 
tronics become, the simpler they seem 
to make life for us. As simple, in fact, 
as a Mary Anne turning to her terminal 
keyboard. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, New 
York 10022. 
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Zenith announces 
“Dyna-Sound”— 

a dramatic new 
dimension in 
FM/AM radio 


far 
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Now—Zenith’s amazing new “Dyna-Sound” sys- 
tem reproduces the entire tonal spectrum with 
breathtaking clarity and fidelity. This solid- 
state, FM/AM radio also features Automatic 
Frequency Control, separate tone control . . . 
and fine-furniture, all wood cabinetry in Medi- 
terranean (shown), Early American, and Con- 
temporary styles. See The Glissando, Model 


Z434, at your Zenith dealer's. 


EMITH 


The quality goes in before the name goes on 





SECURITY SYSTEMS: 
new ways to prevent 
“unauthorized entry.” 


The idea turned us on. 





EATON | 


YALE & 
TOWNE. 


Better security systems — great need 
of our time. Take hotels and motels, 
for example. A real problem is the 
Possible “return” of the key for 
unauthorized entry. Like, to steal. 0 
Eaton Yale & Towne technologists 
developed a unique system involving 
interchangeable door-lock cores to 
thwart that. Room locks can be 
changed every day, if necessary. OAnd 
our specialists are already developing 
a new generation of security systems 
for homes, businesses, vehicles. More 
sophisticated uses of electronics, push 
buttons and master keying. O When 
these new systems are ready, you can 
be sure they will be right. After all, 
we've been at it for 100 years. 0 Prac- 
tical application of advanced technol- 
ogy is what Eaton Yale & Towne 
engineers do best. Special emphasis 
is given to the dynamics of security 
systems, transportation, materials 
movement, control systems, metal- 
lurgy, construction, and to products 
for your comfort, convenience and 
safety, 0 For more about Eaton Yale 
& Towne, write for a copy of our 28- 
page full-color book, “PANORAMA.” 


| Applying advanced technology 


to bring you exciting new products 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44114 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Lynn Redgrave, 25, comic 
half (Georgy Girl) of filmdom’s sister 
act (Vanessa’s credits include Blow-Up, 
Camelot), and John Clark, 35, British- 
born actor (MacBird); their first child, 
a boy; in London. 





Married. Zoe Caldwell, 34, Austra- 
lian actress, whose tempestuous perfor- 
mance in Broadway's current The Prime 
of Miss Jean Brodie earned her this 
year’s Tony Award; and Robert White- 
head, 52, producer of the show (and of 
such stage hits as The Member of the 
Wedding, Bus Stop); she for the first 
time, he for the second; in Mechanics- 
ville, Pa. 


Divorced. By Julie Andrews, 32, Hol- 
lywood’s merry money magnet (Mary 
Poppins, The Sound of Music): Tony 
Walton, 33, British set designer; on 
grounds of mental cruelty; after nine 
years of marriage, one child; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Divorced. Jerry Schatzberg, 40, fash- 
ion photographer, novice film director 
and Faye Dunaway’s fiancé; by Co- 
rinne Schatzberg; on grounds of. in- 
compatibility; after 18 years of mar- 
riage, two children: in Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. Lurleen Wallace, 41, Governor 
of Alabama (see THE Nation). 


Died. Albert Dekker, 62, seasoned 
character actor who appeared in more 
than 25 films (Two Years Before the 
Mast; Suddenly, Last Summer) and nu- 
merous Broadway plays (Death of a 
Salesman, A Man for All Seasons); by 
accidental strangulation; in Hollywood. 
An outspoken and intensely serious pro- 
fessional, Dekker once labeled the stage 
“a horrible place in which to make a liv- 
ing,” yet continued to excel as the crag- 
gy, dark-voiced heavy whose Villainy 
always seemed convincingly human. 


Died. Craig Wood, 66, winner of 
both the U.S. Open and Masters golf 
tournaments in 1941; of a heart attack; 
in Palm Beach, Fla. Called “the Blond 
Bomber” for his tremendous drives, 
Wood, who turned pro in the mid-’20s, 
finished second, time after time, in the 
game’s biggest tournaments. In 1941, 
he finally made it, defeating Byron Nel- 
son for the Masters title; two months 
later, he beat Denny Shute to win the 
Open, a feat that earned him a place 
in golf's Hall of Fame. 


Died. Sol A. Rosenblatt, 67, New 
York lawyer, who handled the marital 
affairs of the famous, was equally 
known as the impartial arbitrator of 
the city’s fractious garment industry 
1935 to 1940, and from 1947 
until his death; of a heart attack: in 
Biarritz, France. Though Rosenblatt 
represented such contestants as Stavros 
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Niarchos and Alfred Vanderbilt in di- | 
vorce suits, family peace was his main | 


concern—and it was nowhere more ey- 
ident than in the garment district, where 
his quiet good sense settled many strikes 
and staved off many others. Spain, 
where he maintained a home, was his 
second country; in 1966, he and his 
wife were honored with the Order of /s- 
abel la Catélica for their efforts at 
Strengthening U.S.-Spanish relations. 


Died. Josiah Wedgwood, 68, name- 
sake and last family chairman (1947- 
67) of the British pottery firm that has 
for 209 years made flawless china and 
earthenware for both king and com- 
moner; in London. 


Died. Marshal Vasily Sokolovsky, 71, 
Soviet military strategist, who helped 
engineer the massive attack on Berlin 
in the closing days of World War Il, 
later directed the infamous 1948 Berlin 
blockade; after a long illness; in Mos- 
cow. Famed both as staff officer and 
field general, Sokolovsky absorbed one 
of his few defeats when he and his 
bosses vastly underestimated both the 
will and capability of the allies to sup- 
ply beleaguered Berlin by air. 


Died. George D. Hay, 72, “the sol- 
emn ole judge,” as he called himself, 
who created Grand Ole Opry and made 
it the byword of country-western mu- 
sic; of a heart attack: in Virginia Beach, 
Va. One day in 1927, Hay opened his 
Program of hillbilly music over Nash- 
ville’s WSM_ by saying, “For the past 
hour we have been listening to music 
taken largely from grand opera, but 
from now on we will present ‘the Grand 
Ole Opry.’” The name stuck, and so 
did such stars as Eddy Arnold and Jim 
Reeves, who helped spread the Nash- 
ville Sound across the country. 


Died. Harold L. Gray, 74, creator of 
Little Orphan Annie, the oldest babe 
(44) in the comic-strip woods; of can- 
cer; in San Diego, Calif. Moonfaced 
and round-eyed, gold of hair and heart, 
Sweet little Annie lived in a nether 
world of town bullies and murderous 
Russian spies, karate chops and mega- 
ton bombs. And for those readers who 
followed Annie's antics in some 400 pa- 
pers and sometimes wondered how a 
nice girl could get into all that trouble, 
Harold Gray had a ready answer: 
“Sweetness and light—who the hell 
wants it? Murder, rape and arson. That's 
what stories are made of.” 


Died. John Collier, 84, anthropologist 
and writer, who as Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs (1933-45) fought to secure 
civil rights for the American Indian; in 
Taos, N. Mex. In 1934, Collier scored 


his greatest coup, the Indian Reorga- | 
nization Act, a “constitution” that he 


helped push through Congress, gave the 
earliest Americans home rule and pro- 
tection from unscrupulous white trad- 
ers and land grabbers. 
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Roon 
Service. 


By America’s exclusive Red Carpet Movers. 


When it comes time to check out of your present 
home and into a new one, what should your first 
move be? To call, call for American Red Ball for 
the type of room service you and your possessions 
deserve. We're the Moving Specialists who give 
that exclusive Red Carpet Service. And if that 
sounds like the type of room service you'd like, 
call, call for American Red Ball. 











all, Cal/ f 


ere listed in the 
Valon nse Wap Red Ball 


American Red Ball Transit Company, Inc., 
International Headquarters, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
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FOLKS WHO WORK AT JACK DANIELS go out of their way 


to drink the cool limestone water coming from our Cave Spring. 


We only have two fountains. But folks could be 


working at the farthest warehouse and still find an CHARCOAL 
excuse for getting by one of them. So, we know MELLOWED 
it’s good for drinking. We also know it’s good for 0 
. in aa nee DROP 
Jack Daniel's. You see, it runs at 56° year-round, 
and it’s completely iron-free. (Iron is murderous y 
BY DROP 


to whiskey; a nail dropped in a barrel would 
ruin every drop.) A sip of our whiskey, we feel, 
will cell you why we all appreciate our spring. 





© 1967, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY +» LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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PACKAGING 
Think Shrink 


Is the electric can opener—that mon- 
ument to America’s compulsive escape 
from kitchen work—already doomed? 

The answer is yes, or so it must 
have appeared to the throngs who at- 
tended last week’s 37th annual Nation- 
al Packaging Exposition in the New 
York Coliseum. Of some 400 compa- 
nies representing the $30 billion-a-year 
packaging industry, most seemed to be 
devising ways to get along without a 
can opener. 

The pull-tab top on beer cans has 
now been adapted to all sorts of po- 
tables and edibles. To replace the pull- 
tab itself, and end complaints that it 
causes bloody fingers (which it often 
does), tape manufacturers, led by 3M 
Corp., have devised tape seals for bev- 
erage cans that whisk off with a quick- 
er and easier flick. Coffee cans are 
being manufactured with a plastic lid 
that flips off just as easily. Plastic tubs, 
first introduced as containers for soft 
margarine, are being turned out in many 
sizes for individual portions of every- 
thing from shrimp to whisky sours. One 
company, AEI Corp. of Bethlehem, Pa., 
makes a neatly packaged travel pack 
that contains a collapsible cup, electric 
heater that plugs into a car’s cigarette 
lighter, and ten servings of soup, coffee 
or chocolate, none of which need an 
opener, 

The biggest news of all, as far as the 
42,500 industry representatives who vis- 
ited the National Packaging Exposition 
were concerned, was the “think shrink” 
concept, in which a sheet of plastic is 
wrapped around products and then 
shrunk to their contours in heats up to 
400°. Shrink film, which is like the 
clear sheets that housewives already use 
in place of waxed paper to wrap re- 
frigerator foods or lunch-box sand- 
wiches, has been adapted to large uses. 
Soft-drink-bottle stacks, cight feet tall 
and four feet wide, will soon be co- 
cooned in shrink plastic to protect them 
from the weather and make them eas- 
ier to handle by forklift trucks. 

Rising Efficiency. Along with being 
easy to handle, able to take different col- 
ors and printed messages, shrink film 
is one of the few products displayed 
at the packaging exhibition that can be 
crammed into a small space and easily 
disposed of. For all their bright new col- 
ors, exotic shapes and interesting uses, 
disposable packages obviously must still 
be got rid of once they are empty. The 
average American in the age of efflu- 
ence piles up 1,600 Ibs. of used bottles, 
cans, plastic containers and other trash 
a year; the annual cost of disposing of 
all of that accumulated waste has risen 
to $3 billion. 

The ultimate, of course, is a pack- 
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age that is used up along with the 
product it encloses. And the industry 
is already moving in that direction. 
On display at the Coliseum exhibition 
last week was a package of yeast that 
can be tossed, edible envelope and all, 
into a bakery’s bread-making machine. 
This is rising efficiency. 


REAL ESTATE 
The Big Air Grab - 


With vacant lots all but gone in the 
downtown areas of many big cities, 
more and more land-starved developers 
are literally buying up thin air. The tech- 
nique is to acquire the right to use the 
open space over such low-slung instal- 
lations as roadways, railroad yards and 
schools, and to fill that space with new 
buildings. In fact, many of the most dra- 
matic real estate deals in recent years 
have involved not parcels of land but 
the so-called “air rights” above them. 

The result is a wave of construction 
projects resembling so many concrete- 
and-steel layer cakes. Manhattan's new 
Madison Square Garden is part of a de- 
velopment built on air rights atop Penn 
Station. Chicago's four-year-old circular 
Marina City apartment complex, al- 
ready a city landmark, is built above 
the tracks of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway. In Newton, Mass., 
work began this month on a $40 mil- 
lion development—consisting, to start 
with, of a motel, a nine-story office 
building and a 650-car garage—that will 
straddle the bustling Massachusetts 
Turnpike. 

Fifth-floor Cellar. There is little that 
is new about the use of air rights for 
construction; the idea got its first boost 


in the early 1900s, when railroads real- 
ized that there was gold in the sky 
above their facilities. In Manhattan, the 
New York Central began leasing air 
rights over its tracks running north from 
Grand Central Station. Today, many 
of Park Avenue’s most spectacular 
glass-and-steel office buildings occupy 
railroad airspace; also over the tracks 
is the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, which, 
without a basement, keeps its wine cel- 
lar on the fifth floor, The 59-story Pan 
Am Building, which was built five years 
ago with an 80-year air-rights lease that 
could bring the railroad a total of $100 
million, stands atop Grand Central it- 
self; last February, the newly merged 
Penn Central Railroad signed an even 
more lucrative agreement for a com- 
panion building that will rise above the 
terminal. 

In Chicago, the 38-year-old Merchan- 
dise Mart, the world’s largest commer- 
cial building, occupies air rights over 
the former site of the Chicago and 
North Western terminal. As a national 
rail hub, Chicago now figures to get a 
major face lifting because of newer air- 
space projects. The biggest beneficiary 
is likely to be the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, which owns air rights above its 
tracks and right-of-way along Lake 
Michigan worth at least $185 million. 
Two of the most imposing structures 
on the Chicago skyline, the 41-story 
Prudential Building and the 40-story 
Outer Drive East apartment building, 
have already been built on air rights 
sold by the I.C. 

For the railroads, financially pressed 
because of dwindling passenger reve- 
nues and high taxes on central-city ter- 
minals, air rights have been an obvious 





SKETCH OF NEWTON, MASS., MOTEL-OFFICE COMPLEX OVER TURNPIKE 
Gold in those concrete-and-steel layer cakes. 











and highly welcome windfall. Now state 
and local governments, equally in need 
of new sources of money, are also get- 
ting into the act. One way is by selling 
air rights above freeways, which often 
cut wide swaths across land that once 
yielded badly needed taxes. Cincinnati, 
for example, has sold air rights over a 
stretch of interstate highway to West- 
ern & Southern Life Insurance Co, 
Even in Los Angeles, which still has 
plenty of open space, governmental 
agencies are studying plans for permit- 
ting developers to build over the free- 
ways that stretch through the city’s 
downtown area. In Washington, the De- 
partment of Labor plans to put up a 
$47.6 million office building over an en- 
trance to the new Inner Loop Freeway. 

Fumes from Below. While air-rights 
developments often may enhance a 





city’s appearance—by covering un- 
sightly scenes—they also come in for 
some occasional criticism. San Fran- 


cisco’s proposed $100 million Interna- 
tional Market Center, a complex that 
would be built over several of the city’s 
streets, is opposed by some San Fran- 
ciscans who fear that it would obscure 
their view of Telegraph Hill. Another 
kind of problem is illustrated by four 
Manhattan apartment buildings con- 
structed over an approach to the George 
Washington Bridge: lower-floor occu- 
pants have been bothered by fumes 
and noise from the traffic below. 

Nonetheless, such projects are rapid- 
ly proliferating, and the result is some 
startling new real estate configurations. 
In New York City, officials shrewdly 
plan to construct a number of future 
schools in air-rights developments. The 
schools are to occupy the bottom floors 
of highrise apartment buildings that de- 
velopers will put up on airspace leased 
from the city. In some cases, the mon- 
ey received from the developers will 
more than pay the cost of building the 
schools. 


CORPORATIONS 
Chip Off the Same Block 


When he left Montgomery Ward to 
join its more or less moribund mail- 
order rival, Sears, Roebuck & Co., as 
vice president 44 years ago, General 
Robert Elkington Wood brought with 
him a long catalogue of eccentricities. 
Head of the Army quartermaster corps 
in World War I, he liked to urge fel- 
low executives to “Charge!” Enamored 
of detail, he pored over endless reams 
of census and population statistics while 
gobbling caramels—cellophane wrap- 
pers and all. Out of all that charging 
and chewing came a discovery that still 
shapes U.S. merchandising. “Imagine 
it,” Wood recalls. “The country was 
filled with talk about the automobile. 
Henry Ford was making shopping mo- 
bile; yet not a single retailer saw what 
the impact would be.” 

Except for Retailer Wood, that is. 
Reckoning future population trends on 
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the basis of his own census studies, 
Wood badgered Sears into opening its 
first retail stores, initially in the Mid- 
west and the West. Some of the early 
stores served only small neighborhoods 
—which have long since become some 
of the nation’s busiest urban and sub- 
urban areas. 

Big & Bigger. Wood's coup, and oth- 
ers to come, earned him Sears’s pres- 
idency in 1928, its chairmanship in 
1939, and promised Sears unchallenged 
retailing superiority for decades ahead, 
In the years between Wood's arrival 
and his retirement next week from the 
company’s board at 88 (he gave up the 
chairmanship in 1954), Sears has grown 
from a rural mail-order house doing a 
$200 million-a-year business to a vast 
corporation with sales of more than 
$500 million a month. Its 50-state or- 
ganization includes 809 full-line stores, 
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the company maintains its current 10%- 
a-year growth rate. Wood's own ideas 
are still generating much of that im- 
pressive growth. Simple expansion, 
which he daringly pressed after World 
War II when competitors were fearful- 
ly holding back, is one factor: Sears’s 
$190 million expansion plans for this 
year include 35 new stores, nine of 
them in Eastern states where sales have 
jumped by 63% since 1962. Another 
still-blossoming Wood notion is insur- 
ance. Sears’s Allstate subsidiary is the 
nation’s second largest auto-insurance 
company, now generates about 20% of 
Sears’s revenue. 

lvy & Pipe. Under Metcalf, a 35- 
year Searsman who started out selling 
men’s socks, shorts and shirts and be- 
came the company’s $250,000 a year 
chairman 16 months ago, the newest 


thrust has been toward fashion. Sears 


ARTHUR SIEGE 





ARTHUR WOOD 


Generator for the ideas, gloss for the suite. 


1,731 smaller catalogue, retail and tele- 
phone sales offices, and eleven big cat- 
alogue mail centers. As of today, one 
of every three U.S. families shops at— 
or from—Sears. 

Big as it is, the company can only 
get bigger. Over the past decade, its 
net sales have grown by 97% to 1967's 
$7.3 billion, while profits have more 
than doubled to $384 million. It has 
long since outstripped its old rival Mont- 
gomery Ward (1967 sales: $1.9 billion), 
is approached only by aggressive J. C. 
Penney Co. ($2.7 billion). Last week 
Sears Chairman Gordon Metcalf, 60, 
reported first-quarter 1968 gross sales 
of $1.9 billion, a 13.9% rise over last 
year’s first three months. Says Metcalf: 
“Nothing that I can see will change 
our direction.” 

Currently, that direction points to- 
ward $10 billion annual sales in 1970, 
a goal that will be easily exceeded if 


catalogues still carry such Americana 
as “Ee-Ze Off Dehorner and Castration 
Sets” for the farm and ranch, but the 
fat and fancy 140,000-item 1968 edi- 
tions also offer such items as $6,500 
diamond rings and miniskirts in the $15- 
$20 range. Turning enthusiastically to 
what the trade calls “skin-out” mer- 
chandising in its retail stores, Sears is 
going to boutique-style clothing depart- 
ments that offer today’s more swinging 
and affluent clientele everything from 
body stockings to blouses, play up fun 
instead of functionalism. 

Sears’s executive suite, too, is taking 
on a new gloss. In a company where 
top men are usually pipe-rack plain, 
Sears’s new (since February) president, 
Arthur M. Wood, 55, stems from the 
Ivy League (Princeton, Harvard Law), 
is related by marriage to Chicago's ho- 
tel-famed Palmer family. Slated to suc- 
ceed Chairman Metcalf in three or four 
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years, gregarious President Wood also 
stretches the company’s traditional ca- 
reer patterns; he spent most of his 22 
years at Sears as a corporation legal 
officer, not in the field. Still, he knows 
the territory. Before he became pres- 
ident, Wood was head of Sears’s vast 
Midwestern operation, which 
much or more business as 
Foods. 

Nevertheless, like any good austere 
Searsman, Wood drives his own Mer- 
cury sedan, does his corporate flying in 
an old DC-3. His main job, he figures, 
is to Maintain “Sears’s alertness to pop- 
ulation trends.” Thus, though he is no 
kin to the general who plotted Sears’s 
strategy back in the '20s, Wood can fair- 
ly claim to be a chip off the same 
block. 


does as 
General 


AIRLINES 


The Last Pioneer 

Back in 1927, the same year that 
Charles Lindbergh made his heroic solo 
flight across the Atlantic, a young Yale 
University graduate named Juan Terry 
lrippe founded a modest air service 
that shuttled mail between Florida and 
Cuba. Both events have loomed large 
in the history of aviation. Lindbergh's 
flight pointed up aviation’s expanding 
potential, and Trippe’s little business 
eventually grew into Pan American 
World Airways, the world’s largest in- 
ternational airline. Last week in Man- 
hattan, when Trippe, now 68, finally 
bowed out as Pan Am's boss, it seemed 
altogether fitting that Lindbergh, long a 
Pan Am technical consultant and now 
one of its directors, was on hand for 
the occasion, 

A commercial-aviation pioneer cut 
from the same mold as Eastern Air 
Lines’ Eddie Rickenbacker, United’s 
William A. Patterson and American's 
C. R. Smith, Trippe was the last of 
them to relinquish command. And the 
manner of his departure was typical of 
the reticent executive. Presiding over 
Pan Am’s annual shareholders meeting, 
barely 24 hours after the airline’s other 
top brass first got the word themselves, 
he casually dropped the news at the 
end of a 45-minute speech on com- 
pany finances. When 62-year-old Pres- 
ident Harold E. Gray, his hand-picked 
successor as Pan Am’s chairman and 
chief executive officer, began to praise 
him, Trippe abruptly ruled him out of 


order. Sighed Gray: “I seldom defy 
the boss.” 

Up & Down. Few ever did. A man 
of both vision and vigor who honed 


his boyhood interest in aviation as a 
Navy pilot during World War I, New 
Jersey-born Trippe ruled his airline with 
a firm hand. After establishing Pan Am 
as the first carrier to offer regular in- 
ternational service, he engaged in what 
amounted to a one-man diplomatic mis- 
sion in order to negotiate landing rights 
in South America. In the 1930s, with 
his line’s South American routes al- 
ready well established, he became the 
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first to introduce scheduled airline ser- 
vice across both the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, Under Trippe’s innovative di- 
rection, Pan Am was also the first air- 
serve meals aloft, the first to 
make use of radio communications, the 
first to employ multiple flight crews. 

As the popularity of air travel went 
up and fares went down, Trippe’s early 
prediction that aviation would make 
neighborhoods out of nations was large- 
ly fulfilled. Today, Pan Am flies into 
86 countries On six continents along a 
route system covering over 80,000 miles. 
A privately run line that draws much 
of its competition from government- 
owned foreign carriers, Pan Am _ has 
grown from an original stake of $300,- 
000 into a company with assets of over 


line to 


$1 billion and revenues that last year 
reached a record $950.2 million. 
Like other U.S. airlines, however, 


lots, was at the controls for the first 
scheduled transatlantic flight in 1939, 
An inveterate tinkerer, he has devel- 
oped navigational and desalination de- 
vices; he is still called “Captain” around 
the office. He will be succeeded as 
president by another ex-pilot, Senior 
Vice President Najeeb E. (“Jeeb’’) Hal- 
aby, 52, a onetime Defense Department 
aide who joined Pan Am in 1965 after 
a five-year stint as administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency 

Halaby appears to be in line for Pan 
Am’s top job when Gray steps down. 
As for Juan Trippe, he assumes the 
tile of honorary chairman, otherwise 
has kept his plans secret from even his 
closest associates. Beyond doubt, he 
found retirement a painful step. But he 
gave every sign of taking it in stride. 
“It is,” he told a colleague last week, 
‘done all the time.” 





GRAY, TRIPPE & HALABY 
How to make neighborhoods out of nations. 


Pan Am has been caught in a price- 
cost squeeze brought on in part by the 
switch to costly new aircraft; typically, 
Trippe’s company was the first airline 
to order the Boeing 747 jumbo jet (25 
of them due, starting in 1969) and the 
first U.S. carrier to order a supersonic 
transport (first of its French-British 
Concordes is due in the early 1970s). 
Lately, Pan Am and other carriers have 
been particularly hard hit by a dip in in 
ternational air travel caused in large 
part by the U.S. balance of payments 
crisis and the Johnson Administration's 
efforts to discourage travel abroad. As 
a result, Pan Am, which last year reg- 
istered profits of $65.7 million, suffered 
a loss of $1,468,000 during 1968's first 
quarter. 

Jeeb & the Captain. Trippe leaves 
the company—and its recent troubles— 
in the hands of two experienced fliers. 
Gray, the new chairman, joined Pan 
Am in 1929 as one of its earliest pi- 


COMPUTERS 
Successful Stripling 


“Make a note of the name of Nix 
dorf,” read advertisements that have 
been appearing in West German news- 
papers. By such direct promotion, a 
Stripling in the computer field has es- 
tablished its own European image 
among such veterans as IBM, Machines 
Bull and Siemens. With only 700 em 
ployees in a factory in the Westphalian 
town of Paderborn, Nixdorf still sells 
two Out of every three small digital com- 
puters bought in West Germany. At 
the annual Hannover fair, Nixdorf’s 
first-time display became a magnet for 
Germans interested in business ma- 
chines; of the fairgoers who visited the 
Nixdorf booth, 780 were classified as 
“serious customers,” and the company 
now anticipates at least 200 new sales 
as a result. Founder-Owner Heinz Nix 
dorf, 43, has also completed his first 
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corporate takeover: he recently acquired 
the Cologne firm of Wanderer-Werke, 
a leading manufacturer of office equip- 
ment that had been selling Nixdorf com- 
puters under a Wanderer label. 

Nixdorf’s success stems from his 
hunch that smaller companies have nei- 
ther the money nor the need for big 
computers to handle bookkeeping and 
inventories. A physics major at the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt 16 years ago, he 
first peddled his idea by traveling from 
company to company on a motorbike 
and offering to build a small computer 
for only $8,000. He eventually found a 
customer in a Ruhr Valley utility firm 
When Nixdorf and one assistant built 
an economical working computer for 
the company, so many orders quickly 
followed that Nixdorf quit school and 
opened his own shop. Since that time. 
he has sold 5,000 small computers. Even 
without new orders from the Hannover 
fair, he anticipates selling another 4,000 
this year alone for total sales of at 
least $25 million. 

Name Plate on the Door? Nixdorf 
continues to concentrate on small-think 
even though other computers are get- 
ting bigger and faster. His company 1s 
ready to turn out a computer that uses 
either keyboard, punch cards or tape, 
as the customer demands; it adds what- 
ever memory capacity is required to do 
what the purchaser wants. Prices, de- 
pending on sophistication, range from 
$5,000 to $80,000. Nixdorf remains cor- 
dial with the big boys by buying print- 
ers from IBM and making a data-log- 
ging small computer for Siemens. 

This year Nixdorf expects to clear 
$3,000,000, As for the future, the mar- 
ket appears almost limitless. In West 
Germany alone, Nixdorf estimates that 
another 100,000 small computers can 
be sold. Outside Germany, the market 
is even greater, and Nixdorf is gearing 
for it. One reason the company ac- 
quired Wanderer was to get its export 
network; in addition, Nixdorf will open 
its own sales offices this year in Swit- 


zerland, Italy and France. Business is 
so good, in fact, that the company might 
even finally put a distinguishing name 
plate on the door of its yellow-brick 
Paderborn office. 


HOTELS 
Of Tourists & Titans 


For well-heeled travelers, a trip to 
Italy more often than not includes a 
stay at one of the 16 world-famous 
CIGA hotels. The rich list includes the 
Grand and Excelsior in Rome, the Grit- 
ti Palace in Venice and Milan's Prin 
cipe e Savoia. At prices up to $100 a 
day, the CIGA chain has developed a 
loyal and profitable following by living 
up to its motto: “The client is a name, 
not a room number.” 

Now, in an abrupt about-face, CIGA 
plans to reach for the equally profit- 
able middle-price, room-number trade. 
In partnership with Alitalia and an Ital- 
ian holding company, it is getting ready 
to build a chain of 800-bed modern 
“Aerhotels.” “They will have all the 
American internal fittings,” says Man- 
aging Director Giorgio Campione, “in- 
cluding ice water and paper-wrapped 
glasses.” The first two Aerhotels are to 
be opened in Milan and Rome in 1970, 

Campione figures that Aerhotels will 
get most of their business from the 
new 450-passenger jumbo jets. Follow- 
ing the trend started by TWA, which 
shuffles packaged tours into Hilton ho- 
tels, and Pan American, which feeds 
customers to its Intercontinental chain, 
Aerhotels will serve Alitalia travelers. 

Under Campione's leadership, the ho- 
tel chain increased its revenues by one- 
third, to $17.3 million, between 1961 
and 1967. While new plans call for ca- 
tering to the drip-dry set, CIGA will 
continue to coddle the upper crust. The 
rare cathedral glass of Venice’s Dan- 
ieli, which was built in the 15th cen- 
tury, will still be repaired by the only 
living artisan with the necessary know- 
how. Faithful customers, who range 
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NIXDORF AMID PRODUCTS 
Magnet for the machine-minded. 
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CIGA’S CAMPIONE IN VENICE 
Now for the room-number trade. 


from Europe’s nobility to Actor Peter 
Sellers, will still receive the same ten- 
der care they have learned to expect 
from CIGA employees. At Rome's 
Grand, for example, silver-haired Lor- 
enzo (“the Magnificent”) Colasanti, a 
35-year CIGA veteran, stands as ready 
as ever to pay Elizabeth Taylor's bills 
when she goes shopping and forgets 
her money 


TARIFFS 


Securing the Foothold 

Eric Wyndham White, 55, has spent 
the past two decades coaxing industrial 
nations into lowering their tariff bar- 
riers to international trade. As head of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) ever since its creation in 
1948, he earned a reputation as a trust- 
ed and respected mediator. But when 
cooperation cluded him, the outspoken 
Briton’s most characteristic tactic was 
a blunt threat to quit. And often enough, 
that threat got him what he wanted 
He hung on to prepare and manage six 
rounds of talks aimed at abolishing or 
reducing trade barriers for more than 
20,000 items from toenail polish to tur- 
bines. The last of these talkathons, the 
four-year Kennedy Round, he believed, 
crowned his work—and his intention 
to leave became irreversible. 

Last week his successor, Olivier Long, 
53, moved into Le Bocage, the 150-year- 
old lakeside villa set in the greenery of 
a Geneva suburb that serves as head- 
quarters for GATT and its small profes- 
sional staff of 60. A native of Geneva 
and Switzerland’s suave Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s since 1966, 
Long brings a portfolio of experience 
that he collected during six years as 
head of the Swiss delegation to the 
Outer Seven. 

Like his predecessor, Long feels that 
a specific postwar period came to an 
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The leopard was made by a taxidermist. 
Its coat is a modacrylic textile fiber 


made by Union Carbide from several 
basic chemicals. It’s called Dynel. 

Of course, man-made fibers aren’t 
new. But for versatility, Dynel probably 
has no equal. We can make it as soft and 
warm as fur for your coat. Or so tough it 


approaches the strength of steel. 

You'll find it in blankets, work clothes, 
automobile upholstery, toys, jewelry. In 
Carpets, towels, drapes, paint rollers. 

And since Dynel is chemical-resistant, 
durable and virtually nonflammable, it’s 
used in many more ways. On laminated 
decks of boats. For tents. As overlays 





Come closer. 
It’s onlya 
modacrylic. 


for storage tanks and air ducts. 

But regardless of all its practical uses, 
Dynel is most famous for something 
else. It's great for making wigs. For 
blondes and brunettes and redheads. 

Remarkable fiber? We think so. But 
haven't you found that a lot of remark- 
able things come from Union Carbide? 
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Don't knock it if 


You probably never even thought of a vacation in Fine. But you can’t stretch your fingers through a 
the West. You feel you’vebeen there already. Through movie sereen. Touch the living bark of a 3,000 
movies. Television. Ads, Cousin Sarah's slides. year-old tree in Yosemite Park, California. See, smell, 
listen to a forest that’s older than ancient Greece. 
TWA can show you these things in the flesh. 











you haven't tasted it. 


“And get you there in hours. With low-cost tours, PO: Bon 86 Cand Genthal Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
Reduced family fares. Complete vacations. We can book — Pa like to taste some Amerioa. 
; Send recipes for vacations an the West, 
you hotels, resorts, rental ears. And there’s a TWA 
World Wide Jet Credit Card, with up to 2 years to pay. —— 
Mail the coupon. Or ask Mr. Information x 

(your travel agent) or TWA for free folders. Sink your 
teeth into a slice of the West this Summer. 
es *Service mark owned exchesively by Trane World Airlines, Ine, 
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GATT’S LONG 
Like a mountain climber. 


end with the Kennedy Round. “Our 
task is to secure this achievement,” he 
says, “like a mountain climber 
his foothold.” It will be a difficult task, 
since U.S. legislators, prompted by 
shrinking markets for U.S 
already considering a score of protec 
tionist measures (Time, April 12). Such 
retaliation and 


secures 


goods, are 


measures would invite 
the resulting dustup could undo years 
of bargaining almost overnight 

But if the Kennedy Round agree 
ments hold, the new head of GATT and 
his associates will be able to start work 
effort to liberalize 
plan to tackle the 


on another major 
world trade. They 
area of nontariff obstacles to commerce 
border taxes to sanitary 
Also high on GATT’s agenda are 


from regula 
tions 
measures to encourage trade between 
developed and underdeveloped nations 
by means of special concessions. Long 
a period ahead in which the 
will be 


and his 


foresces 
problems of poorer 
“of paramount importance,” 
main job will be to help stop the wid- 
ening 


countries 


prosperity gap 


ACQUISITIONS 


Invasion from the Armchair 


Ling, 45, chairman of Dal 
isa 


James J 
las-based Ling-Temco-Vought Inc 
military buff who describes the confer 
ences that lead up to his corporate 
takeovers as “war Last week, 
after a long war game, Ling made a ten- 
der offer for a controlling 62% of the 
stock of Pittsburgh's Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., the nation’s fifth largest steel- 
maker. The offer meant that LTV 
ready to ante up $425 million in 
of the largest cash tender 
made; at $85 per share, it 
that Ling, to ensure quick action, was 
paying a big bonus on shares that 
opened last week at $50, closed at $77, 
thereby moved up 27 points in five 
days as the camp followers took quick 
advantage of the war games. And since 


games.’ 


stood 
one 
offers ever 


also meant 
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This dictionary is designed for the 
college student. That's why the high 
school graduate who uses Webster's 
New World Dictionary is starting 
out right. It's easy to use — 
definitions are unusuolly clear, 
pronunciotions are easy to follow. 
And it contains all the information 
he’s likely to need about words — 
including, comprehensive definitions, 
usage notes, examples, discrimination 
of synonyms and full word histories. 
Webster's New World Dictionary 

is the one to give him. Approved ond 
used by colleges and universities 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


$6.95... 


SB THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY . 
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10,000 words? 
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3% oz. camera 
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color. | 
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Each week, TIME reports the current answers to 
this constant question— from every field in which 
people, places and events are making history. 
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“My name is Sheila Nath. My home is Burma. 
lama tour guide at the UN ” 


Button,write 
10017 


For a free UN Tour Booklet and Visitor's 
UN Association of the United States, New York 











This is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of the securities 
herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
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WATKINS-JOHNSON COMPANY 


1,213,330 SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 
AND WARRANTS TO PURCHASE 
242,666 SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 


Offered only in Units consisting of five shares of Common Stock and 
a Warrant entitling the holder to purchase one additional share of 
Common Stock (subject to adjustment) at $52 to and including | 
May 15, 1973. Neither the Common Stock nor the Warrants will be 
separately transferable until August 15, 1968 or such earlier date 
as may be determined by the Representatives of the Underwriters. 





PRICE $270 PER UNIT 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from the 
undersigned and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State 
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WERTHEIM & CO. 
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J. & L.’s board of directors is unop- 
posed, the offer is most likely to be 
accepted; the steel company will prob- 
ably become the biggest single unit in 
a conglomerate that already includes 
such divisions as Wilson meats, sport- 
ing goods and chemicals, Okonite cable 
and floor coverings, airplane, missile 
and electronics manufacturing and, 
since last February, Braniff Airlines and 
| National Car Rental. 

Of the $425 million involved, Ling 
will borrow $100 million from a syn- 
dicate of U.S., Canadian and Euro- 
pean financial institutions with Wall 
Street’s Lehman Bros. and Goldman, 
Sachs acting as bankers. Another $200 
million is on hand as ready cash, in- 
cluding $60 million from a public sale 
of 600,000 shares of LTV stock last 
fall. LTV will raise the rest of the nec- 
essary money by selling off its interest 
in two insurance companies, Stonewall 
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LING 
War games for real. 


Insurance and American Amicable, and 
the First Western Bank & Trust Co. of 
Los Angeles. 
| Whether Ling can succeed in the 
close-knit steel industry—where other 
conglomerate kings like Norton Simon 
have failed—remains to be seen. LTV 
plans to stick to a well-tried tactic: as 
in earlier acquisitions, it will go along 
with the old management. The stock 
that LTV acquires will be put into a 
five-man voting trust until 1971, with 
present J. & L. officers having a con- 
trolling three-man vote among the trust- 
ees. But there will be plenty of div- 
idends for LTV. Jones & Laughlin re- 
| cently reported first-quarter earnings of 
| $11,706,000 on sales of $277 million. 
In his tender announcement last week, 
Ling also noted that the company is in- 
volved in a three-year, $400 million 
improvements program, which ought to 
sustain earnings in years to come. All 
that should make J.&L. an attractive 
| occupied territory for any corporate 
armchair general. 
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They wanted to get a foot in the door... 





ced tor Prairie States Life Ins 


so, they made a movie 


The quickest way not to learn some- 
thing, or not to buy something, or not 
to open your mind to something, ts 
simply to make up an excuse that'll get 
rid of the guy who has something to 
Say 

But a movie can anticipate all the 
excuses. Movies are harder to get rid 


of than guys are 


Movies move people 


In their film, the Prairie States Life In 
surance Company said a great deal 


about security, and nothing about in- 
surance. They opened people’s minds 
to something meaningful to remember 
the company by. And local agents be 
gan to hear fewer excuses 


To | 


cost, and how to go about getting all 


rn how litthe a movie might 





the audience you want, talk with a mo 
tion picture producer. Tell him your 
problem and the idea you have to com- 
municate 

Kodak, who makes the film that 
makes any movie possible, has a free 


urance Company by Nauman Films 





Custer, South Dakota 


booklet for you—Movies Move People 
It tells you step by step the details you 
need to know to have a teaching, train- 
ing, selling, or simply an informative 
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THE THEATER 
Dramatic Drought 


OR the fourth time in six years, the Pulitzer committee 

last week gave no prize for an American drama. The 
committee is correct. No American play of the 1967-68 sea- 
son merited an award. While it may pique national vanity, 
an esthetic dry spell is no novelty in the long history of 
drama. The sands of mediocrity have sometimes silted over 
the theater for 2,000 years—for example, between the ti- 
tans of Greek tragedy and the genius of Elizabethan Eng- 
land. The lackluster quality of contemporary U.S. playwrit- 
ing and the dearth of substantial new talent are simply a 
gap rather than an omen. The conventional and obvious 
scapegoat is Broadway, but this is pure fallacy: Broadway, 
with all its faults, has presented, honored and sustained 
every major U.S. playwright. 

The current plight of American drama reflects attrition 
of imagination rather than Philistine commercialism. The 
leading playwrights are faltering or repetitive. Films, TV 
and advertising have lured away young potential dramatists, 
thus giving volatile intellectual fashionmongers an excuse to 
depict the theater as enervating or backward. One barome- 
ter of the theatrical weather is the latest work of the best 
U.S. playwrights. For more than two decades, Arthur Mil- 
ler and Tennessee Williams have dominated the American 
stage in much the way that Hemingway and Faulkner once 
dominated the novel. Miller is dramatically the descendant 
of Ibsen and socioeconomically the child of Marx. Williams 
is dramatically the descendant of Chekhov and psychologi- 
cally the child of Freud. At present, they seem to have 
depleted their inheritance. 

Old Dogs, Old Tricks. Miller's latest play, The Price, is a 
problem drama calcified in the technique and mentality of 
the late 1930s. Underlying all of Miller's thought is the con- 
viction that if society is changed, man is redemptively 
altered and restored to respect, purpose and value. But the 
catastrophic events of 20th century history have shattered 
the presumptions of the problem play. Man’s ineradicable ge- 
nius for evil has reduced the doctrine of social engineering 
to puny tinkering. Playwrights like Beckett, lonesco and 
Genet have abandoned admonitory Ibsenite finger-waving 
for a nerve-shattering look into the abyss of existence itself, 
which in their view is stingingly futile, innately unjust and 
thoroughly absurd. In the future it may be said that they 
held a broken mirror up to the nature of the age, but for 
now they have rendered Miller obsolete by altering the cen- 
tral focus of theater from sociology to metaphysics. 

As for Williams, his The Seven Descents of Myrtle was 
a bits-and-pieces montage snipped and pasted together from 
past works, Old dogs doing old tricks is nostalgically ac- 
ceptable from performers like Maurice Chevalier or Mar- 
lene Dietrich, but coolly and perhaps cruelly rejectable 
from major playwrights. With eloquence and gallantry, Wil- 
liams introduced to U.S. drama the previously inadmissible 
evidence of the emotional outcast and the sexual invert and 
made the stage vibrate to the heartbeats of the violated and 
the vulnerable. Himself a masterly creator of characters, Wil- 
liams could not confer that gift on his disciples. An entire 
secondary echelon of playwrights—men like William Inge, 
Robert Anderson and Paddy Chayefsky—became Freudian 
scholastics. They invented the look-through character long 
before the appearance of the see-through dress. But to ex- 
plain a character is to explain him away, and through the 
general permeation of Freudian concepts, an audience can 
do that almost faster than the playwright. 

The dramatists plowing the Tennessee soil forget that Oe- 
dipus did not have a complex but a fate. Once analysis of 
motivation supplants action, the result is soporific drama, as 
exemplified this season by Anderson’s J Never Sang for 
My Father and Chayefsky’s The Latent Heterosexual. In con- 
trast with the look-through transparency of these play- 
wrights, Harold Pinter maintains a tantalizing and fascinat- 
ing opacity in his characters. They are inexplicable and 
unpredictable as people in real life often are. 
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The hope of the American theater has sometimes been 
placed in off-Broadway: in terms of sustained achievement 
this amounts to wistful thinking. Of the several playwrights 
who got their start off-Broadway, only Edward Albee has re- 
motely fulfilled his promise. But since Virginia Woolf, his 
work has persistently dwindled in strength or substance. 
For one thing, Albee has developed a galloping case of adap- 
tationitis, culling plots, characters and even dialogue from 
other writers’ novels and plays. More surprisingly, he has 
lost the forked tongue that contributed so much to the ven- 
omous delight of Virginia Woolf. Albee unquestionably is 
the finest talent fostered off-Broadway, but he remains a dra- 
matic sapling who threatens never to become an oak. 

Rumpus Room. The children’s rumpus room of the U.S. 
theater is the off-off-Broadway café house—usually an op- 
eration that is long on valor but considerably shorter on 
value. Typical of this arena is Collision Course, a show con- 
sisting of eleven short plays, most of them by café-nurtured 
playwrights, presented last week at Manhattan’s Cafe Au 
Go Go, All were esthetic stillbirths. Alternating between ju- 
venile temper tantrums and thumb-sucking private reveries, 
they dwelt on the tried-and-trite themes of alienation, lack 
of communication, male-female hostility, the nausea of be- 
ing an American, and the pending nuclear apocalypse. In 
terms of the development of first-caliber playwrights, off-off- 
Broadway is still a dramatic pygmyland. 

One notion that animates the patrons of culture centers 
across the length of the U.S. is that regional theaters will re- 
vitalize American drama. It seems to be almost an article 
of faith that the hinterland is teeming with mute dramatic 
Miltons who will be brought to full and glorious voice with 
a foundation grant. What is the hard news and dispiriting 
fact? Not a single new playwright of any magnitude has, to 
the present moment, been unearthed by the regional the- 
ater. Indeed, the number of new plays produced by the 
overwhelming majority of the regional theaters in any given 
season compares unfavorably with the pedal extremities of 
the two-toed sloth. 

A Vaulting Image. The basic truth, ignored by optimists 
who lavish their creative hopes on a regional theater, is 
that never in history has great drama been lodged or nour- 
ished in the provinces of a nation. All the world’s a stage, 
but only the great culture capitals, such as Paris, London 
and New York, are large enough worlds for a playwright. 
The city imbues him with conflict, crisis, tension. The city 
moves at a kinetic tempo; drama catches the beat. Like an 
opulent genius of creation, the city sketches a hundred fine- 
ly shaded variations on a common human type, stages a 
thousand impromptu confrontations from dawn to dawn. 
All this is the adrenaline of drama, and in the U.S., only 
New York provides it. 

No account of the state of the drama can ignore the so- 
ciety around it, since the theater is the most social of all 
art forms. Drama of sweep and scope makes large state- 
ments about the nature of life and refracts the temper of 
the times. All the great ages of theater have possessed a vault- 
ing image of man, and an absorptive, undeviating concern 
with his destiny. “In apprehension, how like a god” is not ca- 
sual Elizabethan rhetoric, but the supremely assured rec- 
ognition that man is the noblest, grandest creature that 
walks the earth, And what does contemporary U.S. society 
say of the stature of man—how like a naked ape, how like 
an irrational id, how like a punch card in a computer? In 
the vertiginous distance between those views, one can read 
contemporary U.S. drama’s petition in bankruptcy. 

That there is plenty of petty rubbish onstage no one will 
deny, but the current abdication of audiences is indicative 
of a far subtler melody—they are rejecting the most in- 
tensive contact that can exist among human beings outside 
their private lives. As opposed to those who play it cool, 
the theater at its passionate best plays it nothing but hot. 
With molten fury it welds mind to mind, heart to heart, 
skin to skin, and soul to soul. Whenever the theater is 
weak, it is because man is denying man and shielding his fee- 
blest self from the pain, power, majesty and glory of 
existence. But this is the only language that great drama 
ever spoke, and will again speak in a great theatrical age. 
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: Thousands of new companies 
have been founded since 194]. 


Only one has broken into the ranks of 
the top 15 US. industrial corporations. 


The name is Tenneco. 






Tenneco. A major diversifier that keeps growing every year. 
Now America's 13th largest industrial corporation by assets—$3.6 billion. 
With broad chemical operations. Oil production, refining, marketing. 
Natural gas pipelining. Paperboard and packaging. 

SD vsdachetna of ec and farm cadena, auto parts. TENNECO TENNECO INC. 
Ranching, farming, land development. Insurance and banking. a iamebi 

That's Tenneco—a major diversifier that'd like to do business with you. 
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PACKAGING CORPORAT ON F AMER A ¢ KERN NTY LAN e . A 3 * WALKER MANUFACTURING CC 


p { ~ The first sour was a rum sour, 
ar made in Puerto Rico 50 years before 
, eae the Mayflower. Still unsurpassed. 


. 1'/2 oz. gold or amber Puerto Rican 
~ how to make it 


tum, 1 oz. lemon juice & 1 tsp. sugar 
(or use prepared mix). Shake with 
crushed ice, strain into sour glass. 


PUERTO RICAN RUM is 


light and dry and outsells all others 3 tot 























Be FREE—31 Rum recipes in a 20-pa 
a a F  bookler. Write: Rums of Puerto 
me «6: 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10019. 
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CINEMA 





SY FRIEDMAN 


JUROSS AS ULYSSES 
To the spoiled belongs the victory. 


NEW MOVIES 


Les Carabiniers 

Director Jean-Luc Godard often 
seems like a sprinter who keeps trying 
to run the mile—and fails. This time 
he goes the distance: Les Carabiniers is 
quite possibly Godard’s finest film since 
his first, the artful Breathless of 1959, 

Les Carabiniers—made in 1963 but 
just released in the U.S.—opens with a 
quote from Jorge Luis Borges, the Ar- 
gentine poet and novelist, claiming that 
“worn metaphors” come closest to truth. 
No one can grind a metaphor to dust 
faster than Godard, and in this pacifist 
fable, he grinds out dozens of familiar 
antiwar gambits. But this time the man- 
ner enhances the material, and man- 
ages to prove Borges’ maxim correct. 

On a desolate farm in an unnamed 
country live two brothers. In Godard’s 
typical allusive way, they are named 
Ulysses and Michelangelo. Illiterate and 
indigent, the men (Albert Juross and 
Marino Mase) listen slack-jawed as two 
soldiers (carabiniers) try to entice them 
into fighting in the King’s army, offer- 
ing a catalogue of the loot and license 
the recruits will enjoy: cattle, Mase- 
ratis, naked girls, the opportunity to 
break children’s arms and inform on in- 
nocents. At last they are persuaded, 
and go off to conquer the world. It is 
not long, of course, before the world 
conquers them. Against photographer 
Raoul Coutard’s haunted landscapes— 
interrupted by newsreel footage of 
atrocities and death—they loot and 
plunder, lifting skirts and wallets, but 
growing steadily poorer 

Eventually, Godard brings the re- 
Cruits home and shows that to the 
spoiled belongs the victory. Ulysses and 
Michelangelo, now maimed and bab- 
bling, carry with them a trunkful of 
treasure. The loot is a lampoon of West- 
ern culture: hundreds of picture post- 
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3 sea captains, 17 neurologists, 6 authors, 
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What-in-the-name-of 
_ .., Roquefort 
is this supposed to be? 


Roquefort means Roquefort Cheese. Made 


of sheep’s milk. Ripened in the Roquefort caverns. 
Not “something like it.” Definitely not blue cheese. 
Hereafter, show me Roquefort on the label first. 
Just like the label on a vintage wine. 


Carry on! 





Roquefort Associ n, Inc., 41 East 42 Street, } fork, N 10017 





25 schoolteachers, 21 chemists, 7 photographers, | 
3 nuns, 6 builders (:.:2inatin peopie ) | 
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Stayed at the Los Angeles Biltmore last Wednesday | 


Whatever your interests, there’s more to interest you =e 
at the West's largest hotel. Like downtown terminal esd SHLD. 
G 
She Los Angeles 
Bilimere 


for all airlines; 1500 air-conditioned rooms with multi- 


million dollar “new” look; 3 dining rooms; live enter- 

tainment; decor and service in the elegant tradition 
treats you in the grand manner. 
Sth & Olive Streets, Los Angeles 





of the world’s fine hotels. In fact, everything's posh, 
except the price. Singles from $12.50. Twins from 


$16.50. For instant reservations: Chicago 263-7769 or 
your travel agent. 
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what in the world is Fedders doing in the donut business? 


saving dough for Dunkin’ Donuts with central air conditioning and heating systems. 


Dunkin’ Donuts Incorporated expects its stores to serve up 
profits, as well as delicious donuts. That's why this progressive 
chain specifies Fedders. 

Fedders self-contained systems cost far less than elaborate, 
field-assembled systems because they are factory assembled 
All the expensive work has been done at the factory—assembly, 
wiring, charging...everything’s inside the unit. Installation is 
easy; hook up and they’re operating. 

Fedders systems free up space because they install outside 
They save overhead continuously because they don’t need a 
team of experts to run them. Quite simply, they're a modern, 
more economical way to provide central air conditioning. 


No job is too big. Installed in multiples, Fedders units can pro- 
vide hundreds of tons of cooling. They bring economical com- 
fort to single story or high-rise buildings...one office, an entire 
floor, a complete building complex like a shopping center 
Whether used singly or in multiples, the price per ton couldn't 
be lower. These money-saving units range up to 20 tons in 
cooling, 395,000 BTU’s in heating 

It figures why Fedders is in the donut business. In hundreds of 
other retail and industrial enterprises as well. Thousands and 
thousands of home owners, too, have discovered that Fedders 
central systems cost less and make it easier to air condition their 
own homes. Couldn't you profit by Fedders presence? 
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CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONING AND HEATING 
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Most gin makers think that only 
one thing counts in the making of a 
fine martini. Gin. 

We don’t agree. We know even 
a smidgin of something else affects the 
taste of a gin. 

So we do something no one else 
takes the trouble to do. 

We have a vermouth specially 
blended and aged to complement 
our gin. 

When you mix this Bombay 
Vermouth with Bombay Gin you get 
the purest martini we ever tasted. 

The Bombay Bombay Martini. , 
It’s the only martini we can recommend, 
with complete confidence. - 







P 
100% Grain Neutral ae 
FROM A 1761 eer 
ae” Proof {F Qe GE 
ganbes 5 Soiree Cove Lad, Leeman. sf 








or 
CARILLON} IMPORTERS LTD, 


A 
The Bombay Bombay Martini. 
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$2,000,000 
COM-SHARE, INCORPORATED 


Senior Subordinated 
Convertible Debentures 
Due 12-31-77 


Private Placement of this issue 

was arranged by the undersigned and 
this notice appears as a matter of 
record only. 


Rodman & Renshaw 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
principal Stock & Commodity Exchanges 


209 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 60604 DEarborn 2-0560 











YOU'RE MOVING? 


THAT'S GREAT THAT'S ROTTEN 


New friends to make, Just when the kids were 
new worlds to conquer. settling down in school. 





No more living next door Only bridge club your 
to the people next door. wife ever liked—kaput! 








Your winter/summer You know your dog won't 
gear put away for good. like the new mailman. 


And your TIME subscrip- What if you forget to give 
tion can move with you. TIME the word. 


MORAL: no matter how you look at it, we need five 
weeks to make the change. So as soon as you know 
your new address, please enclose your subscription 
label from the magazine cover along with the form 
you'll find on the Letters page of any issue. Or write to 
TIME, Time-Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 





cards that juxtapose Ava Gardner's face 
and an Ingres nude, Volkswagen facto- 
ries and the pyramids. In the end, the 
soldiers are themselves consumed by 
the anarchic “peace” that follows vic- 
tory in which sound trucks thread the 
littered streets blaring, “Our enemies 
are democrats, Marxists, Jews. . .” 

The film's simplistic ironies could 
have weighed the production down. But 
they have been lightened with lean, 
clean performances and shot with Go- 
dard’s customary breakneck style. Les 
Carabiniers does indeed rest upon a 
worn metaphor: in a war, winner takes 
nothing. If the old saw works this time, 
it is because Godard has placed it in 
the context of something as timeless as 
a folk tale. 


A Stranger in Town 

“Death,” runs the old insurance man’s 
gag, “is nature's way of telling you to 
slow down.” The joke is the cinematic 
principle of this catatonic, corpse-clut- 
tered western, which comes as close as 
a film can to a still picture. 

The stranger (Tony Anthony) is a se- 
rape-draped loner who joins up with a 
gang of mustachioed Mexican villains. 
About an hour after the audience has 
been sickened by the sight of them 
drowning priests and kicking women in 
the stomach, Anthony, too, gets bored 
by the gore, annihilates the gang and 
collects the reward on their broken 
heads. Stranger is actually no stranger 
at all, but a sloppy copy of such Ital- 
ian oaters as A Fistful of Dollars and 
The Good, the Bad and the Ugly. Since 
the Dollar films were imitation B west- 
erns that copied good westerns, the ef- 
fect on viewers of Stranger will be like 
seeing a photograph of a painting of a 
shadow of a statue of a man. 





ANTHONY & ENEMY 
Gore becomes a bore. 
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“lll have a Hennessy | 









Very Superior Old Pale 
Reserve Cognac, 
thank you., 


Hennessy V.S.0.P. Reserve— 
Grande Fine Champagne Cognac... 
selected from the largest stocks 
of aged cognac brandies in the world. 
Compelling reasons why true cognac 
connoisseurs look down their noses 
at anything but Hennessy. 


F® Hennessy V.S.0.R. Grande Fine Champagne Cognac 80 Proof-Schieffelin&Co.,N.Y. 
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This man resigned a $17,000 
a year job for the chance 


to attend Dean Witter’s 
Investment Training School 





Many of the men accepted at this special school 
for Account Executives have already achieved 
success in another career. They’re accustomed to 
hard work, responsibility, and success. Learn what 


this can mean to your investment program... 


Dean Witter’s standards for accepting applicants for 

its Account Executive training program are so high, 

so tough, that only about one applicant in eight is 
accepted. But once he becomes part of this program, 
Dean Witter spends thousands of dollars training him to 
become an investment specialist, capable of maintaining 
the highest standards of service to our clients. 

Combine men of this caliber with one of America’s most 
respected Research Departments, then add a multi-million 
dollar commitment to modern electronic equipment— 
and you have Dean Witter investment service. 


This service is available to you through your nearest 





Dean Witter office. For an appointment, just call 


the manager. There’s no cost or obligation, of course. 


You’re close to men who know 
.». When you invest with 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
Division Offices in San Francisco 
Los Angeles « New York « Chicago 
Other offices throughout the U.S 


© i908 w. £00, 
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FONDA & BALL 
Snap, crackle and pop—uvlarity. 


Yours, Mine & Ours 


By classic Hollywood thinking, the 
formula should be absolutely infallible: 
if one kid is cute, it follows that 18 
kids have to be 18 times cuter. The 
new math of Yours, Mine and Ours 
proves nearly the opposite. 

A Navy officer (Henry Fonda), who 
has recently lost his wife, returns to 
shore duty to take care of his ten mom- 
less moppets, Trying to run a family 
like a taut ship, he first finds the kids 
mutinous—just like Captain von Trapp 
in The Sound of Music. But then, shop- 
ping at a supermarket, he runs into an 
attractive widow (Lucille Ball). She too 
is a casualty of—and contributor to— 
the population explosion, with eight un- 
manageable offspring of her own. 

After a short courtship, the bereaved 
merge forces, causing the predictable 
problems: line-ups for the bathroom, 
family jealousies, identity crises when 
her kids have to change their last names 
to match their new stepfather's. Just as 
predictably, in the final footage the 
frowns turn into smiles that collectively 
display something like 500 teeth. 

Overweight and festooned with stale 
situations and weary wisecracks, Yours, 
Mine and Ours relies for its levity on 
two unassailable assets: Fonda and Ball. 
At 62, Fonda can still leave a line wry 
and dry. At 56, Ball commands a solid 
slapstick style that none of her youn- 
ger rivals can match. Her squint-eyed 
search for a false eyelash that has man- 
aged to wander to her forehead, for 
example, is converted into the kind of 
classic comedy chase that has been ab- 
sent from films for too long. And they 
are ably backed by a surprisingly sup- 
ple comedian named Van Johnson, who 
seems to be searching for—and finding 
—a new turn to his long career. To- 
gether, the old pros take the surplus 
corn and, like the manufacturers of all 
that breakfast food they buy, turn it 
into something with snap, crackle and 
popularity. 
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Looks like the exposure problem 
has finally been licked. 














Credit the new Nikkormat FTN 
“self-compensating” meter system. 
Works this way. About 60% of its 
sensitivity is concentrated in the 
center of the viewfinder screen, 

diminishing rapidly toward the 
edges. Brightness differences between 
subject and background have little or 
no effect on meter response 

Hence, consistently accurate exposures— 
even with back-lighting, brilliant beach or 
snow scenes, etc. 

Same “center-weighted” metering principle 
as used in the famous Nikon Photomic TN 
© thru-the-lens system. 
See the new FTN atyour Nikon dealer. Under $270 
50mm Auto-Nikkor f2 lens. Or write. 
bn Inc., Garden @ity, New York 11530. 
















Please don’t make us decide 


who shall live or who shall die 


because we don't have enough 
money. 


National Kidney Foundation. 


Someone has to tell 49 out of 50 people who could stay alive with 
the artificial kidney machine that they can’t get it. It amounts toa 
death sentence this year for 40,000 Americans. Please help. 


For farther information, write Box 253, New York, New York 10016, Or contact year local chapter. 
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This year The Digest heads 
the youth movement. 


As usual. 


Year after year, more young people (18 to 34) buy 
The Digest than any other general magazine. And 
note this: over the last six years, the Digest’s circu 
lation among the young crowd has grown more 
than twice as fast as that of Life, Look and Post com- 
bined. The Digest can move this growing, young, 
ready-to-buy market your way. And at a lower cost 
per thousand than those other magazines, too. 





Copies bought: 
Reader's Digest 17,000,000 


Look 7.750.000 
Life 7.500.000 
Post 6,700,000 


Readers 
Digest 





WORLD'S BEST SELLER 
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“T have the children to raise 
all by myself now. 


The estate has to be settled. 


What should I do with the 


insurance money? 
I need investment help. 


I’m not sure where to turn.” 


Trust Northern. 
All your money matters 
matter to us. 


To someone alone, making decisions on unfamiliar 
estate matters can be an overwhelming experience. How 
much easier it can be with The Northern Trust there 
to advise, and to handle estate and investment details. 
A man who does his estate-planning early knows his 
family won’t have to manage alone. He is able to keep 
his estate arrangements up-to-date. He can introduce 
his wife to The Northern Trust so she has time to build 
a relationship of trust with the people she may someday 
look to for counsel. Being of help—to the man 
providing for his family’s well-being and to the woman 
handling an estate alone—has been our concern for 78 
years. Make an appointment with one of our Personal 
Trust officers to learn how we can help you, too. 


NORTHERN 
Mag TRUST 


COMPANY 


BANK 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE « MONROE 
Chicago 60090 « Finencisl 6-5500 . Member F O.L.C. 
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Great & Delightful Rarity 


KING, QUEEN, KNAVE by Vladimir Na- 
bokov. 272 pages. McGraw-Hill. $5.95. 


This is Vladimir Nabokov’s second 
novel, written and published in Russian 
in 1928, when he was a 28-year-old 
émigré living in Berlin. It was recently 
roughed into English by Nabokovy’s son 
Dmitri, then tightened and buffed to a 
cold brilliance by the author, “Of all 
my novels,” says Nabokov, “this bright 
brute is the gayest. Expatriation, des- 
titution, nostalgia had no effect on its 
elaborate and rapturous composition.” 

Actually, his later novels, notably Lo- 
lita and Pale Fire, are far more elab- 
orate. Even Laughter in the Dark (origi- 
nally published in 1932 as Camera ob- 
scura), which in setting, plot and theme 
strongly resembles King, Queen, Knave, 
is more intricately patterned. But King, 
Queen, Knave is tricky enough—the ap- 
pearance-and-reality theme as applied 
to the eternal love triangle. In Na- 
bokov’s idiosyncratic geometry, all three 
angles are obtuse: Kurt Dreyer, fifty- 
ish, owner of a prosperous department 
store, is suffused with a jocular egoma- 
nia; Martha, his 34-year-old wife, beau- 
tiful and sybaritic, is dimmed by com- 
pulsively romantic restlessness and an- 
ticipation; Franz, Dreyer’s youthful 
nephew and employee, is a myopic, pre- 
cariously balanced bumpkin. 

Dreyer and Franz occasionally at- 
tempt to squirm out of the two-dimen- 
sional plane in which Nabokov holds 
them captive. But most of the time, all 
three are as flat and glossy as the play- 
ing cards suggested by the novel's title. 
This enables Nabokov to give them the 
nimble shuffle that characterizes the 
mercurial plots of all his fiction. 


HONST TAPPE 





VLADIMIR NABOKOV 
Three angles, all obtuse. 
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Lifeless Lump. Franz first encounters 
his uncle and aunt accidentally in a 
train compartment. They are unaware 
of his identity, as he is of theirs. Not a 
word is exchanged between him and 
them during the entire trip from his 
small home town to Berlin, where he 
will work in his uncle’s department 
store. Dreyer idly casts a professional 
eye over the young spectacled passen- 
ger, sizing him up by the low quality 
of his haberdashery. In Martha’s peep- 
hole of a mind, Franz registers as little 
more than a lifeless lump. 

Nabokov lingers over the coincidence 
of the encounter, but his timing is near- 
ly perfect. By drawing it out, he sharp- 
ens the anticipation of the impending 
adultery; before long, Martha, the frosty 
doll, and Franz, promoted from lifeless 
lump to “warm and pliant wax,” can’t 
get enough of each other. 

The affair thrives, despite burlesqued 
escapes from detection, and Martha 
evolves a plan to drown Dreyer, inherit 
his millions and marry Franz. “My din- 
ing room, my earrings, my silver, my 
Franz,” she muses. Martha, in fact, is 
so greedy that she aborts the murder 
plot at the last moment because her hus- 
band remarks that he is about to fatten 
his estate with $100,000 from the sale 
of a patent for mechanical mannequins. 
The appearance of these “automanne- 
quins” raises the question of who is 
real and who is not—one of those Na- 
bokovian diversions that in later novels 
are more subtly conceived, often with 
the impish intention of trapping over- 
anxious symbol hunters. 

Fiction as Artifice. There are other 
such feints in the novel, including a jar- 
ring and inexplicable projection of 
Franz into a diseased old age, and a lu- 
natic landlord who constantly threatens 
to break up the game but never does. 
But in the end, it is the author's styl- 
ized and intentionally visible hand that 
collects all bets. Martha succumbs 
meekly to pneumonia. Franz, relieved 
of his responsibilities as stud and killer, 
leaps into madness. Dreyer continues 
good-naturedly to misread all signs. 

Here, as in Nabokov’s more sophis- 
ticated novels, an important theme is 
the nature of fiction itself. By putting 
his comic trio through a series of ab- 
stract stances—a modification of the 
futurist and expressionist influences that 
swept the arts in the '20s—he never al- 
lows the reader to forget that fiction is 
essentially artifice. In King, Queen, 
Knave, the artifice may be a little too 
obvious, but intelligence and wit keep 
it working smoothly to the end. Na- 
bokov himself could well have been 
thinking of this “bright brute” when he 
described a certain variety of butterfly 
he once discovered in the French Alps: 
“It may not rank high enough to de- 
serve a name, but whatever it be—a 
new species in the making, a striking 
sport, or a chance cross—it remains a 
great and delightful rarity.” 





MARTHA HOLMES 






















































































PHILIP ROTH 
Coda of rage. 


The Perils of Portnoy 


Any work by Philip Roth commands 
attention. Lately, the author of Good- 
hye, Columbus, Letting Go and When 
She Was Good, one of the best of 
America’s younger novelists, has cho- 
sen to exhibit his new fiction piecemeal 
in various magazines. His theme—the 
psychological problems of a modern 
Jewish-American—is not exactly new. 
But to judge from what has appeared 
so far, Roth’s latest work looks like the 
most brilliant piece of radical humor 
in years. 

It takes the form of a series of mono- 
logues ranted by a patient at his psy- 
choanalyst. The patient is a 34-year-old 
bachelor named Alexander Portnoy, 
high-school honor student from New- 
ark, first in his law-school class, and 
now assistant human-rights commis- 
sioner in New York City. At first glance, 
the chronicle of Portnoy’s pain, rooted 
as it is in Jewishness and the urban en- 
vironment, may appear to have only 
specialized appeal, but Roth gives it a 
universality that reaches beyond ethnic 
boundaries. It is a coda of rage and sav- 
agely honest self-lashing reminiscent of 
the performances of the late Lenny 
Bruce. No detail is varnished, no lust 
or act nice-Nellied as Portnoy com- 
plains, clowns and laments in his des- 
perate efforts to claw his way to sanity. 
The result is a spontaneous emotional 
release of enormous authenticity and 
power. 

The first monologue appeared in the 
April 1967 issue of Esquire under the 
title A Jewish Patient Begins His Anal- 
ysis. It is a short, tame outline of Port- 
noy’s problems. Things loosened up in 
a hurry with the 6,000-word installment 
published last August in Partisan Re- 
view; called Whacking Off, it is a fran- 
tic confession of boyhood sin. Portnoy 
recalls how, as an adolescent, he al- 
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PPG sunglasses. 


Jacksonville's new 27-story Gulf Life Tower really 
knows how to live in the Sunshine State. 

Windows of PPG Sorarcray® plate glass keep 
brightness down to the comfort level. 

PPG environmental glasses do many things: Some 
cut air conditioning and heating costs by reducing 
solar heat gain and winter heat loss. Some provide 


brightness control. All contribute to occupant comfort. 
We call this Glass Conditioning.* There's a PPG 
Glass Conditioning product tailored for every ex- 
posure of every building under the sun. 
Ask your architect about PPG sunglasses for build- 
ings. Write: PPG INDUSTRIES, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
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One thing more: 
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ways had to please his parents publicly, 
while he privately and obsessively mas- 
turbated to please himself; this experi- 
ence sentenced him to a chronic condi- 
tion of shame, which he begs his an- 
alyst to cure. The Jewish Blues, which 
reveals the Portnoy family guilts and se- 
crets even further, appeared the follow- 
ing month in the first issue of New 
American Review, The fourth and by 
far largest section (28,000 words) ap- 
pears in the Review's current issue (New 
American Library, paperback; $1.25). 
Titled Civilization and Its Discontents, 
after Freud’s famous essay on the con- 
flict between the individual's instinctual 
urges and society’s demands for re- 
straint, the latest monologue is the 
freest, funniest, most touching—and ter- 
rifying—of the lot. 

Groucho as Oedipus. Roth sees Port- 
noy’s life as “a masochistic extravagan- 





za,” and no one is more aware of this 
than Portnoy himself. In one of his 
many hysterical bursts of insight, he 


cries that he is “torn by desires that 
are repugnant to my conscience, and a 
conscience repugnant to my 
He views himself as the victim in a 
grim Jewish joke. “Doctor, Doctor,” he 
pleads, “please. I can’t live any more 
in a world given all its meaning and di 
mension by some vulgar nightclub 
clown. By some—some black humorist! 
Because that’s who the black humorists 
are—of course!—the Henny Young- 
mans breaking them up down there in 
the Fontainebleau, and with what? Sto- 
ries of murder and mutilation! ‘Help, 
help,’ cries the woman running along 
the sand at Miami Beach, ‘my son the 
doctor is drowning!’ Ha ha ha— only 
it is my son the patient, lady.” His fami- 
ly still haunts him. “Good Christ,” he 
cries “a Jewish man with parents alive 
is a 15-year-old boy and will remain a 
15-year-old boy till they die!” 

Portnoy wears his Oedipus complex 
as if it were a festering good-conduct 
medal that had been stapled to his ster- 
num. But his is a tragedy in which 
Oedipus is played by Groucho Marx. 
Mother Portnoy is a vibrant orange- 
haired vision who has never given up 
trying to smother her son in the warm 
pudding of her ample bosom. She sur- 
passes the grotesque stereotype simply 
because Roth plays her absolutely 
Straight, making her totally and comi- 
cally unconscious of the unconscious 


desires.” 





Portnoy recalls her with emotions 
that are swollen with love and loath- 
ing. He remembers her seductive tones 


during his toilet training and ponders 
the absurdity that such a memory could 
help mold his character. He relates the 
telephone conversation he had with her 
after returning from his European va- 


cation: “Well, how's my lover?” she 
asked, as his father listened on an ex- 
tension. “And it never occurs to her,” 


“if I'm her lover, who is 
he, the shmegegey she lives with?” 
Columbus with Kinks. These and 
Scores of remembrances are freely jux- 
taposed with precise details of Port- 


Says Portnoy, 
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Plays in car, on boat or beach. RCA's Solid State Jaunty 
black-and-white TV plays on house current, car/boat 
lighter, optional battery pack. Daylight Picture Booster for 











Outdoor viewing. 8” diag., 38 sq. in. screen. See it today. 
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Litter doesn't throw 
itself away; litter 
doesn't just happen. 
People cause it—and 
only people can prevent 
it. “People” means you. 


Keep America Beautiful. 








STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That's all it takes to help build 

powerful muscles, trim body 
No strenuous exercises...no elaborate gym 
equipment no lengthy, tedious work-outs 
You don’t need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength...to broaden your 
shoulders . to increase your lung capacity 

to trim your waistline . to develop 
vigor. Now the same method of Isometric- 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or more 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de- 
vices, the TENSOLATOR® combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 
quick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room—less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra- 
tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, zip code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 25¢ to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. AN-7, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Kentucky Southern College students 
are up in arms — reaching for financial 
security for their small, personally- 
oriented, independent liberal arts 
college. 


Told last November that money troubles 
required merger with the older and 
larger University of Louisville, KSC 
students asked themselves if continued 
independence for their college was 

an impossible dream. Deciding that 
education involved the stuff of dreams 
with the facts of living, they demon- 
strated to prove the worth of their 
college and the worth of the education 
it was providing: in a 25-day fund drive 
they raised $1.3 million, stopping the 
merger and reminding their elders 


A NEW LOOK 
IN STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS 


that principles worth fighting for 
can prevail. 


This creative response to crisis didn't 
look much like a typical campus demon- 
stration. Students of this small, 
Christian college turned their frustra- 
tion into energy on phones, on hundreds 
of personal talks with prospective 
donors, on after-hours coordination of 
their dream-sparked drive. And they 
are still demonstrating the special 
worth of a quality education by which 
students can mature through a total 
learning-living experience. Today they 
have restyled the S.O.S. of their Save 
Our School campaign to the new 
S.0.S. of Serve Our School; they have 
voted to increase their tuition . . . 
they are helping with a student re- 
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cruitment drive and with a Board of 
Trustees effort to establish 5,000 
Friends With Faith for continuing 
financial stability. 


Won't you join the KSC demonstration 
to back up the students’ belief that 

an education is for something . . . 
that its goal is to produce mature 
individuals willing to commit their 
knowledge to the problems of living? 


Kentucky Southern needs your support. 
We believe that a college that pro- 
duces this kind of student commitment 
deserves your support. Write our 
Student S.O.S. Chairman, Kentucky 
Southern College, Box 191, 9001 
Shelbyville Road, Louisville, Ky. 40222. 
He needs contributions, pledges, 
scholarships and students. 
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Fifteen years ago we launched TV GUIDE as a national weekly 
magazine. We began publishing with the belief that as television grew, 
America would need to know more about it. 


TV GUIDE is a magazine of essentiality in which its editors combine two 
strong elements: a complete programming service and an authoritative 
commentary on the state of television—its people, problems and prospects. 


The two charts show what we've been up to for the past fifteen years. 
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What we’re up to now is continued growth. Circulation for the first three 
months of 1968 averaged 14,000,000 copies a week, and advertising gains 
are pointing to a $50,000,000 year. 


As the commitment of our readers and advertisers grows, so does our own. 
This year we are committing $23,000,000 to a capital expansion program 
that will include an additional plant, new presses and new communications 
systems that will affect every phase of our operation. This action will 
enable us to better serve our growing number of readers. And the growing 
number of advertisers who are interested in reaching them. 
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Grand Tetons. Yellowstone. The 
grandeur of soaring peaks. The 
quiet of mountain forests. The 
sport of angling for trout in a rush- 
ing stream. The adventure of a TV 
Western where the cowboys and 
Indians are real. The clear, cool 
air. Your home for awhile—a tent, 
a Camper, a cabin, a dude ranch, a 
motel. In Wyoming. 


FOLLOW THE OLD WEST TRAIL IN WYOMING ? 
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noy’s adult sex life, particularly his ex- 
ertions with a girl he calls “The Mon- 
key,” a beautiful and insatiable ex-hill- 
billy who is the fulfillment of every sex 
fantasy that Portnoy ever had. The only 
trouble is that The Monkey thinks of 
Portnoy as her way out of the depravi- 
ty that he is working so hard to sink 
into. Hence, more guilt, which is the 
source of the comedy and the source 
of his sufferings. He tells of the time 
that he and The Monkey picked up a 
whore in Rome and took her to bed. 
“I can best describe the state I sub- 
sequently entered as one of unrelieved 
busy-ness. Boy, was I busy! I mean 
there was just so much to do.” 

What elevates the character of Al- 
exander Portnoy far above the usual 
black-comedy victim is his insistence 
on knowing why he is in such pain, 
and his willingness and ability to ex- 
amine every inflamed nerve ending 
Portnoy’s upbringing is not exclusively 
Jewish; it was a characteristic carry- 
over from a time in the '20s and °30s 
when many immigrants and _first-gen- 
eration Americans saw their sons as 
Columbuses who would lead the family 
to security and status in the New World 
The burden of these aspirations has 
left many of those Columbuses with 
painful kinks. 

But the success of Roth’s monologues 
rests not on the author's familiarity 
with this kind of sociology, but on the 
fact that few writers of his generation 
can match his ability to perceive and 
record manners and minutiae, or equal 
him in relating life’s inner tumult to its 
outward appearances of order 


Look Back in Belligerence 


A CAB AT THE DOOR by VS. Pritch- 
ett. 244 pages. Random House. $5.95 


Still another totally recalled English 
boyhood? One more sensitive child of 
privilege weaning himself from old Nan- 
ny and stumbling gamely onto the fields 
of Eton? Not at all. V.S. (for Victor 
Sawdon) Pritchett’s brilliantly belliger- 
ent account of his first 20 years is 
about as far as a memoir can get from 
the usual look-back-in-languor. 

Heretofore, Pritchett’s eminence has 
derived from his travel articles and 
books, his suavely ironic short stories 
and his book reviews (mostly for Brit- 
ain’s New Statesman), which make him 
a rival of Edmund Wilson as the best lit- 
erary critic in the English language. 
Now an angry old man of 67, Pritchett 
vents some of the redbrick ferocity of 
early Osborne or Amis—though with 
more elegance—as he writes of the gen- 
teel poverty and violent lower-middle- 
class life that he survived. 

Marriage for young Victor's parents 
was a lifelong state of war in which 
the children were hostages. Father was 
a Yorkshire lad. Mother came from 
London—a “cheeky cockney _ girl.” 
Temperamentally they were even far- 
ther apart. Father was an optimist, a 
dandy “walking in and out of jobs 








with the bumptiousness of a god.” By 
the time Victor was twelve, the cab at 
the door had moved the Pritchetts 18 
times. While Mother wept, Father filled 
those cabs with his bland bass voice: 


Oh, dry those tears 
Oh, calm those fears 
Life will be brighter tomorrow. 


Sadistic Touch. Singing extroverts 
make popular parents. Victor loved his 
“cocksparrow™ father once, and laconi- 
cally concedes, “He charmed.” But he 
delivers his prevailing opinion with icy 
finality’ “I hated my father.” So deep- 
ly, in fact, that he had to hate what his 
father loved: “big men” (that is, those 


ALAN CLIFTON 





V.S. PRITCHETT 
Close but catastrophic. 


with money), nice “Things” (Father end- 
ed up in the “art needlework” busi- 
ness), and Christian Science. 

Hating Father did not mean loving 
Mother. In fact, the Pritchetts were 
that human catastrophe, a close but 
unloving family. What they had instead 
of love was intensity. Thus Grandfather 
Pritchett, a minister, “looked like a ser- 
geant major who did not drink.” He 
beat his carpets and his sons with “a ge- 
nial sadistic touch.” Pritchett concludes 
that his own father was partly playing 
the pass-on-the-pain game. (Authors 
who have suffered Pritchett'’s critical 
thrashings may believe the same of him.) 

Room at the Top. One day, sitting 
in a tree reading Moliére, young Pritch- 
ett made his spiritual getaway when a 
voice announced to him: “You are a 
skeptic.” At 16, he happily went to 
work as an office boy in the leather 
trade. Here he adopted a surrogate fa- 
ther named Hobbs, who was cynical, 
glamorously debauched, and gauntly 
full of death. After four years, he went 
to live in Paris, and eventually moved 
into a writing career via journalism. 
Could any young man more convinc- 
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The Quiet Drink 
Take time to savor the gentle pleasures. Have a quiet moment with The 
Quiet Drink. Harvey’s Bristol Cream Sherry—on the rocks. Rich, soothing, 
superb. It’s all a matter of taste and pace. And of taking life a sip at a time. 
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Will success spoil 


If it does, it’s your fault. 
You people are the ones who've 
been writing Fahey all that fan mail. 
And it’s you people who've 
been asking Joel Daly for his 
autograph. (He doesn’t like that 
much. Not much.) 

And you're the ones who've been 
watching our news team. Making 


the combination click. Boosting their 


popularity. 
And not hurting their morale 
any, either. 


Fahey Flynn and Joel Daly? 


Perhaps success was inevitable. 
After all, they are two of the brightest 
news minds in Chicago. 

We only hope it doesn’t go to 
their heads. 

Flynn, Daly 
Frink & Coleman 


News at6 & 10 
WBKB-TV 
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If you die tomorrow, your executor 
will take care of everything. 


Unless he dies the day after. 


That’s why it makes sense to appoint a bank 
as executor of your estate. Banks don’t die. 
They live as long as your heirs and their heirs 
live. They're always available. 

Banks are far more experienced than most 
individuals. They make thousands of complex 
financial transactions every day. Involving 
everything from taxes to mortgages. 

And banks are objective. They carry out your 
wishes exactly—unhindered by pressures or 
prejudices that may be exerted after your 
death. 

At National Boulevard, our Trust Department 
officers are experts at administering estates. 
They know tax laws, real estate values, mort- 
gages, investment management. 

But no trust department can help you un- 
less you have an up-to-date will. That's the first 
step. If you die without a will, the state will 
make one for you. And your heirs will have to 
share your property as the state determines 
they should. 

So if you don’t have a will, arrange a meet- 
ing with your lawyer and our Trust Department. 
Together we can plan for the eventual distri- 
bution of your estate. And make sure it will 
be handled the way you want it to be. 

Trusts are just one of the areas in which our 
new breed of banker finds creative solutions to 
financial problems. If you'd like to know more, 
write for our free booklet, “Trust Services 
for You.” 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO «« 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4100 « Member FDIC 
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Nature made 


it in living color 


Carelessness 


made it black 
and white. 
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9 out of 10 
Forest Fires are caused 
by people who are 
careless with matches, 
with smokes, w,th campfires. 
Don’t you be careless. 
Remember ... only you 
can prevent forest fires. 





ingly escape a family trap? Yet just as 
they obsessed each other, Father and 
Mother still obsess their son. 

A Cab at the Door has the same grit- 
ty provincialism that closes down like 
prison walls in the aspidistra~and—Al- 
bert Finney school of British film. 
Pritchett has found room at the top. 
Still, he is fascinatingly unable to break 
clean with the past. “I became a for- 
eigner,” he concludes. “For myself that 
is what a writer is—a man living on 
the other side of a frontier.” 


The Infatuated Traveler 


IBERIA by James A. Michener. 818 
pages. Random House. $10 


This hefty, meticulous report on the 
author's meanderings and experiences 
in Spain is, he says, “a 19th century 
English-style travel book.” Happily, it 
is that and much more. It is an un- 
abashed celebration of an old infatua- 
tion with a country, and thus has the 
engaging, slightly breathless quality that 
is rarely found in modern travel books, 
now that the world has grown small. 

James Michener first visited Spain 
as a chart boy aboard a freighter that 
hauled oranges from the eastern coast 
to the marmalade factories of Dundee. 
In the 35 years since then, he has re- 
turned repeatedly, both as a knockabout 
traveler and a rich tourist. In his book 
he makes no effort to prettify the coun- 
try’s problems or ignore its faults. As 
long as Spain remains ruled by the 
army, the landed families and the 
church, he sees scant hope of any dra- 
matic social or industrial progress— 
although he does grant that there have 
been genuine advances in recent years. 
He is acerbic about the humiliating po- 
litical strictures imposed by the Fran- 
co government, deplores the abrasive, 
remorseless poverty that makes even 
the dogs in the provinces scrawny and 
unlovable. Though he shares the pas- 
sion of so many norteamericano writ- 
ers for bullfighting, he also exposes it 
as a miserably corrupt racket whose 
only honorable figure all too often is 
the bull. 

In spite of Michener’s long-winded- 
ness, no single book since V. S. Pritch- 
ett's The Spanish Temper and Gerald 
Brenan’s The Face of Spain has suc- 
ceeded so well in embracing the coun- 
try’s history and culture, its natural 
and architectural milieu, and the qual- 
ity of the Spanish character—which 
Michener sums up in one evocative 
word, duende, meaning “mysterious and 
ineffable charm.” All the immemorial 
sights are here too: the revelry follow- 
ing the feria at Seville, the impact of 
the roomful of Velazquez paintings at 
the Prado, the soaring, glowing Gothic 
church at Leén, the splendor of the ca- 
thedral at Santiago de Compostela. 
Michener's Tales of the South Pacific, 
The Source, and Hawaii brought him 
deserved standing as a competent if 
often heavy-footed popular novelist. His 
Iberia proves him a better Baedeker. 
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Shipping by air to 
cities without airports? 





Air Express has the way. 


That's because when you Air Express your product, 
you have every scheduled airline plus REA Express 
working to get it where it’s going. It’s a combina- 
tion that can get things delivered to just about any 
wide spot on the road. 

And because Air Express links 2,000 airplanes 


and 10,500 trucks, we can promise overnight deliv- 


ery between major markets. Pickup and delivery 


are included for nothing extra. Just the regular 
low Air Express rates. (If you've checked our rates 
on 5 to 50 pounds, you really know what we mean.) 

And no matter where an Air Express package is 
going, it gets priority right after U.S. Air Mail. 

So wherever you're shipping something, be sure 
that you check with Air Express. If it's anywhere 
on the map, we've got a way to get there. 


Air Express 


Division of REA Express 
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Call Hilton for family-plan And there are babysitters, yy For reservations at all Hilton, 
reservations and we’ll put your bottle warmers, disposable sana vee orate leading hotels, 
kids up for free. (In your room, diapers, bibs, cribs and titel rc pid 
of course.) highchairs. All immediately . on 
We also have a children’s available at any Hilton. The friendly world of 


menu. So you can feed your (Centrally located where there’s @ 
kids at kids’ prices. plenty to see and do.) ton 
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Banks call it 
on-line banking, customers 
call it no-line banking. 


NCR made it possible, 


eller’s machine is linked directly with our new Century Computer. Provides instantaneous records of financial transactions 


The same kind of ingenuity created the world- 
famous NCR computers, accounting machines, 
cash registers, and adding machines. 
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From The Bottom Up:. 


An Immigrant’s Struggle for Fame and Fortune 






Four years ago when we crossed the border, there was 
nowhere for us to go but up. 

We were just a little whisky with a lot of big ideas. 
(And a lot of big competitors who were here before us.) 
We did, however, have one advantage. We spoke . 
the language. (After all, we’d been making fine Canadian 

whisky for Canadians for years. So we knew how 
to blend whiskies from our five different distilleries, 
to bring you the best the homeland could offer.) 
And look where it got us. 
Today a lot of whisky drinkers aren’t drinking 
our big competitors. 
They’re drinking imported Canadian 
Lord Calvert instead. 





Who knows? f 
In another year, we could be an old ah 1 | | 
American tradition. . Li f 
Ad : : \ Fi 
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“Strive, and you will succeed, my boy.” fi | f 
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CANADIAN é ‘ ALVERT DISTILLER 





